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Tue distinguishing talent of Man 
above the brutes is, that intellectual fa- 
culty of discernment which qualifies him 
for social life; that Reason, the exercise 
of which exalts him in the rank of crea- 
tures, and marks him as Supreme of all 
terrestrials, That this should ever be 
betrayed into error, or be overcome by 


violence, is extremely to be regretted; 


yet so itis; the Passions of humanity 
act in opposition to reason, and too 
often do violence to a power, to which 
they should be altogether subservient, 
as their established guide and governor. 
Insomuch that as Reason qualifies a man 
for forming one of a number associated 
in general community, so Passion disqua- 
lifies him, and counteracts the advan- 
tages attendant on reason, If passion be- 
comes unruly, aid discovers itself in 
overt acts, the community suffers in its 
combined interest, or some individual sul- 
fers in his particular interest. To en- 
trust the individual, thus suffering, to 
do himself justice, is to confide a power 
to his passions, in turn; his sense of in- 
dignity, his self esteem, his revenge, 

Vor. V. No. 25, Lit. Pan. N. S. Oct. 1. 


are by no means-in a state to form a 
judgment on the accurate quantum of 
remuneration due to himself, or to des 
termine the precise amount of punishe 
ment due to the criminality of which he 
complains. He suffers; he therefore, 
resents ; his reseutment incapacitates him 
from equalizing the guilt and the pe- 
nalty : and of two penalties, one lighter, 
the other heavier, he would chuse the 
most severe, from the natural impulse 
of his feelings, although correct equity 
might declare itself satisfied with the 
more moderate, 

In this stage of things Society steps 
in, and transfers to others of the come 
munity the right and the duty of pro- 
nouncing on the case. They are indifs 
ferent ; they are not inflamed by pas- 
sion, nor provoked by sense of injury, 


‘nor beyond controul of cool and unbias- 


sed judgment. The sovereign power of 
the state appoints Judges, the law ap- 
points the penalty, and (among our- 
selves) this is inflicted, in proportion to 
what aggravations, or abatements, have 
distinguished the case, 

The law is the same for a whole king- 
dom ; and the Judges who are to admi« 
nister it—are the same; but, from the 
nature of things, they must be strangers 
to the Iecality ; and strangers cannot 
possibly be informed on a varnety of nri+ 
nute particulars, which, by their applie 
cation, vary the force of the proofs 
brought in support, or refutation of a 
charge. Strangers appear at one time; 
but, they may or may not appear again; 
or, after an interval so long, that the 
misconduct may be weakens 
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ed, if not obliterated. Strangers suffer 
nothing therefore, by loss of confidence, 
or of character, in the neighbourhood ; 
for the neighbourhood to them is no- 
thing. 

The principles of English Jurispru- 
dence are built on a totally different 
basis ;——- with them the neighbour- 
hood is every thing; and they sup- 
pose, that a man to whom is committed 
on any occasion, the office of pronounc- 
ing a verdict, would not only bring with 
him native integrity and honesty of 
mind, but also a dread of sanctioning 
a corrupt verdict, lest thereafter his 
former friends should stand aloof from 
his company, lest those among whom 
he resides, with whom he must of 
necessity spend his future life, should 
not only shun his intercourse, but should 
regard him as ** a man forbid,” a man, 
who, having perjured himself on such 
an occasion, and having injured or 
ruined, such a family,—may be pointed 
at with the *‘ slow unmoving finger ’’ of 
cantion and discrimination, hinting 
what is not spoken, and expressing by a 
sign, more than a lengthened accusa- 
tion in words, Nothing can support 
this, but the consciousness of having 
faithfully and uprightly discharged a 
daty imposed by circumstances, and by 
his country; if conscience is proof, in 
its recollection, against such inuendoes, 
the man may yet be happy; if the me- 
mory feels that the suspicion is but too 
true, farewell peace of mind, together 
with reputation and respect. 

it was among the most ridiculous per- 
versities of the French Revolutionists, 
to give the name of Jury to a number 
of men who occupied that office con- 
stant/y, never changing, never receiving 
their reward, whether approbation, or 
contempt, from their fellow citizens ; 
but, forming a corps, with all the ob- 
duracy of habituated virulence ; and this 
they called a Jury *. Whereas, an Eng- 
lish Jury is a number of men taken 
from among the mass of citizens, and 
returning instantly, after duty dore, 
into that moss again. Each of them feels 
the fall couvietron, that those ever whom 


* See au extract iv Lit. Pau Vol. XL. 

. 405, in which the atrocities committed 

y a French Jury are noticed, and partiy 
described. 


he is now a Judge, for the time, may, in 
their tarn, and perhaps speedily, be 
Judges over him : his property, or his 
life, Lis reputation, or his houour, may 
™ in their hands, as their’s is now in 

is. 
We are to consider the principle and 
practice of Juries, as originating among 
people which boasted of but limited ac- 
quaintance with letters. Long pleadings 
were almost unknown among them: the 
testimony of their own eyes, or the de- 
claraticns of witnesses ef unimpeach- 
able character, directed their opinion. 
They passed their verdict on FACTS; 
and nothing less than rational conviction 
swayed them. They could not read; 
they could not write; but they could 
hear, mark, understand, consider, and 
commune with each other, till they had 
agreed on that form in which they 
would declare the truth, 

The order anciently established in 
the arrangement of Juries was truly 
admirable: slight offeuces, were tried 
by a Jury of the neighbourhood, or the 
hundred, in a Hundred Court; more 
considerable, in an assembly of several 
hundreds, or the county; and from 
hence an appeal lay to the king himself, 


“ Thus we may see (says Judge Black- 
stone) the policy of our ancient constitu- 
tion, as regulated and established by the” 
great Alfred, was to bring justice home to 
every man’s door, by constitutmg as many 
courts of judicature, as there are manors 
and townships in the kingdom, wherein 
injuries were redressed in an easy and 
expeditious manner by the suffrage of 
neighbours and friends. These courts, how- 
ever, communicated with others of a larger 
jurisdiction, and those again with others of 
a still greater power, ascending gradually 
from the lowest to the supreme courts, 
which were respectively constituted to 
correct the errors of the inferior ones, and 
to determine such couses as by reason of 
their weight and ditficulty demanded a 
more solemn discussion :—* the source of 
justice thus flowing in large streams from 
the king as the fouutain to his superior 
courts of record, aud being thea subdi- 
vided into smal'er channels, till the whole 
ond every part of the kingdom were plen- 
tifully watered and refreshed. These in- 
ferior courts, at least the name and form of 
them, still continue in our legal coustitu- 
tio; but as the superior courts of record 
have iu practice obtained a concurrent ofi- 
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ginal jurisdiction with them, and as there 
is besides a power of removing plaints or 
actions thither from all the inferior juris- 
dictious; upon these accounts (among 
others) it has happened that these petty 
tribunals have fatlen into decay, and al- 
most into oblivion ; whether for the better 
or the worse, may be matter of some spe- 
culation, when we consider, on the one 
hand, the expense aud delay, and on the 
other, the more upright and impartial de- 
cision that follows this change of juris- 
diction.” 

We doubt whether these last sentences 
of this learned writer, are precisely those 
demanded by the occasion. We should 
rather have alluded to the complex 
nature of modern property, and to the 
infinitely varied shapes it assumes ; so 
different from the more simple and 
practical questions which, alone could 
engage the enquiries of a Jury when 
agriculture was theemployment generally 
followed, together with a few of the 
more necessary arts of hfe :—but, little 
trade, and very little commerce. Be 
that as it might, the right of appeal 
from court to court, is certainly now 
very expensive, and whoever carries a 
question from its first rise to the der- 
nier resort, had need, in the present 
day, have his pockets well fille’ with 
guineas, or his pocket-book well lined 
with bank notes, 

But, the disposition for carrying ap- 
peals to the utmost, has been found by 
experience to prevail most in Scotland, 
a country, where the trial by Jury had 
not been established. It was not occa- 
sioned by the partiality, or corrup- 
tion of the Judges, but by the perseve- 
rance of the litigating parties; it was 
not seldom confirmed by the calculation 
of how long time might elapse, be- 
fore a suit could be determined in the 
last instance, the House of Lords,—nor 
was it uncommon for a suit when set 
down for immediate hearing, and on the 
point of coming before the House, to be 
closed on the terms of the last judgment; 
—all the delay that could be obtained, 
having been obtained, to the very latest 
moment, 

It must be confessed, that, when the 
dernier resort of Scotland, was, by the 
Union of the two Crowns, and the two 
Kingdoms, removed to England, the 


priveip'e, which directs that justice be 
brought home to every man’s door, was 
violated, in no trivial degree: an appeal 
from the northern extremity of the 
island to the House of Peers in London, 
was any thing, rather that that good old 
waxim oi our antient jurisprudevee, 

By turning to our tenth volume, page 
210, the reader will recollect, that’ the 
number of Scotch appeals before the 
Lords, was two hundred und two; 
while those for Eugland were only 
Sifteen ; and those for Ireland, thirty 
five. The next page informs him, that 
many of these appeals were lodged, 
merely for purposes of delay, and, of 
ene, iu particular, the solicitor reports, 
that after waiting seven yeurs, he took 
it away, at the lust moment, on paying 
the costs. How far this was aspecimen 
of Seotch conciliation, we dare not pro« 
nounce ; but it could not tail of striking 
the House of Lords, as it struck us, of 
demanding reformation, with urgency, 

Now, the trial by Jury not having 
heen established in Scotland, it was 
worth trying the experiment, whether, 
under the sanetion of that institution, 
the suitors to the Courts might not 
obtain satistaetion at home, and not ouly 
their expences be lessened, their time 
saved, their animosites diminished, and 
their bickerings more speedily termi- 
nated, but also, the table of the Upper 
House be relieved from a great part of 
the weight under which it groaned, and 
the odium of delayed justice be ree 
moved from the Highest Court of Ad- 
ministration in the kingdom, 

After much discussion, and consulta- 
tion public and private, with the Scotch 
Judges, Parliament gave its sanction to 
the attempt. An Act was passed; and 
the Reports before_us, are the history 
of what has occurred in consequence. 
The first Report is chiefly employed 
in narrating the forms adopted in es- 
tablishing this novelty, the Jury Court 
in Scotland. We afterwards, come to 
the consideration of seven causes, most of 
which would still have been tn contin 
uation, had not the Jury closed them, 
by a verdict. 


We take the first cause as an instance : 
—it was a question of nuisance, for 


erecting a Steam Engine, in a place 
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injurious to the neighbourhood. The 
cause required a view of the place: by 
means of such inspection a Jury could 
easily determine, whether it were, or 
were not, a nuisance; but, supposing 
this dispute to have passed through the 
regular Courts in Scotland, and to have 
been brought by appeal to the House of 
Lords, by what means should their 
Lordships be better enabled to deter- 
mine it than the Courts below? Could 
they go in a body to Edinburgh to ex- 
amine the premises ? Could they depute 
Lords of their body—implying their ab- 
sence from Parliament ¢ Could they de- 
rive from pictures, models, or, &e. the 
same satisfactory information, as twelve 
honest men, acting on their oath, ana 
residing in the vicinity? The reader 
will remark the attention of the counsel 
and agents to the interests of their 
clients on this occasion, with the very 
proper interference of the Lord Chief 
Commissioner, to prevent undue influ- 
ence, on the miuds of the Jury, by their 
questions, insinuations, or comments. 


The chief thing remarkable in the 
first Report, is, the care taken to render 
proceedings as regular and applicable 
as possible; the whole of the Judges are 
consulted ; and after this, an opportunity 
of improvement is afforded, and taken 
advantage of, by means of re-considera- 
tion, before proceedings are finally 
fixed. In England the System of Juries 
has been the cherished growth of cen- 
turies; in Scotland it was to be esta- 
blished at once. If it performed less 
than the people—incompetent judges 
from their want of familiarity with it— 
expected, it would be condemned in- 
stunter, without allowance, or hope of 
amendment. If it performed too much, 
there could be no want of wicked wits 
whose deficient practice would urge 
them to every cavil, and to more than 
ordinary perverseness, They knew it 
was deemed a fundamental of public poli- 
cy in England ; and they would not have 
spared for taunts aud insults on their 
Southern brethren :—Are these the Gods 
‘ye worship ? 

There are some difficulties attending 
the qualifications of Jurymen: they 
should be men of understanding, probity, 
firmness, and sufficient knowledge. But, 
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how can these qualifications he ensur- 
ed? Neither understanding nor pro- 
bity infallibly accompznies property, 
yet property is the only ostenszh/e crite- 
rion, or mediuin of forming a judgment 
on the respectability of an individual, 
A pauper may be honest, shrewd, and 
firm; but the law does not acknowledge 
a pauper in this case: for, suppesing 
him dishonest, wilful, and corrupt, who 
can punish him for his folly or arro- 
gance? A lodger may be a very fit 
man; but the law requires a house- 
holder; for a lodger, though here to- 
day, may be gone to-morrow. A house- 
holder, even, is not enough in some 
cases, the party must be a freeholder ; 
for, supposing that a houseliolder should 
abandon bis house, none cau imagine 
that a freeholder should abandon his 
freehold: he must, therefore be the 
more responsible man. In the case be- 
fore us, the Court orders that a Juror 
be possessed of one hundred pounds va- 
lued rent, or pay assessed taxes to the 
Crown on premises paying thirty pounds 
a year, rent. his is certainly a Jau- 
dable attempt to maintain the respectae 
bility of the rising institution. 

The manner of an oath is different in 
Scotland, from what it is in Englaud ; 
the form of the Juryman’s oath is pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament. and 
the oath is taken by holding up the hand, 

The clerk shall then say, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, in this case inwhich A, B. is the 
Pursuer, and C. D. isthe Defender, you will 
all stand up, and hold up your hands; and 
all their hands being held up, he shall then 
administer to them all, at the same time, 
the oath as prescribed by the 31st section 
of the Act of Parliament. 

The form of a witness’s oath is this : 

“You swear by God, and as you shall 
answer to God, at the great day of judg- 
ment, that the evidence you shall give to 
the Court and Jury, sworn to try this is- 
sue, in which A. B. is pursuer, and C. D. 
is defendant, shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as far as 
you know, and as shall be asked of you.” 

The foreman of a Jury is, in Scot- 
land, called the Chancellor, and he de« 
livers the verdict. ‘In case there are 
no more trials, says Rule 41, the Court 
shall so signify, thanking the jury for 
their attendance.” This should be more 
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than a form, for most assuredly, the 
Jury which well discharges its duty, de- 
serves the heart felt acknowledgements 
of the Court, and of their country. 


We proceed now to enable our readers 
to judge on the general su’ ject, by pre- 
senting extracts from the first 


Revort of Lorn Presipent of the 
Court of Session, the Lorp Justice 
Crerk, and the Cuter Commis- 
sIONER of the Suny Court. 


By the 42d Section of the Act of Par- 
liament, intituled “ An act to facilitate the 
Administration of Justice in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Scotland, by 
extending Trial by Jury to Civil Causes,” 
and which received the Royal Assent on 
the @d day of May 1815; it is enacted, 
That a Report shall be made to both 
Houses of Parliament, once in every year, 
on the 25th of March, of all Proceedings had 
by the Court of Session and the Commis- 
sioners of the Jury Court, to be certified 
under the hands of The Lord President of 
the Court of Session, The Lord Justice 
Clerk, aud the Lord Chief Commissioner 
of the Jury Court; and that the said Re- 
port shall contain Copies of all the Rules 
and Regulations to be made for ordering 
the Forms of Process, and regulating the 
manner of Proceeding under this Act, as 
well in the Court of Session as in the Jury 
Court. 

Inu obedience to the above recited Sec- 
tion, We bumbly report, That as soon as 
the Commissions appointing the Lord 
Chief Commissioner and Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Jury Court reached Edin- 
burgh, viz. on the 13th day of June 1315, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Jury 
Court had the oaths of Office and the oaths 
to Government administered to them in 
the presence of the Lord Presideut of the 
College of Justice aud the Lords of Coun- 
cil and Session ; that immediately there- 
after (the Lord Chief Commissioner taking 
his place upon the Bench) the Lord Pre 
sident, the Lord Justice Clerk, and the 
Lord Chief Commissioner, were appointed 
a Committee to draw up Rules and Regu- 
lations, and a Form of Process, as pre- 


scribed by the 40th Section of the Act of 


Parliameut. 

That, although the Jary Court was not 
fully constitated and established until the 
22d of June, the Committee appoited ou 
the 13th had been diligeutly proceeding im 

reparing the Rules and Regulatious and 
Reread of Process. 

That the Committee had not only to 


» coasider the Rules and Regulations aud 


orms of Process, with a view to give effi- 
cacy to this measure (entirely new to this 
Country, and in which they bad no pre- 
cedent in the law of Scotland to guide 
them) but had to take care likewise to 
avoid whatever might tend to disturb that 
law, or the ancient and established prac- 
tice of the Court of Session. 

That the Committee felt it to be their 
duty likewise to frame the Reguiatious in 
amanner calculated to encroach as tittle 
as possible upon the time of the officers of 
the Court of Session, and to avoid impos- 
ing upon them any new or additional duty, 
knowing that their time is already fully 
occupied with their present very laborious 
vocations. 

That besides the attention required in 
adapting and fitting this new Institution 
for the administration of Justice to the an- 
cient establishments of the country, the 
Committee had to foresee aud consider 
every thing requisite to set this new ma- 
chine in motion, and to frame the Regula- 
tions and Forms of Process in a manner 
calculated at once to forward the business 
of the Jury Court, and uot to impede the 
business of the Court of Session ; and at 
the same time to secure as much as pos- 
sible that dispatch and economy in the 
administration oi justice, which the Legis- 
lature had in view in passing the Act of 
Parliament. 

That io attain these ends, an attentive 
examiuation into the Rules and Forms of 
the Court of session became requisite, and 
much personal iutercourse with individuals 
officially acquainted with tie forms of that 
Court was required. 

That as the Lord Presidentand the Lord 
Justice Clerk, two of the Committee, as 
well as other official persous, were occu- 
pied with the daily business of the Courts, 
such intercourse was necessarily regulated 
and restrained by a due atteution to that 
circumstance. 

That the Committee felt it to be their 
duty, to use their utmost exertious to have 
a Report ready before the adjournment of 
the Court of Session for the jong Vacation, 
which takes place on the 12th of July ; that 
they accordingly completed the Report of 
Rules and Regulations and Forms of Pro- 
cess, which is annexed hereto. on the 8th 
of July, when it was circulated among the 
Lords of Session, for their consideration 
and suggestions. 

That on the 11th of July it was regularly 
published as an Act of Sederuut, sutticient 
to enable the Court of Session to proceed 
when it should meet again. 

That as the time did uot admit of the 
Report of the Committee being conmmuni- 
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cuted in July to the Faculty of Advocates, 
the Soviety of Writers to the Signet, and 
the Society of Solicitors, so as toreceive the 
observations of those learued bodies pre- 
vious to the 12th of July, it was intimated 
by the Lord Presideut from the chair, and 
by letters addressed by his Lordship to the 
heads of these tearued bodies, that the Act 
was oaly published provisionally, and that 
the Court would be ready to receive their 
commu itcations at its meeting on the 12th 
of November, whea the subject would be 
resume, 

That as soon as the Court of Session met 
on the 12th November, the consideration of 
the Act of Sederunt, passed on the 11th 
July, was resumed. 

That the ebservatious of the learned bo- 
dics above referred to were then made to 
the Court, which, together with sugges- 
tious by the members of the Committee and 
tre other Judges, became the subject of 
herate consideration; and on the 6th 
December 1815, a more perfect Act of se- 
deruut was published, which is hereunto 

it is important to obse ve, that to avoid 
encroachment upou the time of the Ottiv ers 
of the Court of Sessiou, aud to secure es- 
patch and accuracy ia the framing ead set 
ling and final transmission of Issues, the 
Clerks of the Jury Court have, by a simple 
regulation, had the duty of preparing the 
Issues imposed upon them, 

That at the some time, care has heen 
taken to leave the ultimate settling and 
final ordering of the Issues with the divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, with whom 
the Act of Parliament places it. . . 


It appears to us, and we beg leave hum- 
bly to observe, thot the object of the I e- 
gislature has been followed out with be- 
coming despatch, in respect to the pre- 
paring the Rules and Regulations ; and 
when it is cousidered that the Tustitution 
was entirely new to the Court of Session, 
the profession of the Law, and the Coun- 
try, that more could not have been accom- 
plished in the time, or with advantage to 
the measure. 

That the Rules and Regulations and 
Forms of Process have been found to an- 
swer the ends of the Institution in all re- 
spects ; that they have in uo iustance in- 
fringed upon the ancient practice of the 
Court of Session, so as to delay justice 
there ; but, on the contrary, they may be 
said to have rendered the ordinary cours: 
of proceeding ia that Court more correct 
and expeditious, by the uecessity which 
now exists of compelling parties to a more 
precise and immediate atteution to the cor- 


rect formation of Condescendences and An- 
swers, and totheir being delivered with 
more despatch than the ancient practice of 
the Court required, 

We understend that Verdicts have been 
given in seven causes, upon which it is fit 
to observe, that if these causes had pro- 
ceeded according to the ancient course of 
the Court of session, they would have been 
now only in their progress to examination 
before the Commissionerappointed by that 
Court, and that, after long exemiuations 
and voluminous reports of the proof, they 
would still have heen the source of long 
and varied litigation. 

We have the satisfaction to state, that 
the appeiuiment of the Cierks of the Jury 
Court, to sett'e the Issues, hes completely 
answered the end ia view ; that the short 
space of time which elapses between the 
sending an [ssne for preparation, aud the 
return of the draft of accurate [ssues cal- 
culated to try the questions directed by the 
“court of Session, proves this, that farther 
benefit has been derived tu the proceedings 
by hecing the Issues settled and put iu a 
correct shape before the Lord Ordinar 
transmits them to the division ; that by this 
means, the discretion vesied in the division 
by the Act of Parliament, of fiually order- 
ing the Issues to be tried, is executed with 
more certainty and precision 

It is ‘urther to be observed, that it will 
geuerally fall to the Lords Ordinary to 
suggest Cases for Issves, and rarely to the 
ivisions of the Court. It is generally in 
the commencem< nt of a Cause before the 
Lord Ordinary, that it appears whether the 
Case is one to be sent to he tried by a 
Jury ov vot, and it can but rarely occur, 
that a Cause, when it is advanced to the 
stage of a proceeding before a division, or 
to what is known by the appe!lation of ‘an 
Inner House proceeding, that it admits of 
being sent to a Jury, because a Case re- 
quiring proof has generally had the Iuter- 
lecutor orderiig a proof pronounced in the 
Outer louse. The exercise of the discre- 
tion of the Inner House will therefore ap- 
pear generally in confirming, or disallow- 
ing, the Reportsof the Lords Ordinary, and 
suggesting amendments upon the Issues, 
and but rarely in acting upon their own 
original authority in directing Issues. ' 

The second Report is extremely short, 
and furnishes no extract: the third Re-. 
port, besides including a list of the 
causes adjudged, offers the following 
remarks on the general proceedings. 

We have to observe, upon the trial of 
the first Issue, that there was a View.— 
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That a View being a proceeding entirely 
new in this country, the Lord Chief Com- 
missioner, in order to secure against any 
thing passing there which might prejudice 
the trial of the cause, by the introduction 
of previous discussion in presence of those 
of the Jury appointed to view, thought it 
incumbent on him to atteud at the place 
along with Lord Pitmilly ; and he had the 
satisfaction to find that his presence pre- 
veuted mistakes, which a want of acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the proceeding 
would have created. That thecounsel and 
agents, who, from mistake, had given their 
attendance, withdrew, on the Lord Chief 
Commissioner's sugyestion ; and the inspec- 
tion of the steam engine, the erection of 
which was the subject of the action, was 
conducted by the shewers in the most re- 

That as this was the first meeting of the 
Court for the trial of a cause by Jury, the 
Lord Chief Commissioner had to open the 
Proceedings with some introductory obser- 
vations respecting the institution. That 
this, together with certain forms which 
now, for the first time, required arrange- 
ment, occupied the Court till twelve 
o'clock, when the Jury were sworn.— 
That after a trial of nine hours, the Jury 
retired, and, atter being inclosed about 
twenty mivutes, returned a verdict for the 
Defender. 

Tu this case, no question upon the admis- 
sibility of evidence arose. No time was 
Jost in the examination of witnesses ; and 
this, like every other case which has yet 
been tried, has been conducted in the most 
orderly manner, and with the greatest abi- 
lity by counsel. The Jury paid the most 
unremitting attention to every part of the 
proceeding. 


The Lord Chief Commissioner begs to re- 
mark, that Lord Pitmilly, who was the 
Lord Ordinary directing the Issue, and 
who signs this Report, has expressed him- 
self entirely satisfied with the complete jus- 
tice which has been done in the cause by 
the verdict, and that his object in directing 
the Issue has been effectually attained. No 
motion was made for a new trial; final 
judgment was pronounced at the time regu- 
lated by the Act of Sederunt, viz. on the 
21st day of February 1816. 

It is further to be observed, that the Issue 
was transmitted to the Jury Court on the 
29th day of December 1815; so that in 
nite weeks from the transmission of the 
Issue, a final judgment, in which there can 
be no appeal, has been obtained. 

In this case, sixty-one witnesses were 
summoned, and we think it material fur- 


ther to observe, that in the ordinary course 
of the Court of Session, many months 
would probably have elapsed between the 
ordering of the commission and the return 
of the proof; after which the case would 
have been subject to various and repeated 
litigation upon the effect of the evideace, 
first before the Lord Ordinary, and then 
before the Second Division of the Court of 
Session, anc from the importance of the 
question to the parties, might have been 
subsequently carried by Appeal to the 
House of Lords, accompanied with an im- 
mense volume of evidence. 


No case could more effectually evince 
the advantages of a tribunal, which decides 
upon the testimony of evidence examined 
in its presence, or upon the utility of a 
View. 


We beg leave to remark, that upon this 
subject (the admissibility of evidence]— 
the Court think it their duty to hear 
counsel very fully and deliberately : 
First, because the course of proceeding in 
the examination of witnesses beforea Com- 
missioner, according to the ancient course 
of the Court of Session, has from many 
obvious causes left the law of evidence very 
loose in many respects. Secondly, Be- 
cause there are rules of proceeding regu- 
lated by practice, and various settled rules 
of the Law of Scotland, in respect to tes- 
timony both parole and written, new to 
the Lord Chief Commissioner, and which 
he is anxious to hear fully discussed, that 
he may be sure of administering justice in 
these and in all other matters according to 
the rules of the Law of Scotland. be- 
sides, the doctrine of the law of Scotland 
in personal actions arising out of injuries 
to reputation, peace or person, by words 
spokeu or written, by threats, provocatives 
to break the peace, assault or blows, have 
made the Lord Chief Commissioner very 
desirous to hear the discussion of counsel 
fully aud at large upon those subjects, that 
he might not confound the law of England 
on the classes of injuries here stated, or 
run any risk of directing the jury upon any 
rule of law, but that of Scotland. Third- 
ly, The Judges consider it to be a duty in 
ruling questions upon the law of evidence, 
faily and explicitly to detail the grounds of 
their judgment, both for the satisfaction of 
the parties in the particular case, and that 
the principles of those rules as to the ad- 
missibility and inadmissibility of evidence, 
which serve so effectually to the exclusion 
of falsehood and the admission of truth, 
may be well understood, and become a part 
of the system of the law of this country.— 
Lastly, It may be observed, that some time 
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is consumed in the consideration of these 
questions, inasmuch as they are made the 
subject of Bills of Exceptions, a course of 
proceeding which the Court does not think 
it wise to discourage: some delay ueces- 
sarily resulis from this. 

The Jury in this case were inclosed 
about two hours. The question is one 
which, from the spirit of parties, would pro- 
bably have been carried to the House of 
Loris, aud it isa pure question of evidence 

The seven questions which have been 
thus brought Lefore the Jury Court, have 
been of considerable variety, of much im- 
portance to the parties, and requiring in 
themselves a deliberate and atteutive ex- 
amination of the evidence, so that they 
have been well calculated to show the 
Country the value of the institution of 
Trial by Jury: Aud from thence this 
general conclusion may be drawn, that 


‘every part of the institution, both the re- 


guiations for settling the !ssues and bring- 
ing them forward to trial, and the pro- 
ceedings at the trials, have thus far com 
letely zuswered the end in view of the 
gislature. 

We cannot enter into any detail on 
the forms adopted by the Court. The 
best lawyers hold that forms of law are 
of the essence of law; and this is 
certain, that when forms are broken 
through and degraded, the laws them- 
selves are on the point of being sub- 
verted, and set aside. We merely insert 
an article that describes the duty of the 
Lord Ordinary. 


That in every case depending before a 
Lord Ordinary, which appears to him to 
be of such a description as to render it fit 
that an Issue should be sent to the Jury 
Court, he shall first enforce the existing 
Acts of Sederunt with regard to Condes- 
cendences aud Answers, so that these pa- 
pers may be sufficiently precise, and that 
the parties may meet each other explicitly 
on the facts mutually set forth ; and he 
shall ‘hen order the Condescendence and 
Auswers to be printed ; and printed copies 
thereof, and of the summons and defences, 
letters of advocation and suspension (as the 
case may be) together with the whole pro- 
cess, to be transmitted by the clerk of Pro- 
cess to the clerk of the Jury Court, accord- 
ing to the regalatious respecting the trans- 
milting of causes required by the first and 
secoud sections of this Act of Sederunt.— 
That the clerk of the Jury Court shall 
forthwith prepare a draft of an issue, and 
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the Process, who shall transmit the same 
to the Lord Ordinary, all in the manner 
prescribed in the third section of this Act 
of Sederunt, repecting the preparing and 
transmitting of drafts of Issues which are 
ordered by either division of the Court.— 
That the Lord Ordiaary, after the case has 
thus been prepared, shall order the parties 
to print the draft of the proposed Issue ; 
and to put copies thereof, as also of their 
Condescendence and Auswers, and of the 
summons and defeuces, or letters of advo- 
cation or suspension as the case may be) 
into the boxes of the division of the Court 
to which the Lord Ordinary belongs; and 
shall thereafter, et any convenient time, not 
‘ess than 48 hours after the papers above 
mentioned have been boxed, report the 
case verbally to the division, in order that 
the division may, in terms of the Act of 
Parliameut, determine whether an Issue 
shall be sent to the Jury Court to be tried 
by a jury, or shall dispose of the cause, a» 
in manner and form at presevt practised. 
That finaly, the Lord Ordinary, if the di- 
vision approve of sending the case to the 
Jury Court, shall order the draft of the 
Issue, as laid before the division, or as 
amended and corrected, if this shall appear 
necessary, to be transcribed upon paper or 
parchment, and shall pronounce an loter- 
locutor, ordering the same to be sent to the 
Jury Court, and shall direct the process 
to be re-transmitted in manner directed 
by the second section of this Act of Sede- 
runt, 


That this differs from proceedings in 
English Courts is no objection to its proe 
priety: the end to be attained is the main 
thing to be considered. 


QUALIFICATION OF THE JURY, 

Ir 1s Ornverev, That the Issue, [or 
Issues} directed to be tried in this cause, 
shall be tried by a jury specially chosen 
from persous paying cess in the county of 

[or the city, town or place 
Srom which such jury shal/ be taken} upou 
1001. of valued rent, or paying assessed 
taxes to the Crown on a house of the reut 
of 30]. sterling by the year: And it is fur- 
ther ordered, that the Sheriff of 
[or, other officers to whom the authority or 
precept is directed] do, upon notice of this 
rule to be given, forthwith return the 
nawes of thirty-six persons as special jury- 
men, to try the said Issue (or, Issnes) to the 
clerk of the Jury Court, according to the 
form of the statute in such case made and 
provided. 
It must be supposed, that this novelty, 


shall return the said draft to the clerk to 


like all others, includes an extra ex- 
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pence ; several new officers are created, 
as matters of course; and this Report 
mentions two, which were not in con- 
templation of the Legislature ; these are 
the ‘* Closet Keeper,” and the Receiver 
and Distributor of the Fund, allotted by 
Parliament to this object.” The pro- 
priety of bringing such appointments 
before the Legislature by official Reports 
is obvious: it cannot now be said that 


these officers are unknown, or (if admit-’ 


ted by Parliament) unsanctioned. The 
following reasons justify their appoint- 
ment: 


The two last mentioned Places were 
created by the Lord Chief Commissiouer ; 
finding that the Clerks appointed under the 
authority of the Act of Parliament, had so 
much necessary occupation at places dis- 
tant from the Jury Court Office, and find- 
ing that the business of Suitors might be 
impeded, unless there was a constant atten- 
danve at Office hours there; aud that much 
other necessary business arose, which could 
only be done by a person who could 
give constant attendance to the demands 
of the Suitors, he thought it incumbent on 
him to appoint a Closet Keeper (the name 
given to an Officer of his description who 
acts in similar duties under the Clerks of 
the Court of Session); and he considered 
the payment of £150 a year, as there is a 
prohibition to receive Fees similar to that 
imposed in the 38th Section of the Act of 
Parliament, respecting the other Officers of 
Coart, as a fit Salary to be paid to a Clo- 
set Keeper. He likewise considered it as 
fit to appoint a Receiver and Distributor of 
the Fund provided by the 12th Section of 
the Act of Parhament, with a Salary of 
£50a year. Both these Salaries are paid 
out of the Fund provided by the Act of 
Parliament creating the Court, 


By the last mentioned Section of the Act 
of Parliament, the Jury Court is empowered 
to hold its sittings in either of the Court 
Rooms of the Divisions of the Court of 
Session, or in the Court-room of the Ex- 
chequer. The expense and remuneration 
attending which, is to be defrayed out of 
the fund of the Court. The expense of 
Circuits, and lighting, heating, stationary, 
&e. &c, aud the (Court expenses, are to be 
defrayed out of the fund of the Court. The 
expense of providing a Mace aud Sea! of 
Court, ordered by an instrument under the 
Sign Manual of The Prince Regeut acting 
for and in behalf of His Majesty, has been 
paid oat of the fund of the Court. 


The Narrative of Robert Adams, a 


Sailor, who was wrecked on the Wes- 
tern coast of Africa, in the year 1810, 
was detained three years in slavery by 
the Arabs of the Great Desert, and re- 
sided several mouths in the city of Tom- 
buctoo, 4to, pp. 231, price 25s. With 
a Map, Notes, and Appendix. ‘London, 
printed for Johu Murray, 1816. 


On subjects concerning which we are 
ignorant, we always form magnificent 
ideas, says a proverb; and this is one 
source of the museries discovered by 
experience, in human life. ‘the pers 
suasion that iminense wealth is placed 
here, by nature, in the form of the 
precious metals, and elsewhere, in the 
form of most valuable commodities,—in 
Joreign countries, is very prevalent 
among mankind. ‘the abundance of 
geld found by Columbus in America, 
has directed all eyes, ever since, in 
search of that splendid ore, under lati- 
tudes more or less corresponding with 
those visited by that cisecovever, Interior 
Africa has long furnished gold in pay- 
ment for goods obtained from the mere 
chants of the North ; a considerable por- 
tion also of the returns made to the fac- 
tories on the West has been in gold; 
and much more, since the cessation of 
the slave trade. 

Accounts received from slaves brought 
from the interior of Africa contri- 
buted to establish a persuasion that, 
that vast continent contained great cities, 
well policied, and highly civilized ; with 
a swarming population, especially in 
the neighbourhood, and along the batks, 
of fertilizing rivers; and, though it was 
known, that immense deserts covered 
much of the surlace, yet coujecture 
made ample amends, by affirming that, 
elsewhere the numbers of the human 
race were iucaleulable. 

What descriptions could be cbtained 
frow merchants who travelled in cara- 
vans which penetrated the de- 
serts, agreed sufficiently with previous 
reports, and these avéhorities did not 
fail to add entertaining improvements 
calculated to exeite the atteution of 
those Europeans to whom the discove- 
ries were addressed, Jn short, as the 
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antients concluded that beneath the 
Tropics the climate was too sultry to 
allow human life to exist—which we 
krow to be false; so later days have 
been in danger of erring on the con- 
trary side, and of believing that the 
richest, and the best peopled part of 
the Globe, was the inaccessible regions 
of interior Africa. 

Truth, as usual lies in the medium. 
We are not convinced that the mines 
seuth of the bed of the river, in the 
territory of Tombuctoo, are so rich, 
that the persons who are daily employed 
in working them, receive as a perqui- 
site, or as remuneration for their Ja- 
bours, all lumps not weighing two 
ounces of solid gold ;—-while they 
deliver to the Sultan, all above that 
weight ; which he adds to his already 
enormous heaps, in his royal palaces.” 
We are not convinced, that Tombuctoo 
may boast of an extensive library, con- 
sisting of Manuscripts in various lan- 
guages ; with ** probably, many trans- 
Jations from Greek and Latin authors at 
present unknown to Europeans.’’ Says 
Mr. Jackson, 


wt of this extraordinary place is 
extolled, as surpassing any thing of the 
kind on this side of the Desert; robberies 
and house-breaking are scarcely known; 
the peaceable inhabitants of the town each 
following their respective avocation, inter- 
fere with nothing but what concerns them. 
The government of the city is entrusted to 
a Divan of twelve Alemma, or men learned 
in the Koran, and an umpire, who retain 
their appointments, which they receive 
from the king of Bambarra, three years. 
The power of the Alemma is great, and 
their falliug into the mass of citizens after 
the expiration of the above period, obliges 
them to act uprightly, as their good or bad 
administration of justice either acquits or 
condemns them after the expiration of their 
temporary power. The civil jurisprudence 
is directed by a Cadi, who decides all judi- 
cial preceedings according to the spirit of 
the Koran; he has twelve talbs of the 
law, or attornies, attending him, each of 
whom has a separate department of justice 
to engage his daily attention. 

Now it should be recollected, that 
these accounts are derived from barba- 
rians, slaves, who regret their own 
country, in which recollection depicts 
every thing as great and excellent; or 
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objects of comparison describe that as 
wonderful, which was to them uncom- 
mon ; and that as superb, which exceed- 
ed the appearance of a miserable hut in 
their desert, 

Surrounded by a wide waste of sand, 
the slightest verdure appears a beautiful 
meadow, by the force of contrast, to the 
impatient and suifering traveller, A 
town of moderate size easily passes for 
acity, to the eye which for thirty, or 
forty, or fifty days in succession, has 
sought in vain for any trace of human 
existence. A small degree of anima- 
tion in manner, with a slight hyper- 
bole in description, raises ideas in the 
mind of a hearer which incalculably ex- 
ceed the truth, though for a while, they 
cannot be distinguished from it, 


The adventurer whose narrative is 
contained in this volume, beheld Tom- 
buctoo under no prejudice in its favour. 
Though an ignorant man, unable to read 
or write, he had seen the cities of Ame- 
rica, perhaps of Europe ; and not gifted 
with the power of observation beyond 
the most ordinary degree, yet some 
things he must have remarked, some 
occurrences he must have noted, some 
distresses he must have felt, and after 
making all allowances for the agitation 
of his mind on various occasions, and 
the torpidity of it on various others, we 


as containing much that is true, inter- 
mingled among much that is not inten- 
tionally false, but only incorrect by rea~ 
son of imperfect recollection. 


A mind previously stored with know- 
ledge, and in the habit of observation, 
must have been by far too ill at ease to 
have taken advantage, except of casual 
opportunities ; the hardships of a desert 
life, and of a state of slavery, a scorch- 
ing sun, a burning sand, a harsh mas- 
ter, with scanty fare, and exacted la- 
bour, would indispose the strongest 
mind ;—if indeed, the strongest mind 
could support them equally, with the 
hardy, but thoughtless, sailor; whose 
bodily wants would be fewer, while his 
mental wants would be unfelt. 

The pains taken by the Editor to es- 
tablish a confidence in Adams’s narration 
are greatly to the credit of his diligence, 
and of his anxiety after truth. Perhaps, 


from Moorish traders, who having no 


may be allowed to consider his report — 
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the most remarkable incident of the 
whole is, bis being discovered in Lone 
don at that point of time, when Tom- 
buctoo was the object of research ; when 
the nation by its governmeut had fitted 
out expeditions tv explore the regions 
and rivers leading to that Emporium of 
Commerce, in order to accomplish by 
perseverance that attempt in which 
Mango Parke had unfortunately failed. 

This incidental mention of Mungo 
Parke, induces us to explain the ex- 
tremely slight tenure of that hope, at 
which our newspapers and others have 
anxiously caught, o1 the preservation of 
that intrepid traveller, They have been 
induced to this from the followiug pa- 
ragraph., 


Among the negro slaves at Wadiuoon 


was a woman, who seid she came from a 
place called Kanno, a tong way across the 
desert, and that she had seen in her own 
country, white men, as white as “ bather,” 
meaning the wall, aud ina large boat with 
two bigh sticks in it, with cloth upon 
them, aud ihat they rowed this boat ina 
manuer diderent from ‘he cusiom of the 
negroes, who use paddles: in statiug this, 
she made the motion of rowing with oars, 
so as to leave no doubt that she had seen a 
vessel iv the European fashion, manned by 
white people. 

Mr. Cock, the Editor, in a note on this 
passage, points out the inconsistencies ot 
Isaaco’s story of Parke’s death 5 but 
coucludes with hcpeless inference. 
The notion of any retcrence to Parke, 
in this woman’s statement, must have 
vanished before a paragraph in Mr. 
Jacksou’s account of Tombactoo, which 
as it briugs us eequainted with a people 
extremely singular, aud is unexpectedly 
confirmed by this testimony in Adams's 
narrative, we readily submit to our rea- 
ders. 


In some part of the country between 
Timbuctoo and Casina, or Cashna, whicl 
is called (Beb Houssa) the Entrance of 
Houssa, is discovered a race of people, 
whom the Arabs compare to the funglis!:, 
alleging, that they speak a distinct ianguage 
of their own, different from ali the others 
known in Africa, and that it resembles the 
whistling of birds, to which they compare 
the English language. The people ride ou 
saddies, similar to those of England, and 
wear rowelled spurs, the only nation in 
Africa that does, without shoes. Their 


faces are covered to the eyes, by their tur- 
baus folding round their necks and faces. 
Their wespous are swords, bows, arrows, 
and lances. When they engage in battle, 
each man selects an antagouist, they there- 
‘ore never risk au engagement unless they 
think themselves superior in number, or at 
least equal to their enemy, resembting in 
this respect the Chinese. They are repre- 
sented «as a grossly superstitious peop'e 5 
their bodies as well as their horses being 
covered with (herrez) charms, or amuiefs, 

About fifteen (erbellat) journies east of 
‘Timbuctoo, is an immense Jake, called (El 
Bahar Soudan) the Sea of Soudan; on 
which are decked vesse's, xud the borders 
of it are inhabited by the above people ; 
they brought, in or about the year 1793, 
some of their decked vessels to ‘Vinsbuctoo, 
and transported thence goods to Jinnie; but 
as they were ascertained to be neither Arabs, 
Moors, Negroes, Shelluhs, uor Berebbers, 
the beatmen of Timbuctoo complained to 
the Cadi, that if these peop.e were per- 
mitted to go to and from Jiunie, they 
would lose their business, as their boats 
verformed the passage at less expense, and 
in halfthe time. On this suggestion the 
Cadi ordered them out of the country : 
some report that they were ail poisoned, 
and tieir boats broken to pieces, and that 
since then nove of their vessels have been 
used westward of this lake: the boats are - 
ceseribed to be about forty cubits in 
‘ength, eigbt in breadth, having the plauks 
fstened together by shreet, or bass rope, 
and carry oue hundred aud fifty or two 
hundred nen, and forty tous of goods ; 
they bave uo svils, but when the wind is 
favourable, two ours are sel up perpendicus 
larly on each side of the boat, to which is 
fastened a large hayk, or spreading garment, 
which serves as a sutsiitule for a said: these 
boats ure rowed by surtecn oars: at night 
they come to anchor by throwing a large 
stone overboard tied to a rope or cable, as 
before mentioned, Which serves as au an- 
chor. 

Whether a better acquaintance with 
these navigators, might not prove ample 
gratification for all our research in obe 
taining a communication with them, 
is not within the compass of our pre- 
sent enquiry; we therefore return irom 
this digression to Adams, 

The ship Charles, Joho Horton, mas. 
ter, of 280 tons, sailed from New York, 
June 17, L&10, with provisious for Gi. 
braltar, The number of the crew, 
among which was Adams, was nine; the 
cargo was discharge at Gibraltar, ano- 
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ther was taken on board, with an addi- 


tional sailor. The Captain steered 
southward along the coast of Africa, 
stating that he was bound to the Isle of 
May. October 11, the vessel struck on 
a reef of rocks, that extended about 
three quarters of a mile into the sea. 
The place, according to the Captain’s 
reckoning, was about four hundred miles 
north of Senegal. At day break, they 
were nade prisoners by Moors, who di- 
vided the captivesamong them. Adains, 
with a youth named Stevens, a Portu- 
guese, was carried inland, across a 
tedious desert, where these Arabs way- 
laid a negro village, watching for slaves, 
but were detected and taken. From 
hence they were sent to Tombuctoo. 
It was in this character that Adams, 
with his fellow prisoner, reached that 
town. 

Upon their arrival at Tombuctoo, the 
whole party was immediately takeu before 
the King, who ordered the Moors into pri- 
son, but treated Adams and the Portuguese 
boy ascuriosities; taking them to his louse, 
where they remained duriug their resi- 
dence at Tombuctoo. 

For some time after their arrival, the 
Queen and her female atteudauts used to 
sit and look at Adams and ‘his companion 
for hours together. She treated them with 
great kindness, and at the first interview 
offered them some bread baked under 
ashes. 

The King and Queen, the former of 
whom was named Woollo, the latter Fatima, 
were very old grey-headed people. The 
Queen was extremely fat. [ler dress was 
of blue nankeen, edged with gold lace 
round the bosom and on the shoulder, and 
having a belt or stripe of the same mate- 
rial half way down the dress, which came 


-only afew inches below the knees. The 


dress of the other females of Tombuctoo, 


- though less ornamented than that of the 


Queen, was in the same short fashion, so 
that asthey wore no close under garments, 
they might,when sitting on the ground, as 
far as decency Was concerned, as well have 
had no covering at all. The Queen's head- 
dress consisted of a blue nankeen turban ; 
but this was worn only upon occasions of ce- 
remony, or when she walked out. Besides 
the turban, she had her hair stuck fall of 
bone ornaments of a square shape about 
the size of dice, extremely white ; she had 
large gold hoop ear-rings, and many neck- 
Jaces, some of them of gold, the others 
made of beads of various colours. She 


wore no shoes ; and, in cousequence, her 
feet appeared to be as hard and dry “as 
the hoofs of an-ass.’* 

Besides the blue nankeen dress just des- 
cribed, the Queen sometimes wore an un- 
der dress of white muslin ; at other times a 
red one. This colour was produced by 
the juice of a red root which grows in the 
neighbourhood, about a foot aud a half 
long. Adams never saw any silks worn 
by the Queen or any other intabitaut of 
Tonbuctoo ; for, although they have some 
silks brought by the Moors, they appeared 
to be used entirely for the purposes of exe 
ternal trade, 


The dress of the King was a blue nan- 
keen frock decorated with gold, having 
gold epaulettes, aud a broad wristband of 
the same metal. He sometimes wore a 
turban; but often went  bare-headed. 
When he walked through the towu he was 
generally a tittle in advance of his party. 
His subjects saluted him by of 
the head and body; or by touching his 
head with their hands, aud then kissing 
their hands. When he received his sub- 
jects in his palace, it was his custom to sit 
on the ground, and their mode of saluting 
him on such occasions was by kissing his 
head. 


The King's house, or palace, which is 
built of clay and grass, (not white-washed) 
consists of eight or ten small rooms on the 
ground floor ; and is surrounded by a wall 
ofthe same materials, against part of which 
the house is built. The space within the 
wall is about halfau acre. Wheuevera 
trader arrives, he is required to bring his 
merchandize into this space for the inspec- 
tion of the King, for the purpose, Adams 
thinks, (but is not certain,) of duties being 
charged upon it. The King’s attendants, 
who are with him all the day, generally 
consist of about thirty persons, several of 
whom are armed with daggers and bows 
and arrows. Adams does not know if he 
had any family. 

In a store-room of the King’s house 
Adams observed about twenty muskets, ap- 
parently of Freuch manufacture, one of 
them double-barreled ; but he never saw 
them made use of, 


For a considerable time after the arriy. 
al of Adams and his companion, the peo- 
ple used to come in crowds to stare at them; 
and he afterwards understood that many 
persons came several days’ journey on pur_ 
pose. The Moors remained closely con_ 
fined in prison ; but Adams and the Por_ 
Portuguese boy had permission to visig 
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them. Atthe end of about six months, 
there arrived a company of trading Moors 
with tobacco, who after some weeks ran- 
somed the whole party. Adams does not 
know the precise quantity of tobacco which 
was paid for them, but it consisted of the 
lading of five camels, with the exception 
of about fifty pounds weight reserved by 
the Moors. These Moors seemed to be 
well known at Tombuctoo, which place, 
he understood, they were accustomed to 
visit every year during the rainy season. 


Tombuctoo has no walls, nor any 
thing resembling a fortification; it is 
builtin a straggling manner ; the houses 
are square boxes, made of sticks, clay. 
and grass ; the rooms are all on the 
ground floor ; they have no furnitare, 


except earthen jars, wooden bowls, and. 


grass mats, on which the people sleep. 
It does not stand on the great river 
Neele, or the Joliba, but ten or twelve 
miles distant from it, on a stream that 
runs into it, 


The natives of Tombuctoo are a stout, 
healthy race, and are seldoin sick, although 
they expose themselves by lying out in the 
sun at mid-day, when the heat is almost 
insupportable to a white man. It is the 
universal practice of both sexes to grease 
themselves all. over with butter produced 
from goat's milk, which makes the skin 
smooth, and gives it a shining appearance. 
This is usually renewed every day ; when 
neglected, the skin becomes rough, grey- 
ish, and extremely ugly. They usually 
sleep under cover at night ; but sometimes 
in the hottest weather, they will lie ex- 
posed to the night air with little or no 
covering, notwithstanding that the fog 
which rises from the river descends like 
dew, and in fact, at that season, supplies 
the want of rain. 


All the males of Tombuctoo have an in- 
cision on their faces from the top of the 
forehead down to the nose, from which 
proceed other lateral incisions over the 
eyebrows, ipto all of which is inserted a 
blue dye, produced from a kind of ore 
which is found in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The women have also incisions on 
their faces, but in a different fashion; the 
lines being from two to five in number, 
cut on each cheek bone, from the temple 
straight downwards : they are also stained 
with blue. These incisions being made on 
the faces of both sexes when they are 
about twelve months old, the dyeing ma- 
‘terial which is inserted in them becomes 
acarcely visible as they grow up. 
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Except the King and Queen and their 
companions, who had achange of dress 
about once a week, the people were in ge- 
neral very dirty, sometimes not washing 
themselves for twelve or fourteen days to- 
gether. Besides the Queen, who, as has 
been already stated, wore a profusion of 
ivory and bone ornaments in her hair, 
some of a square shape and others about as 
thick as a shilling, but rather smaller, 
(strings of which she also wore about her 
wrists and ankles) many of the women 
were decorated in a similarmanner; and 
they seemed to consider hardly any fa- 
vour too great to be conferred on the per- 
son who would make them a present of 
these precious ornaments. Gold ear-rings 
were much worn. Some of the women 
had also rings on their fingers ; but these 
appeared to Adams to be of brass; and as 
many of the latter had letters upon them 
(but whether in the Roman or Arabic 
characters, Adams cannot tell) he concluded 
both from this circumstance, and from their 
workmanship, that they were not made by 
the Negroes, but obtained from the Moor- 
ish, traders. 

It does not appear that they have any 
public religion, as they have no house 
of worship, no priest, and as far as 
Adams could discover, never meet toge~ 
therto pray. The only ceremony that 
appeared like an act of prayer was on 
occasion of the death of any of the in- 
habitants, when their relatives assembled 
and sat round the corpse. The burial 
is unattended with any ceremony. The 
deceased are buried in the clothes in 
which they die, at a small distance to 
the south west of the town. 

Adams does not believe that any of 
the Negroes could write. He can form 
no idea of the population of Tombuctoo ; 
but thinks that on one occasion, he saw 
as many as two thousand inhabitants as- 
sembled. He did not observe any shops ; 
he never saw the Negroes find any gold ; 
but he understood, that it was procured 
out of the mountains, and on the banks 
of rivers to the southward ; no doubt, in 
the mamner described by Parke. He 
saw no rain, except a few drops just be« 
fore his departure ; yet there is rain in 
winter. He never saw the Joliba; but 
had heard it mentioned. «Moors are not 
settled in this city; they are only al- 
lowed to trade there. 

Very different are these particulars 
from those formerly in circnlation ; they 
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are not, however, theless entitled to re- 
ception, 

The route homewards abounds in vi- 
cissitudes. A different course from that 
by which the prisoners arrived, equally 
led then across desarts; at the dis- 
tance of thirteen days from Tombuctoo, 
is Tudenny, distinguished by four wells 
of excellent water, and large ponds or 
beds of salt, from which the country 
round about to a great distance is sup- 


plied. A desert of twenty-nine days: 


succeeded ; hunger, thirst, exhausted 
strength, and death. At length a wa- 
tering place, and a village of tents, af- 
forded relief; aud here Adams and his 
companions were employed in taking 
care of goats and sheep, during eleven 
months. Here despair of liberty led 
Adams to revolt, and flight: he reached 
another village, obtained another mas- 
ter, and, a mistress, too; but, the in- 
tercourse was detected ; and the culprit 
was again sold, to a purchaser whose 
residence being at Wadinoon, to the 
northward, brings him so much nearer 
home. Here he found three of his fel- 
low sailors in the Charles, was ill treat- 
ed, put in irons, and doomed to death, 
but at length was ransomed by the British 
Vice Consul, and brought into his ser- 
vice, whence he gradually proceeded by 
way of Mogadore and Cadiz, to London. 


The reception of Adams by the Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Dupuis, at Mogadore, affords 
an opportunity of comparing the story 
he then told, with the accounts he gave 
when examined in London ; and, indeed, 
was an occasion of his being discovered 
in London, in a distressed condition, by 
a gentleman who had scen him at Cadiz 
in the service of an English Merchant, 
there, where his history, as having been 
at Tombuctoo, was reported, and ex- 
cited considerable interest. To Mr, 
Dupuis we are also indebted for many 
valuable notes, and various information; 
which, on the whole, confirm the testi- 
movy of this wandering sailor, while 
they assign a proper level to his powers 
of observation, and his general qua'ifica- 
tions. After having received assistance, 
and told his story, he quitted London 
for America, as soon as possible; leav- 
ing behind him a large portion of a 


the Treasury, which will be increased 
by the profits of this volume. 


The public mind looks with great 
anxiety to the expeditions now ad- 
vaneing in Africa: a more favoyra- 
ble poiut of time for the appearance 
of this narrative could not ovcur. it 
increases our acquaintance with the 
country and the people, though not so 
much as might have been hoped for 
from a better prepared mind, We pay 
little attention to Adams’s errors in Natn- 
ral History, or in Geography, which must 
strike every reader ; they are those of 
an illiterate sailor, An elephant with 
four tusks ;—an animal with a pouch 
on its back, in wiich it deposits its 
prey, are evidently mistakes occasioned 
by ignorance of language. Many confu- 
sions equally gross liave the same cause. 
Adams has taken many Negro words for 
Arabic, and vice versa. He has im- 
perfectly guessed the situation of places, 
and the direction of routes; neverthe- 
less, we accept the narrative, generally, 
as genuine, and instructive. It is at 
least equal to those obtained from the 
Moorish merchants, which were all we 
had, previously ; and it assists to mode- 
rate that exaggerated estimate which 
some had formed of the vast magnitude 
of that object after which, as well the 
French nation, as ourselves, had been 
long anxious. 

It would not surprise us, should fu- 
ture discoveries divest the personages 
whom Adams has described as royal, of 
some of their dignity ; nor to find, that 
this famous city of Tombuctoo was not 
the Metropolis of the Sovereignty, nor 
the real center of trade. Thut probab- 
ly, is on the great river ; and remains 
yet to be discovered. 

The description given by Adams of 
the milder character of the negroes, 
and the more ferocious disposition of the 
Moors, we believe to be strictly just. 
The proof of the latter rests on a thou- 
sand facts well authenticated : another 
is furnished by Mr. Consul Dupuis, 

It isto be remarked that the Christian 
captives are invariably worse treated than 
the idolatrous or Pagan slaves whom the 
Arabs, either by theft or purchase, bring 
from the interior of Africa, and that reli- 
gious bigotry is the chief cause of this dis- 


bounty assigned him by the Lords of 


tinction. The zealous disciples of Mo- 
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hammed consider the Negroes merely 4s 
iguorant unconverted beings, upon whom, 
by the act of enslaving them they are con- 
ferring a benefit, by placiug them within 
reach of instruction in the “true belief ;” 
and the Negroes having no hopes of ran- 
som, and being often enslaved when chil- 
dren, are in general, soon converted to the 
Mohammedan faith. The Christians, on 
the contrary, are looked upon as hardened 
infidels, and as deliberate despisers of the 
Prophet's call ; and as they in general sted- 
fastly reject the Mohammedan creed, and 


at least never embrace it whilst they have |” 


hopes of ransom, the Mooslim, consistently 
with the spirit of many passages in the 
Koran,views them with the bitterest hatred, 
and treats them with every insult and 
cruelty which amerciless bigotry can sug- 
est. 
It is not to be understood, however, tha 
the Christian slaves, though generally i!l- 
treated and inhumanly worked by their 
Arab owners, are persecuted by them os- 
tensibly on account of their religion.— 
They, oun the contrary, often encourage the 
Christians to resist the importunities of 
those who wish to convert them: for, by 
embracing Islamism the Christian slave ob- 
tains his freedom ; and however ardent 
may be the zeal of the Arab to make pro- 
selytes, it seldom blinds him to the calcu- 
lations of self-interest. 


A curious instance of the struggle thus 
excited between Mohammedan zeal and 
worldly interest, was related to me to have 
occurred at Wed-Noon, in the case of a 
boy belonging to an English vessel which 
had been wrecked on the neighbour- 
ing coast a short time previous to the 
¢ Charles.” 


This boy had beeu persuaded to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith; but after a little 
while, repenting of what he had done, he 
publicly declared that he had renounced 
the doctrines of the Koran, and was again 
a Christian. To punish so atrocious an 
outrage, the Arabs of Wed-Noon resolved 
to burn him; and they would no doubt 
have punctually performed the ceremony, 
but for the interference of the man from 
whose service the boy had emancipated 
himself by his first conversion. This man 
contended, that by abjuring the Moham- 
medan faith, the boy had returned into his 
former condition of slavery, and was again 
his property ; and in spite of the most op- 

robrious epithets which were heaped upon 
him (including even the term “ infidel,” the 
horror and abomination of all true Moo- 
selmin) the man insisted that if they would 
burn the boy, they should first reimburse 
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him for the valae of a slave. Reluctant 
to lose their sacrifice, the Arabs now at- 
tempted to raise money by subscription 
to purchase the boy; and contributions 
were begged about the town to burn the 
Christian. But in the end, as they made 
slow progress towards obtaining by these 
means a sufficient sum to purchase the boy, 
they relinquished their project ; the own- 
er, however, was shortly afterwards obliged 
to remove his slave to another part of the 
country, to secure him from private as- 
sasination. 

But, not religious zeal alone prompts 
them to such cruelty: these Moors of 
Africa take offence but too easily, and 
when once offended, are with difficulty 
pacified. They harbour revenge, too, 
with the most obstinate perseverance, 
and take a delight in perpetrating it. A 
history of such a transaction is given in 
the Appendix, No. Il. to this volume; 
which our readers will consider as a 
fixed trait in the character of these 
impassioned sons of Africa. 


The following anecdote, to the catas- 
trophe of which I was an eye-wituess, will 
exemplify in some degree these traits of 
their character. A Shiilul having mur- 
dered one of his countrymen in a quarrel, 
fled to the Arabsfrom the vengeance of the 
relations of his antagonist; but not think- 
ing himself secure even there, he joined a 
party of pilgrims aud went to Mecca.— 

‘rom this expiatory journey he returned at 
the end of eight or nine years to Barbary ; 
and proceeding to his native district, he 
there sought (under the sanctified name of 
El Haje, the Pilgrin,—a title of reverence 
amongst the Mohammedans) to effect a 
reconciliation wiih the friends of the deceas- 
ed. They, however, upon hearing of bis 
return, attempted to seize him; but owing 
to the fleetness of his horse he escaped and 
fled to Mogadore, having been severely 
wounded by a musket bal! in his flight— 
His pursuers followed him thither ; but the 
Governor of Mogadore hearing the cir- 
cumstances of the case, strougly interested 
himself in behalf of the fugitive, and en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to effect a recon- 
ciliation. The mau was imprisoned; aud 
his persecutors thea hastened to Morocco 
to seek justice of the Emperor. That 
prince, it is said, endeavoured to save the 
prisoner ; and to add weight to his recom. 
mendation, offered a pecuniary compeusa- 
tion in lieu of the offender's life; which the 
parties, although persons of mean condition, 
rejected. They returned triumphant to Mo- 
gadore, with the Emperor's order for the de- 
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livery of the prisoner into their hands: and 
having taken him out of prison, they im- 
mediately conveyed him without the walls 
of the town, where one of the party, load- 
ing his musket before the face of their vic- 
tim, placed the muzzle to his breast and 
shot him through the body ; but as the 
man did not immediately fall, be drew his 
dagger and by repeated stabbing put an 
end to his existence. The calm intrepidity 
with which this unfortunate Shilluh stood 
to meet his fate, could not be witnessed 
without the highest admiration ; 2d, how- 
ever much we must detest the biood-thirsti- 
ness of his executioners, we must still ac 

knowledge that there is something closely 
allied to nobleness of sentiment in the in- 
flexible perseverance with which they pur. 
sued the murderer of their friend to pu- 
nishment, without being diverted from 
their purpose by the strong inducements of 
self-interest. . 


A Course of Lectures on Dramatic 
rt and Literature, by Augustus Wil- 
liam Schlegel: translated from the ori- 
ginal German. By John Black. 2 Vols. 
$vo. Price 24s. Baldwin and Co. Lon- 
don. 1815. 


Tnat Germany has lately produced 
eminent men in the various walks of Li- 
terature, is a well known fact, although 
from public circumstances, we, in. this 
island, have had but slight acquaintance 
with their labours, Intercourse being 
again established, we have the pleasing 
prospect of receiving both profit and 
pleasure by continental communications 
learned and ingenious ; while, to judge 
from what Catalogues and Journals have 
reached us, we derive satisfaction from 
the returns made hy our country; and 
from the honourable post assigned to 
the labours of British literati, in the 
esteem of intelligent foreigners. 

There certainly was a defect in Ger- 
man feelings, as there was in those of 
our own nation, among the leading cha- 
racters of the last generation, or rather 

erhaps, of the generation before the 
ast, in following too partially the modes 
and sentiments which prevailed in 
France. We are not illiberal enongh 
to pronounce a thing worthless, because 
it originates with a rival, or an enemy; 
neither are we so incapable of judging 
for ourselves, as to accept without exa- 
mivation whatever a rival, or an enemy, 
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thinks proper to boast of as superior or 
exquisile. Nonseuse is nonsense, and 
frivolity is frivolity, whether sanctioned 
by French critics, who laugh at Ger- 
man solidity, or by Germans, who de- 
tect the deceptions of French superci- 
licusness, aud scow! at the frightful fash- 
ions, to which the folly of the moment 
obliges them to conforin. 

Frederic of Prussia patronized what- 
ever was French : his flatterers, to ob- 
tain his favour, praised whatever he pa- 
tronized. The consequences we have 
seen, and dearly bas Prussia paid for 
the errors of Frederic, A better spirit 
has arisen in Germany, and now, inde- 
pendent of former bias, that country ex- 
ercises the right of thinking for itself. 

On this independence we congratulate 
it. This will, no doubt, pervade the 
whole of the national feelings, and in- 
stead of a mongrel set of notions, nei- 
ther French nor German, but a bad 
mixture of both; ideas and sentiments 
truly German will display themselves, 
and take the lead in aflairs of moment, 
for such is national opinion ; in affairs, 
too, not equally important, though cer- 
tainly, not without a respectable degree 
of consequence, 

That is of consequence which the 
public think so; and whether it be the 
duty of preserving inviolate the energies 
of a National Constitution, or maintain- 
ing in due dignity the’ honour of a Na- 
tional Theatre, if it affect the public 
mind, no well-informed statesman will 
deem it beneath his notice. The relax- 
ations and amusements of the citizens in 
civilized states, have always been ob- 
jects of atteution to the Governors of 
those states; and though, it may be 
supposed, that the officers entrusted with 
the duty of inspecting them, have sel- 
dom been critically acquainted with the 
rules of Aristotle, or the maxims of the 
Greeks, yet, they ought to have been 
familiar with the effect of certain spec- 
tacles on the minds, the passions, and 
the prejudices too, of their countrymen ; 
and alive to the practical application of 
the principle, which enjoins all possible 
care that the Commonwealth sustains 
no injury. 

To have broken the shackles of vice 
is no small act of virtue: to have dared 
to restore freedom from French domina- 
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tion, though to the transitory kings and 
queens of the theatre only, ‘is honour- 
able to the author of the lectures before 
us. We cannot, indeed, adopt every word 
he says; and must beg leave to dissent 
even from parts of his panegyric on 
Shakespeare ; yet we honour bis inde- 
pendence, and we respect the diligeuce 
manifested in his researches, He intro- 
duces his ipstructions by reference to 
the antients, and among them, princi- 
pally to the Greeks; for the Romans 
he keeps mostly in the back ground, 
Now, it is true, that we have not much 
acquaintance with the theatre of other 
nations ; yet, we own, that we did ex- 
pect some uotice of those very curious 
dramas which modern learning has 
brought to our acquaintance from India; 
—<dramas, which, from their antiquity, 
as well as their native beauties, dev-und 
the consideration of critics and connoi- 
seurs, 

Dramatie exhibitions certainly exist 
in China; they were not unknown tothe 
South Sea fslanders, discovered by 
Cooke; and some allusion to those 
sceues, though savage, would have add- 
ed a variety to the themes treated on 
by the Lecturer, To come nearer to 
his purpose, Egypt unquestionably had 
Drawas, though their nature is not fully 
known to us; they were probably, reli- 
gious; asin the first instance, no doubt, 
were those of Greece. Moreover, we 
do not think, that these religious ob- 
servances were originally intrusted to a 
strolling Thespis in his Cart. It was 
not religious -rites, in any sense, that 
were performed by actors whose cheeks, 
for want of more comely red, were stain- 
ed with Jees of wine. Jf so, the dis- 
tinction between the- rise and the his- 
tory of Tragedy and Comedy is clear: 
Tragedy was historic, religious and in- 
structive: Comedy was popular, per- 
soual, and perfklious ; it was character 
swollen into Caricatuva, 


Nothing could be more nataral, than 
the desire to become acquainted with 
the history of the country ; and nothing 
could more strongly coincide with the 
disposition of a wise legislature. An- 
cient events were, therefore, set before 
a people who could not read; and His- 
tory was taught by the poet, to those 
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to whom the Historian (if he existed,) 
was inaccessible, A natienal event be- 
came the dignity of tragedy; a village 
incident, or ramour, was the favourite 
of comedy, The ordinary characters of 
ordinary life, figured in the barn, or 
found their representatives in the strol- 
ling company; but kings and heroes 
aud deities, demanded greater preparas 
tions, more artificial splendour, and 
more striking configuration in every 
part. 

Neither were these events always come 
plete in a single dacident: they cousisted 
of parts, consequences, naturally fol- 
lowing from some leading event. The 
poet could not (or would tot) always 
bring the whole of these into one piece, 
tie found in different parts of the same 
story sutlicient employment for his 
Muse, and he preferred affecting the 
minds of spectators by simplicity, rae 
ther than oppressing them by super 
abundance. He therefure divided his 
theme. 


And we acknowledge an obligation to 
M. Schlegel, ior having set the fact of 
a trilogy, or three pieces performed on 
the same day, in a somewhat stronger 
light than usual: we are hereby enabled 
to discern to what degree certain trage- 
dies besides being historical, were reli- 
gious ; especially those which took for 
their basis the woes of the house of 
Atreus, 

These woes originated in the impiety 
and perjury of King Tantalus, whose race 
was distinguished for violence and mur- 
der; but, especially from the cruelty of 
Atreus, who caused two children of bis 
brother to be served up to their father 
at an entertainment. Agamemnon, hig 
son, obtained bis wife Clytemnestra, by 
slaying her husband. Menelaus, ano- 
ther son, married Helen, whose seduce 
tion by Paris, caused the ruin of Troy; 
for, to avenge the insult Greece col- 
lected her forces; which being winde 
bound, cost the hapless Iphigenia, 
daughter of Agamemnon, her life, as a 
sacrifice to Diana; under pretence of 
avenging Iphigenia, Clytemnesira, with 
her paramour Egisthas, murdered Agae 
memnon, on his return from Troy; to 
avenge Agamemnon, Orestes murdered 
his mother, Clytemuestra; and to pue 
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nish Orestes, the Furies haunted him to 
insanity and restlessness, Here, how- 
ever, punishment stops; for Clytem- 
nestra certainly deserved death, though 
her son should not have been the perso 
to inflict it: Orestes is brought to trial ; 
and, the votes being equal, he is ac- 
quilted. 

This history furnished topic’ for the 
ingenuity of several Poets ; and the pieces 
they composed are to be considered as 
unfolding that chain of events, (all 
conducted by interference of the gods) 
by which one primary crime led to 
many more; each generation, as fresh 
agents rose, deserved personal punish- 
ment for personal guilt, still combining 
the recollection of the original trans- 
gression; till the balance of crime and 
ef punishment became equal. 

Among the remaining pieces of Aschy- 
lus, we have what is bighly deserving of 
our attention, a complete trilogy. The 
antiquarian account of trilogies is this, that 
in the more early times the poet did not 
contend for the prize with a single piece, 
but with three, which however were not 
always connected together by their con- 
tents, and that a fourth satirical drama was 
also attached to them. All these were suc- 
cessively represented in one day. The 
idea which we must form of the trilogy in 
relation to the tragic art is this: a tragedy 
cannot be indefinitely lengthened and con- 
tinued, jike the Elomeric epic poem for ex- 
sinple, to which whole rhapsodies have 
been appended ; for this is too independent 
and complete withia itself, Notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, however, several 
tragedies may be connected together by 
means of a common destiny running 
throughout all their actions in ove great 
cycle. Hence the fixing on the number 
three admits of a satisfactory explanation. 
It is the thesis, ihe antithesis, and the cou- 
vuexion. ‘The advantage of this conjunc- 
tion was that, in the consideration of the 
connected fables, a more ample degree of 
gratification wes derived than could possi- 
bly be obtained from a single action. The 
objects of ‘the three tragedies might be 
separated by a wide interval of time, 
follow close upon one another. 

The three pieces of the irilogy of s- 
chylus are Agamemnon, the Choephora or 
Electra, and the Eumenides or Furies, The 
obicct of the first is the murder of Aga- 
mewoon by Clytemnestra, on his retary 
irom ‘Trey. In the second, Orestes avenges 
his father by killing his mother: facto pius 


et sceleratus codem. This deed, although 
perpetrated from the most powerful mo- 
tives is repugnant however to natural and 
mora} order. Orestes as a Prince was, it 
is true, entitled to exercise justice even on 
ihe members of his own family: but he 
was uader the necessity of siealing in dis- 
guise into the dwelling of the tyrannical 
usurper of his throne, and of going te work 
like an assassin. ‘The memory of his father 
pleads his excuse; but although Clytem- 
nestra has deserved death, fie blood of 
his mother still rises up in judgment against 
him. This is represented in the Lumenides 
iu the form of contention among the Gods, 
some of whom approve of the deed of Ores- 
tes, while others persecute him, till at last 
the divine wisdom, under the figure of Mi- 
nerva, reconciles the opposite claims, esta- 
blishes a peace, and puts an end to the 
jong series of crimes aud punishments 
which desolated the royal house of Atreus 

A considerable interval takes place be- 
tween the period of the first and second 
pieces, during which Orestes grows up to 
manhood. ‘the second and third are con- 
nected together immediately in the order 
of time. Orestes takes Might after the 
murder of his mother to Delphi, where we 
find him at the commencement of the Eu- 
menides, 

In each of the two pieces, there is a visi- 
ble refereuce to the one which follows. In 


| Agamemnon, Cassandra and the chorus 


prophesy, at the close, to the arrogant Cly- 
temnestra and her paramour /Egisthus, the 
punishment -which awaits them at the 
hands of Orestes. In the Choephore, 
Orestes, immediately after the execution of 
the deed, finds no longer any repose; the 
furies of his mother begin to persecute him, 
and he announces lus resolution of taking 
refuge in Delphi. 

The connexion is therefore evident 
throughout, and we may consider the 


‘three pieces, which were connected toge- 


ther even in the representation, as so many 
acts of one great and entire drama. I 
meution this as a preliminary justification 
of Shakspeare and other modern poets, in 
connecting together in one representation 
alarger circle of human destinies, as we 
can produce to the critics who object to 
this the supposed example of the ancients. 


And now, what becomes of the boast- 
ed unities of time and place, so zea- 
lously enforced by the French critics ? 
—If these three pieces, forming one 
subject, are no other than the acts of a 
modern drama, in what does the 
management of them differ from Rich- 
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ard If. or Macbeth? The scene in 
one of them begins in Delphi, and con- 
cludes at Athens; this surely violates 
the unity of place; and that which be- 
gins with the taking of Troy, and passes 
over a sea-voyage as swiftly as a sea- 
voyage is passed over in Othello, equally 
violates the unity of time. In the mean 
while the subject preserves its unity ; 
and quite as much in the modern tra- 
gedy as in the antient; since, probably, 
the spectators, after having seen one 
piece, went away daring the inierval, 
and followed their inclinations, ull the 
succeeding piece was announced,—— 

It does not follow, that we allow the 
Poet an unlimited privilege of trausport- 
ing us, at his pleasure, from place to 
place, in an instant. A scene in Bri- 
tain shifted to a scene in Rome, and 
again shifted, in a moment, to Britain, 
js not to be endured. This is hcen- 
tioasness, not liberty; it cannot be pre- 
pared for, as it ought to be; and to 
censure, on this account, Shakespeare 
must continue lable, 

M. Schlegel has done his hest to ren- 
der the form and arrangement of the 
Grecian stage itelligible ; but, for want 
of a delineation, his labours terminate 
in darkness visible. We consider our- 
selves as being pretty much at home on 
the subject; yet dare not aflirm, that 
we fully understand him, His explana- 
tions of the causes for the use of masks 
among the antients, are among the best 
we have seen; but, by what inadver- 
tence he could forget the whole suite of 
masks, with the other theatrical accom- 
paniments in the volumes coutaining the 
Antiquities. found at Herculaneum, ex- 
ceeds our comprehension, They would 
have farnished much illustration, gene- 
rally; and of some things, iu parti- 
cular, Nor would it have been unworthy 
of him to have hinted, at least, at the 
tickets for admission, (though a humble 
subject) which he would have found in 
that important work, 

As this subject—Masks is among the, 
most obscure to modern readers, we 
shall admit an extract or two, which 
may assist in illustrating it, 

The fidelity of the representation was 
less their object than its beauty; with us it 


‘is exactly the reverse, The use of masks, 


which appears astonishing to us, was not 
ouly justifitbie on this priuciple, but abso- 
lutely essential ; aud far from consicering 
them in the light of a last resource, the 
Creeks would with justice have considered 
as a last resource the being obliged ‘to 
allow a player with vulgar, ignoble, or 
sirougly marked individual features, to re- 
present an Apoilo or a Hercules. To them 
this would have appeared downright pro- 
fanaiionu. 

Now, this is partly true; and com- 
bines with the idea, that the appear- 
auces ef the gods on the stage, were 
were appearances, aud were so under= 
stood. The deities could assume what 
shape they pleased; but in the Greek 
tragedies they retained their characte- 
ristic lineaments, (always exempt from 
passion and suffering) though the Spec 
tator was at liberty to think them ine 
substantial. The forms of masks for 
human characters, which were to shew 
greater susceptibility of feeling, are 
more embarrassing. The lecturer praises 
the artists of Athens, who were, how- 
ever, cautious in forming likenesses of 
great men, for satirical comedy: Aris- 
tophanes could find uo workman who 
would take off Creon, The art of mask- 
makingis not wholly unknown in Italy ; 
for, says our author 

We have obtained a knowledze of the 
masks from the imitations in stone which 
have come down tous. ‘They disp!xy both 
beauty and variety. That great variety 
must have taken place in the tragical de- 
partment (in the comic, we can have no 
doubt about the matter) is evident from the 
rich store of technical expressions in the 
Greek language for every gradation of the 
ave, and character of masks. See the Ono- 
masticon of Jul. Poliux. In the marble 
masks, however, we can neither see the 
thinness of the mass from which the real 
masks were executed, the more delicate 
colouring, nor the exquisite mechanism of 
the joinings. The abundance of excellent 
workmeu possessed by Athens, in every 
thing which had a reference to the plastic 
arts, will warrant the conjecture that they 
were in this respect inimitable. Those 
who have seen the masks of wax in the 
grand stile, which in some degree contain 
ihe whole head, lately contrived at the Ro- 
men carnival, may form to themselves a 
pretty good idea of the theatrical masks of 
the ancients. ‘They imitate life even to its 
movements in a most masterly manner, and 
at such a distance ag that frem which the 
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sncient players were seen, the deception is 
most perfect. They always contain the 
apple of the eye, as we see it in the ancient 
masks, and the person covered sees merely 
through the aperture left for the iris. The 
ancients must have gone still farther, and 
contrived also aniris for the masks, accord- 
jng to the anecdote of the singer Thamyris, 
who, in a piece which was probably of 
Sophocles, made bis appearance with a blue 
and a black eye. Even accidental circum- 
stances were imitated; for instance, the 
cheeks of Tyro, down which the biood had 
rolled from the cruel conduct of bis step- 
mother. The head from the mask must no 
doubt hieve appeared somewhat large for 
the rest of the figure; but this dispropor- 
tion, in tregedy at least, would not be 
perceived from the elevation of the cothur- 
nus. 

The Grecian mythology was a web of 
local and national traditions: and the 
Poets had much the same advantage in 
treating the appearance of supervatural 
beings, as Shakespeare had in intro- 
ducing his fairies. The public voice 
allowed there were, or had been, such 
beings, and that they had visited, and 
probahiy still did visit, this lower world; 
their feats, too, were preserved by a po- 
pular persuasion, just strong enough to 
ensure the Poet a balance in his favour. 
Of this he took advantage; and, pro- 
vided he kept within the bounds of pru- 
dence, all was well. National partia- 
lities, also, were carefully studied: be 
fore an Athenian andience, Athens was 
praised to the skies; before an English 
audience, the popularity of Queen Eliza- 
beth protected from severity, one of the 
boldest adventures of the stage, in the 
play of Henry Vil. The music, and 
the dancing, were religious, on the 
Greek theatre; not so, on the modern 
stage. The pomp is now different; but 
whether it is more affecting, may be 
doubted. The Comedy of Greece was 
certainly too personal: Mr. S. has at- 
tempted to justify Aristophanes; but. 
the attempt cannot be thought successful: 
his object was any thing, but patriotic 
and virmious. 

We cannot follow this writer through 
the whole of his work; but must con- 
tent ourselves with reporting, that he al- 
Juts six lectures to the Grecian stage, 
aid dramatic writers :—His reference 
te the Romaa theatre is very succinct; 


from which he steps at onee to the Ita- 
lian, to Tasso and Guarini, to Metas- 
tasio and Alfieri. The French stage he 
treats rather roughly: the rules by 
which it has been guided, he exposes, 
as founded on mistakes of Greek prin- 
ciples ; and the great Voltaire dwindles 
under his crushing haud to a mere mal- 
kin of antient learning. The costume of 
the former French school he ridicules: 


Let us hear the description of Voltaire of 
the manner in which Augustus delivered 
his discourse to Cinna and Maximus in the 
time of Louis XIV. Augustus entered 
with the step of a braggadocio, his head 
covered with a four-cornered peruque 
which hang down to his girdle; the pe- 
ruque was stuck full of Jaure! leaves, and 
above this he wore alarge hat with a double 
row of red feathers. He seated himself ou 
a huge easy chair with two steps, Cinna 
and Maximus on two small chairs; and the 
pompous declamation fully corresponded to 
the ostentatious manner in which he made 
his appearance. As at that time, and even 
tong afterwards, tragedies were acted in the 
vewest fashioned court dress, with large 
cravats, swords, and hats, no other move- 
ments were practicable but such as were 
allowable in an anti-chamber, or, at most, 
a slight waving of the hand; and it was 
even considered a bold theatrical attempt, 
when, in the last scene of Polyeucte, Seve- 
rus entered with his haton his head for the 
purpose of accusing Felix of treaehery, and 
the latter listened to him with his hat under 
his arm. 

The costume of the English stage kept 
even pace with that of the French, Ad- 
dison’s Cato made his appearance ina 
full-bottom peruque of enormous dimen- 
sions, flowing down below his Roman 
girdle ; while. his daughter spread her 
hoop across the stage,—and in the dy- 
ing scene attended her father, who in a 
fashionable Bauian robe, died comme il 
faut. in an easy chair of the newest 
taste and construction. But our author 
does not coufine his censures to times 
past: he even ventures to criticise the 
French players,—the present French 
players, with all thir improvements. 


I have found occasionally, even in the 
action of the very best players of the present 
day, sudden leaps from the measured so- 
lemnity in recitation and gesticulation 
which the general tone of the composition 
required, to a boisterousness of passion ab- 


solutely Convulsive, without any due pre 
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paration or softening by intervening gra- 
dations. They are led to this by a sort of 
obscure feeling, that theconventional forms 
of poetry generally impede the movemeuts 
of nature; when the poet any where !erves 
them at liberty they then indemnify then- 
selves for the former constraint, and joad, 
as it were, this rare moment of abandow 

ment with the whole amount of life and 
animation which had been kept back, and 
which ougtit to have been equally diffused 
over the whole. Hence their convulsive 
and obstreperous violeace. In bravura they 
take care not to be deficient; but they fre 

queutly lose sight of the true spirit of the 
composition. In generai, they consider 
their parts as a sort of mosaic work of bri'- 
liant passages (with the siagle exception of 
the powerful ‘Talma), and they rather ev- 
deavour to make the most of each separate 
passage, independently of the rest, than to 
yo back to the iavisible cenira! pojut of the 
character, and to consider the wiole of the 
expressions as 80 many emanations from 
that point. They are always afraid of un- 
derdoing their parts; and hence they are 
worse qualified for reserved action, for elo- 
quent si'ence,where,under an appearance of 
outward tranquillity, the most hidden emo 

tions of the nund are betrayed. However, 
this is a part which is seldom imposed ou 
them by their poets ; and if the cause of the 
above excessive violence in the expression 
of passion is not to be found in their works, 
they at all events ocension the actor to lay 
greater stress on superficial brillianey than 
on a profound knowledge of character, 


After perusing this passage, can the 
reader wonder at the universal combi- 
nation of the French journals agaiust 
Mr. Schlegel? What! dispute the 
taste of the Great Nation! Well might 
they wish him, as Voltaire wished all 
German critics, ** more wit, with fewer 
consonants.” 


To the Comedy and Comedians of 
France, the author does full justice; 
and it must be acknowledged, that they 
play these pieces with a gentility, an 
ease, a vivacity, and an apparent plea- 
sure, which captivates the spectator. 
This is the natural disposition of the 
people ; and is strongly sided by the 
force of a long continued study and dis- 
cipline, to which the actors of few (if 
any) other nations ean bring themselves 
to submit. After all, however, Mr. 
S. seems to recnr to Shakespeare 
with peculiar pleasure. As an instance 


of his partiality for the British Bard, 
the following passage may be quoted: 


Shakspeare’s comic talent is equally 
wouderful with that which he has shown 
in the pathetic and tragic: it stands ou an 
equai elevation, and possesses equal extent 
end profundity; all that 1 before wished 
was, not to admit that the former prepon- 
derated. He is highly invective in comic 
situations aud motives: it will be hardly 
possible to shew whence he has takeu any 
of them; whereas in the serious part of his 
dramas be has generally laid hoid of some- 
thing already known. His comic charac- 
terizaiion is equally true, various, and pro- 
found with bis serious. So little is he dis- 
posed to caricature, that we may rather 
say many of his traits are almost too nice 
and delicate for the stage, that they can be 
ouly properly seized by a great actor, and 
fully understood by a very acute audience. 
Not only bas he delineated maay kinds of 
folly, he has also contrived to exhibit mere 
stupidity in a most diverting and enter- 
taiuing manner. ‘There is also a peculiar 
species of the farcical to be found in his 
pieces, which seems to us to be 1atroduced 
in a more arbi:rary manner, but which, 
however, is founded im imitation of actual 
custom, ‘This is the introduction of the 
buffoon; the foo! with bis cap and (wotly 
dress, called in English, Clown, wie ap- 
pears in several comedies, though not in 
all, but in Leur alone of the tragedies, and 
who generally exercises his wit merely ia 
conversation with the principal persons, 
though he is also sometimes incorporated 
with the action. In those times it was not 
only usual for princes to keep court fools, 
but in many distinguished families they re- 


tained, along with other servants, such an - 


exbilerating house-mate as a good antidote 
against the insipidity and wearisomeness 
of orciniry \ife, as a welcome interruption 
of esteblished formalities. Great men, and 
even churchmen, did not consider it be- 
neath their dignity to recruit and solace 
themselves after important concerns with 
the conversation of their fools; the cel ~ 
brated Sir Thomas More had his fool 
printed along with himself by Holbein, 
Shakspeare appears to have lived imme- 
diately before the time when the custom 
began to be abolished; in the 
comic “authors who succeeded him the 
clown is no longer to be found. The dis- 
missal of the foo’ has been extolled as a 
proof of refinement ; and our honest fore- 
fathers have beeu pitied for taking delight 
in such a coarse and farcical entertainment. 
Tam much rather however disposed to be- 
lieve, that the practice was dropped from 
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the difficulty in findlng fools able to do full 
justice to their parts: on the otber hand, 
reason, with ali its conceit of itself, has be- 
com+ too timid to tolerate such bold irony; 
it is always careful Jest the mautle of its 
gravity should be disturbed in any of its 
foids ; aud rather than allow a privileged 
place to folly beside itself, it has uncon- 
sciously assumed the part of the ridicu- 
lous; but, alas! a heavy and cheerless ri- 
dicu'e. 

From these remarks, the reader will 
perceive that Mr, 8. had taken pains to 
make himself master of the leading 
points in Shakespeare’s History. Had 
he consulted Mr. Douce’s Essay on the 
Clowns of Shak speare, he might great- 
ly have enriched his observatious, as 
well by accuracy, as by completeness, 

An examination, seriafim, of Shakes- 
speare’s dramas which follow these re- 
marks, must be taken, as proof, that 
the audience to which these Lectures 
were delivered, were more or less, ac- 
quainted with the Faghsh Poet: anda 
this, in its turn, proves that such must 
be the fashion in Gorinany. Dryden 
is lowered by Mr. S. aimost to pity, 
The present state of the English Drama 
affords but few remarks, ‘The Spanish 
stage succeeds: and the German closes 
the series, with the hope of real im- 
provements and betler times. 


These Lectures must be considered as 
addressed—as they really were—to a 
German audience: we cannot recom- 
mend them as models in every part toa 
siwilar course addressed to an English 
audience. There are inany things known 
amoung us, which are not known in Ger- 
many; on theother hand, there are, no 
doubt, many prejudices, aud many feel- 
ings, popular in Germany, which are 
peculiar to that country, These con- 
tribute to establish essential differences, 
difterences to be well considered, and 
regulated or waived, with great discre- 
tion. 

It is but just that what the public 
pay for, they should receive with as 
much advantace as possible, Every de- 
partmeut of art has its rules: to violate 
ihose rules is, to treat the publie with 
coniempt; for, among a mixed audience 
there will always be some who uader- 
stand proprieties sufliciently well. It is 
not enough to plead precedent in justi- 
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fication of errors: good sense and su- 
perior information should guide, should 
controul ; and these will always be sup- 
ported by an enlightened public. It is 
true, indeed, that some reformations have 
been made; that the dissoluteness of 
the scene as exhibited formerly, would 
not be endured by a-modern audience ; 
yet all coutess, that much remains to 
be done, to satisfy the judicious; and 
to render this brauch of pubhe anmuse- 
ment such as Mr. Seblegel, with all 
friends to truth, nature, morality, and 
patriotism, wish it, 


Histoire de (Origine, des Progres, et 
dela Décadence iis Diverses bi ctions, &e. 
History of the Ovigiv, Progress, and De- 
cay of the Several Factions which agi- 
tated France from July 14, 1789, to the 
Abdication of Napoieun. By Joseph 

Li valiée. Vois. 8:0. Price 4). 7s. 

Murray, London. 1816. 


M. Lavallée observes, justly enough, 
that foreign nations, Envland included, 
could not see the factions which agi- 
tated France, trnly, through the me- 
dium of those cecuments, which the 
rulers of these factions published: while 
the suflevings ef all the neighbouring 
nations, with their natural consequences, 
was a bad prism, through which to 
contemplate the French uation during 
those turbulent times. There ought 
to be, undoubtedly, some distinction 
made, between the nation, and that 
soi-disant representative of it, Paris, 
which was the seat, or at least, the cen- 
tre, of those atrocities which degraded 
France, in the eyes of Integrity and 
Honour. but, aiter all, the people must 
take their share of the blame ; had they 
been virtuous, they bad not been plagued 
so deeply and so desperately. 

Our judgment on the more remote 
causes of the French Revolution is well 
known: they had been long brooding ; 
they dated far back ; they combined, 
and burst out at a favourable moment, 
when the spirits of the nation were agt- 
tated; but, they had their origin in the 
ill-advised measures of Louis XIV, in 
the licentiousness of the Regency, no 
less than in the extravagance and dis« 
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solutess of Louis XV. and, in that blan- 
der in Politics, the American War.— 
This is partly the opinion of the author ; 
though he takes another view of the 
subject. 


A man who was a party te some of 
the transactions of the times, and who 
saw the maddest of them, from the 
window of his official apartment, if not 
closer, is likely enough to be aequainied 
with many anecdotes ; and to recollect 
many observatious made by himself, and 
others, This is the principal merit of 
these volumes. They record some facts, 
not known to all the world; but also 
others, and those the major part, which 
are not distinguished by novelty, or by 
completeness : the warrator hints at 
them; but does not know them tho- 
roughly. 

We presume that the writer of this 
work was not the Editor of it: as a 
native of France, he must have correct- 
ed much of the style in revising it, with 
many of the press errors, which give 
pain to the reader, From some pas- 
sages, we Judge favourably of his ta- 
lents ; others seem to be injured by 
haste, or negligence ; they are mere 
current composition, We shall uot, there- 
fore, attempt to analyse the perform- 
ance, but shall deseribe it asa History of 
a section of the Prench Revolution, pro- 
per tobe known ; but, not equal to what 
might be expected frem an Actor really 
admitted behind the seenes. As _ the 
chief use. to be derived from these 
pages, is that of enlarging our know- 
ledge of the French character, we shall 
do little more than translate a few ex- 
travts, which may assist our endeavours 
for that purpose, It is of minor import, 
at the present moment, to become ac- 
quainted with the past, as a matter of 
History ; but, if it enable us to form a 
better judgment on the present, or to 
combine more rational probabilities into 
our conjectures on the future, it per- 
forms an office at once valuable and sa- 
lutary: the Historian lays us under an 
obligation ; and we derive no inconsi- 
derable benefit from his labours, 

To what puerilities the statesmen of 
France were reduced, we may learn 
from an anecdote, which very strongly 
marks the state of the French Court. 


If the Public Officer to whom that most 
iinportant concern, the care of the Na- 
tional Finances, was eutrusted, were fit 
for his «ffice, he was fit for it indepen- 
dent of this trifling jeu d'esprit, and 
ought to have been maintained in his 
place, accordingly : if his powers were 
unequal to the burden of his place ; it 
was injustice to the state to continue him 
in office, by whatever arts, and tricks of 
another nature, he might recommend 
himself, He was not Coach-maker ge- 
neral, but Cemptroleur General. 


M. de Calonne, in whose hands the 
finauces now were, was not liked by the 
King; but he possesed the greot art of in- 
fluencing the Queen, furuishing funds for 
her expences, without closely examining 
them, and playing off a multitude of those 
lively gallantries of which men in publig 
life know so well how to avai! themselves, 
to estublish their credit. If kings are not 
always proof against these fascinations, 
their success is more certain among queens; 
for this single reason, that queens are fe- 
males. Thus, for instance, in expectation 
of the journey to Fontainebleau, a period 
usually marked by the fall of some mini- 
ster, and foreseeing the possibility thatthe 
king might demand his portfolio from 
him, the wily courtier prepared his pro- 
ject, and in the most profound secrecy, 
waited the event of his scheme, to parry 
off the blow. ‘The journey took place ; 
and the dismission of M. de Caloune was 
whispered by every body. ‘The minister's 
serenity never forsook hin; and one mora- 
ing he obtained an interview with the 
queen, under pretence of official business, 

After a conversation of some minutes. 
dismissing his ministerial gravity, weil pre- 
served, to the moment, he assumed « flat- 
tering smile, by which he well knew how 
to animate his countenance, on occasion. 
Madam, said he, | have a favour to beg of 
your Majesty.—W hat is that ?—It is, to be 
allowed to make a present to Monsieur le 
Dauphin, of a trifling toy, which may 
afford that august child a uioment’samuse- 
ment. The Queen, knowing M. de Ca- 
lonne’s ingenuity, began to 'augh. Very 
readily, said she ; let us see this toy.—I am 
quite ashamed of my importanity, but in 
order to see it your Majesty will condes- 
cend to step as far as the balcony, The 
windows are open. The Queen advances 
towards them: What does she see? A 
little coach, of the most elegant form, en- 
riched with the most valuable paintings, 
drawn by eight ponies of the smallest size, 
and perfectly well matched, driven by a 
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coachman of five years old, and by » po 
stivion of three years old, attended by three 
most beautiful children as footmen, —chil- 
dren so lovely that they seemed to be so 
many cuyids, wearing the livery of Mon- 
sieur Je Dauphin:—and the coach—the 
horses—the attendants, were all in readi- 
ness at the foot of the Hight of steps, wait- 
ing the orders of their master. Charming! 
Exquisiie! She runs to the King. Come, 
come aloug, and see, Calonne is a con- 
juror: it is for your son: the prettiest 
thing, to be sure! A perfect prodigy! The 
King followed, as desired; his courtiers 
gathered around bim ; all enrapt in 
ration:.the equipage is ordered to drive 
about: the vtle Dauphin throws himself 
arouud De Caloune’s veck ; all are tran- 
Sported; ai! are euchanted. Now, how 
Was it possible to dismiss from his office a 
Controicur Ge vera! of the Finonces, who 
had shewu himself capable of such a bri'- 
invention? The Queen during seve- 
yal days did nothing tut speak of it, in 
ternis of preise. fhe no lounger dared 
to execute his joan. The mirister’s riva.s 
were vilstruck dum): the cour ters joined 
iu the and Caloune triumphed, 


This might secure the minister; but 
it did vot establish puble credit, or fill 
te coffers of the State. The con- 
$ quences we know ; and the miserai le 
deficit of less than a couple of millions 
annually, proved an insuperable diffi- 
culty to this enchanting ingenuity. 

Of what avail was the King’s better 
If he trusted to Calonne, 

e was tricked; if he trusted to Necker 
he was exposed ; the rivalship of these 
ministers, had other purposes in view, 
than the good of the country confided to 
their care. There was scarcely a step 
taken with the King’s perfect consent, 
for he ivresaw consequences, painful, if 
not fatal. The happy have many friends; 
so had the King. The unhappy !—it is 
not in Human Nature, to be friends with 
them ; and the King found bimself for- 
sakeu, by one after another, till the 
handfull that remained were insufficient 
to command the guard of his palace, or 
to protect him against a mob of insur- 
gent pillagers. 

The clergy are treated by M. Lavallee 
with great severity: they paid dearly 
for their want of discernment, And they 
must continue to pay. The Dake of 
Orleans is estimated at his true value; 


volution, with its miseries, is not 
charged on him. The insurrections 
planned and produced in the suburbs 
of Paris are well marked: the honour 
is divided between the Faurbourg St, 
Antoine, and the Lauxhourg St. Mar- 
eeau. It may be said, that the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine is the best for the pur- 
pose of discord ; and the Fauxbourg 
St. Marceau is best for the purpose of 
pillage.” The progress of liberty and 
crime occupies the chief part of the first 
Volume: we have no need to enlarge 
on this part of the melancholy History. 


The fatal error of making Paris the 


out by the author: in fact, it beeame 
the source of innumerable miseries, The 
society of the Jacobius is precis: ly suit- 
ed to meet the views of M. L. and, ac- 
cordingly, he traces its proceedings, dis- 
tinetly,—proceedivgs uot to be repelled 
hy the puny arws or more puny device, 
of Ministerial toy-meu. The Jacobins, 
certainly, caused the King’s «vasion, 
iid his death, The Jacobins patronized 
crimes the most bloody anc atrocious : 
massacres, in point of numbers slain ; 
unnatural, even to extravagance, in 
point of appalling and diabolical guilt. 
They raled the wativn by their affiliated 
clubs ; and the representatives of the 
nation by their armed mobs and insur- 
rections, The histories of the Girondists, 
of the Mountain, of Robespierre, &c. &e. 
follow; they afford instructive lessons, if 
the people of France would but attend 
to them! The secret Police of Robes- 
pierre is a eurious incident: certainly, 
Napoleon took many a hint from bis 
predecessor, and among others this: for 
no man ever was flattered, by order, 
as Napoleon was flattered, except that 
Dictator !”’ 


The odious falsity of scandalous adula- 
tion never was more clearly exposed than 
at the fall of Robespierre. His head had 
rolied on the scatfold several days, while 
the correspondence, sent up from his 
agents in the provinces, continued to dis- 
play his name surrounded by the most 
pompous titles of “ father of the people, 
—the virtuous—the magnanimous —the 
incorraptible—the saviour of the country,” 
&e. The following post, the same sigua- 
tures, the same wrilers, loaded his memory 


but, hie full share in producing the re- 


with epithets diametrically opposite “ ex- 


King’s residence, is strongly pointed 
g 
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ecrable tyran'—monster greedy of blood 
—executioner,” &c. By the dates of these 
leiters mizbt easily have been calculated 
the swifter or slower progress of the 
couriers, charged to spread the news of his 
death. Although these sudden changes 
from adoration to accus»tion, these dam- 
nations rapidly succeeding apotheosis, were 
things of course from their frequeucy, yet 
they uever were placed in a more striking 
light than by the discovery of this double 
(secret) police of Robespierre. 


Scarcely had forty eight hours elapsed, 
after his death, wheu the packets address- 
edto the Commitiee of Public safety, be- 
gin to bring in uumbers of tableaux, made 
of paper, several feet in length, strong aud 
thick, divided iato warrow columus, each 
columu hevde with a question to which 
the agent returned answers; verified by his 
signoture. They mostly referred 
to the pubsic opirion of Robespierre. It is 
presumubie thet, during the ive of this 
man, somebody was specially chaiced with 
the duty of receiving these packets; for the 
day offer bis death the Committee (rst 
knew of them. A few days afterwards; 
the office. of this occult police were dis 
covered in the garrets of the palace; but, 
apparently the clerks empioved did 
dare veuture on making their »ppearance, 
after his death, They never have been 
kuown. No list of their names has been 
found: aud if they were paid, nobody 
knows who paid them. 


What a picture does this present of 
the guilty compliance, and equally 
guilty versatility, of French Agents! A 
thousand times bas the British public 
been cautioned against placing confi- 
dence in the official reports of Prefects, 
and Mayors, &c. &e. Does not this his- 
tory justify that caution? Can greater 
profligacy and venality be couceived ? 
Can we wonder at what has happened 
since? What now becomes of the 
voiee of the people,” so loudly trum- 
petted, by those who inthe course of 
their official duty must have known 
better? 

This frivolity of crime was not con- 
fined to agents paid to express opinions ; 
it was, it still is, the characteristic im- 
morality of that ingenious, sprightly, 
but delusive and deluded people. Is it 
possible to suppose that those who real- 
y acted P si conviction, that the Con- 
vention deserved destruction, should be 
90 mirthfully inclined as M. L. describes 


them after their defeat ?—or, if they did 
not act from conviction, why tid they 
act, at all?) Why throw the whole city 
into a ferment, unless the cause were 
weighty and grave? We sprak of the 
famous 13 Vendémiare, in which Buo- 
uaparte (who is not mentioned by M. L.) 
obtained great credit by readily des- 
troying the Muscadins of Paris. 
The slaughter of these Parisian youth, 
was great; and it’ was noticed, that 
though the battle was over at eight 
o'clock in the evening, the cannon kept 
roaring two hours longer. Says our 
author 


Very few of the sections took part in thiv 
disastrous day. Ail were under arms; but 
almost all at eight o'clock had retired to 
their quarters. The night was quiet; all 
the important posts being occupied. 

The Hall of the section Le Pelletier wae 
shut; the factions without a leader, aud 
without a rallying point, were dispersed, 
Who could believe it?) A score of these 
voun beaten warriors, resorted to a 
guinguetie situated at the oj; posite extre- 
mity of Paris, kuewa by the nime of da 
reppée, and famous for the excellerce of 
the fish served op oi the house. There, 
they ordered a supper, soon for- 
got the fatigues of ihe dy, cousecrated the 
uight to Bacchus and the Muses, sung 
their own defeat in twenty couplets. the 
very offspring of gaiety, aud by puns end 
epiyranis avenged themselves on that © on- 
vention which they had uot been abie to 
subdue by arms: sach are the French 
Vhis anecdote is true: two of the party 
came incognito to me at seven o'clock the 
next morning, intreating me to give them 
some tea, andto tell them the news, 

This night was singular, There were 
few houses where the inhohitasts did vot 
situp ali mght. The neighbours met each 
other at some neighbour's house. «What 
followed? Wheu the danver receded, a 
iamifiarity took place. Some fruits, some 
trifling refresimeuts were ofiered to the 
company driven together by fear. Core. 
mony was leid aside : each brought a con- 
tribution to the sleader col.ation, presented 
by the politeness of the bost in whose 
house they were. ‘They placed themselves 
at table, the women wade up the party sa 
gleam of gaiety re-appeared, aud if any 
observer had possessed the power, like 
Asmodeus, of lifting off the roo’s of the 
houses to inspect the iaterior, he woud 
have concluded from the scenes passing 
helore his eyes, that the night was succes- 
sor to a day of rejoicing. 
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On the morrow, at six o'clock in the 
morning, Paris offered the strangest of 
sights AT classes thronged the streets. 
Petits maities, the most beautiful women, 
in the most elegant undress, the tradesmen, 
the housekeepers in their robe de chanibre, 
the labouring people in their working 
clothes, all came to examine the fie'd of 
battle. A ball hod shattered a column of 
the Theatre dela Republigue; another had 
carried away the cornice of a shop at the 
corner of the rue du Cog, facing the 
Coflee House of the Barrier des Ser, ens, 
severais balls bad battered the facades of 
the hotels on the Quai de Voltaire, the 
portico of the church of St Roch was 
honey-combed with balls: all these marks 
of the fury of battle attracted the curious 
iuspection of the multitude. The people 
examined them, counted them, shewed 
them one to another. I say more: they 
laughed at discovering the singular effects 
which some of the balls had produced on 
the stone or marble. The centinels were 
placed on a great number of different 
points, especially in the vicinity of the 
Luillerics. They also were objects of the 
public curiosity. ‘The crowd formed a 
circle around them. They inspected them 
in sileace. If they walked about, the 
crowd opened to give them way: if they 
stopped, and if by accident a soldier hap- 
pened to rest on his arms, the whole fled 
in wild dismay. It might have been 
thought that the people, not recovered 
from the terrors of the night befo:e, took 
for the discharge of a cannon the thump 
of the butt end of a musket on the stones. 
This day, which in any other city would 
have been throughout if, a day of mourn- 
ing, was for the Parisians a day of pro- 
meuade; they sallied forth to enjoy a 
spectacle of which they had no previous 
conception. The 14 Vendemiare they 
spoke of the 13 Vendémiare. The 15th 
they said no more about it. The 16th 
they had quite forgot it.—Such is the people 
of Paris | 

After this scene of hardness of heart, 
who can acquit the Parisians from the 
charge of being parties to the crimes 
committed in their city ? 


The public has been subsequently 
shocked at the re-action which ensan- 
guined the South of France: it is the 
country of re-action, if we may believe 
this writer : 

This indifference gave to Lyons, and 
throughout the South, a horrible activity 
to re-action.... Assassination avenged 
assassinctions. By. day, by night, the 


murderer appeared in the same streets with 
the murdered: the passenger wa'ked with 
indifference amidst the bodies of the dead 
Iving about on the pavement. Every in- 
dividual became a terrorist, in eyes intent 
on seeking objects of vengeance. Rage 
struck the blow; calm premeditation 
struck the blow: hap-hazard struck the 
blow. In le Forest, on the banks of the 
Durance and of the Drome, at St. Etienne, 
at St. Esprit, at Tournus, at Tarascon, at 
Avignon, at Arles, over a superficies of 
wore than a hundred leagues, roamed this 
blood-thirsty delirium, Here, the prisons 
were forced, and without distinction be- 
tween crime and misfortune, the prisoners 
were massacred en masse. Elsewhere, 
these asylums of evil days, were cousumed 
by the flames, and the unfortunate whose 
life was the security of his creditor, perished 
heside the f/rigand deomed by justice to 
fall uoder the sword of the law. ‘The tra- 
veller is poignarded, because his features 
are unkuown. A father taking his child 
to school at Sorréze, when shewing his 
passport, happened to let fall an old card 
of safety signed by Chaumette; this was 
taken up, and the father was slain in the 
arms of his son. Two soldiers dismissed 
from the army, were returning hone, their 
clothes, worn out, the effects of their cam- 
paigus; their hair, their beards in disorder. 
This costume rescunbles thet of teriorists, 
Instead of hats they wear caps, turued up 
with scarlet : these are taken for (bo :nets 
rougés) caps of liberty ; aud their unfor- 
tunate wearers are massacred within a 
league of Tarascon. An hundred similar 
instances might be quoted. The paroxysm 
of this horrible fever lasted many months. 
Corpses were thrown by hundreds into the 
Rhone; the Mediterranean received the 
assassins of the year two, from the bloody 
stroke of assassins of the year feur: and 
amidst this enormous throng of victims, the 
hones of the innocents slaughtered within 
the walls of Lyons, followed the stream 
into the sea, where they jostled the skele- 
tons of the innocents destroyed in Nantes 
by Carrier. 

The false sublime of this passage— 
because, in fact, the two seas do not 
unite—does not affect its truth, Who, 
now, can wonder at any thing ? 

While the angry passions were thus 
alert, Avarice was equally active, and 
perhaps, its victims were more nume- 
rous aud more pitiable. The poignard 
ended life and miseries, at a blow: 
ruined finances prolonged sufferings 
without remission. 
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The Directory began its career at a mo- 
ment of difficulty ..The state hed no re- 
vennes: if was, therefore, weil enough 
pleased to pay nobody = But what foilow- 
ed? The proprietors of lands, the aniu- 
fants, the men in office, were reduced io 
poverty The proprietors, because the far 
mers paid ouly ia assiguats, according to 
their nomina! value; insomuch that when 
this paper money was depreciated, a rent of 
twelve thousand Sivres became in eifect no 
more thea tweive or fifteen in gold, The 
auuuitants, who formerly lived ou an in- 
come of one hundred jouis, the year through, 
now found in two thousand four hundred 
livres of assignats about a week's subsis- 
tence, when a dish of coffee cost them two 
hundred livres in peper. The men in of- 
fice, because they found, after all deduc 
tions made, that they had been serving the 
stafe at the rate of seven or eight livres 
per mouth. 

This produced most curious scenes. 


Every body desired to become owner of 
articles of some value, be they what they 
might. This ditfused throughout Paris an 
activity of flie most siugular aud inconsi- 
derate kind that ever existed, perhaps, 
during several mouths. Frequently th: 
merchendize in a warehouse passed tirough 
twenty hanes in the same day, without be- 
ing displaced, aud every purchaser obtained 
a profit of a few «ssiguts, the perpetual 
depreciation of which found iis property 
on the morrow exactly what it had been 
overnight :’so that be had his whole labour 
of four-and-twenty hours for vothiny. 
Above all, was the amusing ridicule of 
witnessing the prettiest women thus active; 
forsaking sleep aud the indulgence of sloth, 
forsaking their beds of dewn at seven 
o'clock in the moruing, running about the 
streeis of Paris; offering the first comer a 
CAPITAL BARGAIN of tobacco, or bales of 
muslin, or tea, or pepper, &c. often enter- 
ing a colfee-house to finish the business 
with the buyer, who most frequently sold 
it, again, without stirring, to some other 
woman, or uuknown man, who had been 
brought there by the madness of the mo- 
ment. Could it be otherwise than comic, 
when these ladies were amidst their circles 
of pleasure in the evening, to see them 
take out of their kipreuLes candle’s end, 
a red-herring, 2 parcel of smoked sardines, 
as specimens, and gravely propose to sel! 
so many hundred weight of tallow, or so 
many hundred barrels of salt fish; while 
the petit maitre, loaded with perfumes, 
lighted a cigarre at the candle by way of 
puffing off the fragrance of the bundles 
which he had to dispose of. The specta- 


cles, the concerts, the public walks, the sa- 

jdons were the exchasges on which these 

burlesque borgains were made, and every 

quarter of the town swarmed with similar 
ivicatures. 


The rise of Buonaparte gives the 
writer pleasure; aud to him he sacrifices 
other officers,—not excepting Admiral 
Bruyx, whom he charges with “ impra- 
dence,’ in Egypt. He acknowledges, 
indeed, that the system of burning En- 
lish goods, injured only French dealers, 
without doing any harm to Engtand ; 
and affirms that the restoration of the 
clergy toward Buonaparte in the opinion 
of the French people ;—but, these, he 
says, were suggestions of others, not of 
hisown mind: He even goes so far as 
to say, that Napoleon gave France a 
military government, to reconcile the 
people to bis confirmation of the Con- 
cordat, Even when those blunders 
which Jed more itnmediately to the 
downfall of the Emperor and King be- 
cin to shew themselves, M. L. attributes 
ihem, ** to the perfidious suggestions of 
miserable flatierers.” That he was 
flattered we admit: but, he ordered tt : 
his creatures did not dare to say other- 
wise, any more than the creatures of 
Robespierre dared to have called bim 
other than great, and good, while he 
lived, 

We must beg leave to differ still 


more from the writer toward the close of 


his work; if is nof believed in 
gland, that Talleyrand suggested the 
war in Spain,’ it is wot true that 
** the Danube overflowed its banks, aud 
rendered the battle of Essling inde- 
cisive.” It is noé true that respecting 
Napoleon’s proposals for marrying a 
Russian princess, ‘¢ the court of Russia, 
was the dupe of any maneeuvres.”’” He 
received what amonnied to a negative; 
as ay statesman might understand, 
Nor, indeed, do we believe, that he was 
excited, guided, and rmned, by any 
faction, which had sworn to dethrone 
him. We believe that, “* he followed 
his star,” and our opinion on the course 
of that meteor, remains before the Pub- 
lie. In fact, the writer forgets that in 
proportion as he supposes Napoleon to 
have been the dupe of his advisers, he 
deprives him of that reputation for 
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talent which he had previously ascribed 
to him. Was he such a fool that he 
could not not discover their drift? M. 
L, would not have asserted this, while 
Napoleon wore the crown, That he 
himself prevented the truth from ap- 
proaching him, we believe to be much 
more correct, than this writer’s asser- 
tion, that it was purposely fraudently 
kept from him;—even after he began 
to totter, the few words of truth told him 
by his senate, put him into a passion of 
that violent kind, from which it may 
easily be judged what his sensatious 
would have been had such liberties been 
taken with him, while in his glory. 

If the writer means bis labours as an 
apology for Buonaparte, they must fail ; 
he does not know his man. If he means 
them as an apology for France, thy 
equally fail, for he attributes the dows- 
fall of Napoleon not to any sense of 
virtue remaining among the citizens, 
but to the intrigues of a faction. His 
arguments act rather, contrary to his 
intention, as an apology for the Sove- 
reigns, who determined to have nothing 
to do with such a profligate and his 
family :--They could not trust him. 
And this we believe, to be the main 
depth of the secret, ina few words, As 
to the conspirators against Buonaparte 
being wembers of his owa family, his 
mother, his brother Lacien, his sister 
Letitia, his uncke Cardinal Fesch, we 
must have better authority before we 
admit it, That these, with others in 
his confidence, had a conviction of his 
rashness, and foresaw his ruin, may be 
true enough: But, the history of the 
faction, that last governed France, will 
be sufficicntly clear from the true his- 
tory of the ds and King, wheo- 
ever it shall appear; written without 
bitterness, aud without partiality, as it 
really did happen, and not as it may be 
distorted by the favourable representa- 
tions of friends, or the malicious deli- 
neations of enemies. 


*.* There are several anecdotes of 
which Buonaparte is the subject col- 
lected in the third volume: some of 
thei do him credit; though they seem 
rather to have been caused by sudden 
impulse, than to have beev guided by 
any settled principles of virtue, or sen- 
sibility: qualities he never possessed, 


A Year in Canada, and other Poems. 


By Aon Cuthbert Kuight. 12mo. price 
5s. Edinburgh, Doig. 1816. 


Lady possesses a_ pleasing 
power of observation and recollection. 
The seasons have passed in review be- 
fore her, so far as a single year allowed 
them. A longer residence might have 
afforded a greater variety. Canada is, in 
fact, a subject for a much more consi- 
derable work, It is the beginning, or 
point of departure of many adventur- 
ous expeditions, Whoevr has seen the 
setting off of the deaiers, &e. engaged in 
the fur trade, their batteaux, &e. must 
allow them to be very proper subjects 
tor poetry. 

The narratives frequently related by 
some of these men (and others) their 
mode of life, in the distant parts, the 
different tribes of Indians they visit, 
the distribution of presents to the In- 
dians, are so many poists, very sus- 
ceptible of poetical embellishments, As 
to the features of the country, the ex- 
tensive lakes, the magmiticent rivers, 
the sweeping rapids, the waterfalls, &e. 
they are subjects of interesting gran- 
deur ; and demand the hand of a mighe 
ty master, 

Lately too, the spirit of resistance 
to the invader, of activity, at the coun- 
try’s call, of loyalty and attachment to 
Britain, have distinguished the Cana- 
dian people, The intercourse with Eu- 
rope, also, adds to the charms of the 
subject, while it diversifies the song by 
introducing the gratifications of civiliz- 
ed life. Even the military stationed 
in the province, may claim a place; 
and a scating expedition on the lakes, 
may claim a considerable place, in a 
poem of which this Country were the 
theme. 

The lady who favours us with this 
attempt limits her exertions to more 
lowly strains. She takes a general 
view of the country ; but it is such as 
becomes her sex; and throughout the 
whole we discover her to be a tempo- 
rary resident, a mere flying visitor, 
whose heart obeys the attractions which 
draw it back to Scotland, although her 
presence may be for the time, in Cana, 
da. The poem opens with this sentiment 
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and it should seem that the fair travel- 
ler entered the province in autumn, 
and quitted it, before the severities of 
the second winter prevented her de- 
parture. 


There are many pleasing stanzas in 
the poem; we select those which de- 
scribe a band of Indians—more civil:zed 
however, than some at the extremities 
of the province—partly because, it af- 
fords a subject new to poetical powers ; 
and partly because, we desire to bring 
our readers acquainted with the senti- 
ments of a lady on occasion of meeting 
them, She has naturally, paid the 
greatest attention to her own sex. 


7 
Hark ! tis their shout—and 16, in wild costume 
The roving Indians tawny forms appear! 
Waves thro’ their sable locks the gaudy plume 
Painted and arm’d—perchance the foe to dare, 
And see—along the dusty road they pass— 
Behind the warrior band a female train ! 
Daughters of Europe! though uncouth their 
guise, [plain, 
Though they must bear the load, and till the 
Yet look not,—gaze not here with undeserved 
disdain. 
8 
What though no zone in graceful folds confine 
The short dark vest that hides her bosom's 
swell, 
Yet may that form a gentle heart enshrine, 
Where spotless faith and mild affection dwell ; 
Though born to toil beneath an ardent sky, 
No sweet vermillion blush her cheek adorn, 
Yet feeling lightens in the Squaw’s dark eye; 
Haply her bosom nobly knows to spurn 
Your pity, should it blend th’ ungen’rous glance 
of scorn. 


9 

A while beneath an elm their steps they staid, 
Then two approaching claim’d a nearer view, 
Fach in her hand her spell-wove wares display’d, 
The box and basket dyed of various hue ; 
The one—her blanket thrown across her arm, 
Her hat’s dark band a blushing wild rose stay’d, 
@ay beam’d her glance with youth’s attractive 

charm, 
Gay on her lip the smile of candour play’d ; 
Sedate the other’s mien beneath a beaver’s shade; 


10 
An olive blanket almost hid from view 
Her form, yet well beneath its folds were seen, 
The scarlet leggins edged with darker blue, 
The tinsel fringe and pliant mosasia 


Back o’er her shoulders ftom her forehead hung 
What seem’d a basket, deck’d with gaudy taste ; 
Gently her hand the leathern band unswung, 
And gently on the floor the burden placed, 
Shaded with flowing silkewith azure ribbop 
graced. 
11 
Softly aside the crimson veil she lays, 
Removes the muslin deck’d with tinsel toy, 
Sull, still unconscious of a stranger’s gaze, - 
He smiles through guiltless dreams, her slum. 
bering boy! 
Not on the cradle’s downy bed composed, 
Nor softly pillow’d on his mother’s breast ! 
By thongs suspended, and with hoops inclosedy 
Prison’d his lide limbs,—his moveless waist 
Close toh’ unpliant board with circling fillets 
braced! 

We are rather displeased with the 
epithet ‘ spell-wove ;” spell-wove ware 
approaches too nearly to the rustic idea 
of a band of gipsies, which, except in 
the article of roving, during summer, 
these Indians do not resemble. In fact, 
the writer has done these red brethren 
{and sisters) greater justice in her 
notes, of which therefore we annex a 
specimen, 
Each in her hand ker spell-wove wares dis- 

playd. St.9 p. 17. 


Band-boxes and baskets, composed of - 


bark or wood split very thin, dyed, and 
neatly, though slightly wove ; mocasins, or 
shoes formed of deer skin; and the cein- 
ture or sash, generally worn over the great 
coat in winter, are the priucipal mauufac- 
tures of the Squaws 

All who have wandered in the woods. 
(or bush) of Canada, know that the In- 
dian grudges no hespitality to his guest : 
whatever he possesses is free. That ‘t 
should not meet a retarnis an extremely 
mortifying fact. 

Says our authoress, 
The welcome draught in Summer's parching 

air, $c. St. 16 p. 20, 

I have been told, that in many places of 
the United States, and even of the british 
provinces, Canada excepted, an Indian 
will jie in the open air, and suffer cold or 
hunger rather than ask admission into a 
house. This seems to argue that he has, 
at one period or another, been rudely re- 
pulsed. Itis not so in Canada ; at ieast, in 
the vicinity of Montreal, an Indian will en- 
ter a country house, and state his wauts, 
not with the air of a medicant, but in a 
manuer which scems to proceed from the 
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consciousness, that were his host in the 
game circumstances to make a like request 
to him, it would be auswered by every 
mark of kioduess in his power. Nov, from 
aught | observed, do they seem to be re- 
_ at least by the French Cauadiaus. 

do not believe they come, except when 
really in want of something, which hap- 


| 

; pens but scldom. The Squaws generally 

a offer to pay for whatever they ask; I never 
i remarked an instance of a man’s doing so. 


The following circumstance is truce; per- 

{ haps the reader may fiud it interesting. 

a An Indian, who had been in the habit 
ef calling occasionally at a country house, 
stopped there on a hot summer day to rest 
a little, and get a draught of water. The 

house had changed its inhabitants, and he 

f was ordered to get out immediately. [lurt 
at this treatment, the more as contrasting 

1 it with his former reception, his passion 

rose, but it was vented only in expressions 

of detestation and contempt, and he turned 
from the inhospitable door, which there is 
no reason to suppose he would ayaia ap- 
proach. I sighed at the recital. [ have 
} often traced the pictare of the indignant 
Indian; and regret that a groundless fear, or 
a groundless prdjudice, (for I should be un- 
willing to impute it eutirely to pride or ill- 
nature,) should have dictated so harsh aa 
answer to so simple a request. Whatever 
degree of fevocity, even of treachery, may 
be traced in the character of some of the 
Indian tribes, no Jate instance of either can, 
I believe, be produced in the conduct of 
those who reside in Canada towaris its in- 
habitants. The Canadian peasantry, with- 

t out scruple, address them as brothers; it is 

: the title by which they themselves ofteu 

address Europeans, and there seems some- 

thing stern and even illiberal in that dis- 
position which turns disgusted fron it. 


i: This disposition, this brotherly love 
} should extend all the world over; but, 

in the best taught countries, there will 
always be some rude individuals, who 
: do not to others, as they would they 

should do to them; and if a settler new 

irom England were to be so accosted, 

the difference between such freedom and 


i" what he had been accustemed to, would 
surely to him, be equally striking and 

embarrassing, 

i The progress of the seasons is followed 


by this lady, with evident pleasure. 
Her descriptiou of Winter, may remind 
those acquainted with Canada, of some 
particulars ; but many others are fost, 
probably from the sex of the writer, 


which induced her to keep more within 
shelter from the keen air, than a robust 
youth rising to manhood, and fond of 
manly sports would have done. We in- 
sert a specimen, 


12 
Ev'n W inter brings its toils —The blaze to heap, 
Enclose the fields, or form the bounding lines, 
The forest, echoing to its sounding sweep, 
Beneath the axe her stately race resigns. 
Again, the snow-clad path the peasants trace, 
And urge thro’ drifted heaps the panting steed, 
Till o’er the new-form'd road with fleeting pace, 
In fearless haste th’ unloaded traines proceed, 
Erect the drivers stand, and vaunt their coursers 
speed. 
13 
With hearts elate the homeward path they trace, 
Heedless of piercing frosts and day’s decline, 
Slow o’er the snows retiring twilight strays, 
And soon shall heay’n’s blue arch with lustre 
shine; 
Yet dearer, sweeter than yon evening star, 
Gleams on the rustic’s view a twinkling ray, 
Tis his own cottage, glimm’ring from afar, 
Through the shrunk shutter beams of welcome 
play, [repay. 
And there shall comfort wait, and rest his toils 
id 
Ere long, a nobler Muse, on lofiier wing, 
May seek those shades, and every charm unfold, 
That spreads its beauties in the fleeting Spring, 
Or Summer’s blush, or Autumn’s locks of gold; 
O’er the broad lakes in daring pinion sweep, 
Or with bold step the forest path explore, 
Where to Niagara’s resounding steep 
Rolls the proud stream, and down with thund’r- 
ing roar, [trembling shore. 
Flings his white dashing waves, and shakes the 
15 
Not such the minstrel’s skill, nor such the lay, 
No classic grace adorns these simple strains ; 
*Twas but the passing pilgrim of a day, 
Whio view'd with ling’ring glance yon verdant 
plains, 
Who haply found,—ev’n in that foreign clime, 
Some fleeting hours, that live in Mem’ry’s view, 
colours mellow’d, not impair'd by time,” 
Some artless friend that wept to bid adieu, 
Who, with unpracticed hand, the changeful 
picture drew. 
From the * other poems,” we Select 
THE KEEPSAKE. 
Oh ! know’st thou why, todistance driven, 
When Friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gi.., that moment given, 
Long, long retains a magic power ? 
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Suill, when it meets the musing view, 
Can half the theft of time retrieve, 
The scenes of former bliss renew, 
And bid éach dear idea live ? 


It boots not if the pencil’d rose 

Or sever’d ringlet meet the eye, 

Or India’s sparkling gems enclose 

The talisman of sympathy 

Keep it; ves, keep it for my sake ;” 

On Fancy’s ear stil! peals the sound, 

Nor Time the potent charm shall break, 

Nor loose the spell by Nature bound. 
Canada, 1811. 


The Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Hsg. President of the Royal Aca- 
demy of London, prior to his arrival in 
England; compiled from materials fur- 
nished by himself. By Johu Galt. 
6vo. pp. 160. Cadell and Davies, Lon- 
don. 1816. 


The history of the Arts during the 
fatter half of the foregoing century has 
more than once occupied our pages» 
compiled from original documents, ac- 
cessible only to the party who favoured 
us with those articles. 

But, the lives of individual artists are 
seldom published till after their decease 
has put the power of obtaiuing expla- 
nations beyond our reach, And yet, it 
must be acknowledged, that the life of 
an artist, is a principal ingredient in 
the history of art; and no man can 
judge properly on the progress of a 
School of art, who is not acquainted, 
more or less, with the lives of those 
professors who have risen to eminence 
in it. Most amateurs, probably, have 
first become acquainted with the history 
of certain masters, and subsequently, 
with that of their School. 

If this be trne of countries where the 
arts have obtained a regular patronage 
and establishment, it is more especially 
true of a country which could not boast 
of so much as a public establishment of 
any kind, not even an aeademy, in fa- 
vour of the arts. If we direct our at- 
tention to the time of Vandyke, the 
hope of a School is the utmost we dare 
indulge, and that was crossed by inci- 
dents the most destructive to the aris, 
The lives of Walker, of Cooper, of Lely, 
ef Kueller, continue the history of the : 


English school, if school it may be called, 
then Thornhill, and a few others, during 
the blank period of George 1. Hogarth 
distinguished himself under George IL. 
but, it was not till after the accession of 
George Til. that the arts obtained po- 
pularity in England, and their establishe 
ment assumed any degree of consistency, 
Much about the same time, several men 
of geuius started forth to public notice, 
and among them the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, who was born at Spring- 
field, ia Chester County, in Pennsylva- 
nia, October 10, 1738. 

No situation in the world, as things 
then stood, could have appeared less 
likely to produce an artist who should 
afterwards become President of the Royal 
Academy of London ;—for, as yet, no 
such liustitution existed, and it was 
the destiny of Mr. West to contribute to 
establish it, America itself, was then 
in respect to the arts, but a humble 
follower of the parent state; aud from a 
Quaker family in America, least of all 
others, could such a present, as a capital 
Artist be expected. 

From the date assigned to the birth 
of Mr. West, the reader will perceive 
that he is now at an advanced age, 
We learn from the preface to this piece 
of Biography, that materials ior the 
history of his life as an Artist, are pre- 
served; but, they, says Mr. Galt, “bee 
long immediately to the history of the 
Art.” The present volume, then, is 
but an introductory Poem; and ‘ ap- 
pears in the Artist’s own time, in order 
that the authenticity of the incidents 
wight not rest on the authority of any 
Biographer.” 

Combined with this account of Mr. 
West’s early life, are many particulars 
well entitled to attention ; such as, the 
dislike of slavery, and the manumission 


lof slaves, among the Quakers, anec- 


dotes of events in consequence of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and the situation of af- 
fairs in America; also of persons, the 
acquaintance of Mr. West, in bis'youth, 
ho afterwards distinguished them- 
selves, as public personages, officers in 
the revolutionary army, or otherwise. 
The gradual exertion of the child's 
mind, and its direction towards the arts 
of design, the reader must peruse in the 
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narrative: but the permission given by 
the Religious Society to which he be- 
longed, has in it something so peculiar, 
that, we presume, it scarcely can be 
matched in any instance, antient or mo- 
deri, fn short, Benjamin was---absit 
a; almost ordained by imposition 
of hands / the reasons fortthis, with the 
whol: cevemony, are toorstriking to be 
withheld from our readers, 


IV. The Assembly met in the Meeting- 
house near Springfield, and after much de- 
bate, approachiag to altercation, a man of 
the use of John Williamson rose, and de- 
livered a speech upon the subject. He was 
much respected by all preset, for the pu- 
rity ‘and integrity of his life, and enjoyed 
great influence in his sphere on account of 
the superiority of his natural wisdom, and, 
asa public preacher among the Frieuds, 
possessed an astonishing gift of convincing 
eloquence. [He pointed to old Mr. West 
and his wife, aud expatiated on the blame- 
less reputation which they bad so long 
maintained, and merited so well. “ They 
have had,” said he, “ ten children, whom 
they have carefully brought up in the fear 
of God, and in the Christian religion: and 
the youth, whose lot in life we are now con- 
veued to consider, is Benjamin, their young- 
est child. It is known to you all that God 
is pleased, from time to time, to. bestow 
upon some men extraordinary gifts of mind, 
and you need not be told by how wouder- 
ful an inspiration their son has been led to 
cultivate the art of painting. It is true that 
our tenets deny the utility of that art to 
mankind. But God has bestowed on the 
youth a genius for the art, and can we be- 
lieve that Omniscience bestows His gifts 
but for great purposes? What God has 

iven, who shall dare to throw away? 
Let us not estimate Almighty wisdom by 
our notions; let us not presume to arraign 
His judgment by our ignorance, but in the 
evident propensity of the young man, be 
assured that we see an impulse of the Di- 
vine hand operating towards some high 
end beneficent end.” 


V. The effect of this argument, and the 
lofty commanding manner in which it was 
delivered, induced the agsembly to agree 
that the Artist should be allowed to in- 
dulge the predilections of his genius; aud 
a private meetiug of the Friends was ap- 
pointed to be holden at his father’s house, 
at which the youth himself was requested 
to be present, in order to receive, in form, 
the assent aid blessing of the Society. On 
the day of the mceting,the great room was 
pat in order, and 2 company of 
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botlr sexes assembled. Benjamin was placed 
by his father, and the men aud women 
took their respective forms on each side, 
After sitting some time in silence, one of 
the women rose and addressed the meeting 
ou the wisdom of God, and the various oc- 
casions on which He selected from among 
His creatures the agents of His goodness. 
When she had conciucded her exhortation, 
John Wiliamson also rose, and ina speech 
than which, perhaps, the perticos of Athens 
uever resoua with a more impressive 
oratory, he resuned the topic which tad 
been the subject of the former address. ‘le 
began by observing that it was fixed as 
one of their indisputable maxims, that 
things merely oruamental were not neces. 
sary to the well-being of maa, and thot all 


superBuous things should be exeluded 


from the usages aud manners of theiy socie- 
ty. © In this proscription, we have includ. 
ed,” said he, “the study of the fine arts, 
for we see them applied only to embellish 
pleasures, and to strengthen our induce- 
ments to gratify the senses at the expence 
of our immortal claims. But, because we 
have seen painting put to this derogatory 
use, and have, in consequence, prohibited 
the cultivation of it amoug us, are we sure 
that it is not one of those gracious gifts 
which Ged has bestowed on the world, 
not to add to the sensual pleasures of man, 
but to facilitate his improvement as a so- 
cial and a moral being? The five arts are 
called the offspring and the emblems of 
peace. The Christian religion itself is the 
doctrine of good will to man. Can those 
things which only prosper in peace be con- 
trary to the Christian religion? — But, it is 
said, that the fine arts soften and emascu- 
late the mind. In what way? is it by with- 
drawing those who study them from the 
robust exercises which enable nations and 
people to make war with success? Is it by 
lessening the disposition of mankiud to de- 
stroy one another, and by taming the auda- 
city of their animal fierceness? Js it for 
such a reason as this, that we who profess 
to live in unison and friendship, not only 
among ourselves, but with all the world— 
that we should object to the cultivation of 
the fine arts, of those arts which disarm the 
natural ferocity of man? We may as well 
be told that the doctrine of peace and life 
ought to be proscribed in the world be- 
cause it is pernicious to ‘he practice of war 
and sfaughter, as that the arts which call 
on man to exercise his intellectual powers 
more than his physical strength, can be 
contrary to Christianity, and adverse to the 
henevolence of the Deity. I speak not, how- 
ever, of the fine arts as the means of amuse- 
ment, ner the study ef them as pastime te 
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fill up the vacant hours of business, though 
eveu as such, the taste of them deserves to 
be regarded as a manifestation of Divine fa- 
vour, in as much as they cispose the heart 
tokind and gentle inclinations. For, think 
them ordained by Gov jor some great and 
holy purpose. Do we not know that the 
professors of the fine arts are commonly men 
greatly distinguished by special gifts of a 
creative and discerning spirit? If there be 
any thing ii the usual course of human 
affairs which exhibits the immediate inter- 
posiiiou of the Deity, it is in the progress 
of the fine arts, ia which it would appear 
he offen raises up those great characters, 
the spirit of whose imaginstious have au 
iaterminabie influence ou posterity, and 
who are themselves separated and elevated 
amoung the generality of mankind, by the 
tame of men of genius. Can we believe 
that all this is not for some useful purpose ? 
Whit that purpose is, ought we to pretend 
to investigate? Let us rather reflect that 
the Almighty God has been pleased amoug 
us, and tu this remote wilderness, to endow, 
with the rich gifts of a peculiar spirit, that 
youth who has now our common conseut 
to cultivate his talents for an art, which, 
according to our humble and human judg- 
Meut, was previously thonght an unneces- 
sary ministration to theseusual propensities 
of our uature. May it be demonstrated by 
the life and works of the Artist, that the 
gift of God has not been bestowed on him 
in vain, nor the motives of the beneficent 
inspiration which induces as to suspend 
our particular tenets, prove barren of reli- 
gious or moral effect. On the contrary, 
jet us confidently hope that this occurrence 
has been for good, and that the conse- 
quences which may arise ia the society of 
this new world, from the example which 
Beujamin West will be enabled to give, 
will be such a love ef the arts of peace as 
shail tencl fo draw the ties of affection clo- 
ser, ad diffuse over a wider extent of com- 
muniy the interests and biessings of fra- 
ternal love.” 


VI. At the conclusion of this address, 
the women rose and kissed the voung 
Artist, aud the meu, one by one, laid their 
hands on his head and prayed that the 
Lord might verify in his life the value of 
the gift which had induced them, in de- 
spite of thew religious tenets, to allow him 
to cuitivate the facu'ties of his genius. 


For the progressive improvement of the 
young artist, his rising repatation in 
America, with the steps that led to his 
voyage to Italy, we must refer to the 
book. 
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An American, a Quaker, in Italy, 
was a character completely new; an 
American studying the arts, was a phe-— 
nomenon. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised at the notice such novelty excited 
among the English travellers in that 
country; nor at the inqnisitivenes; of 
the more indigenous Virtnose. 

The following is a noticeable instance, 

V. Among the distinguished persons 
whom Mr. West found in the company, 
was the celebrated Cardinal Albaim. His 
eminence, although quite blind, bad ae- 
quired, by the exquisite delicacy of his 
touch, and the combining powers of his 
mind, such a sense of antient beauty, that 
he excelled all the virtuosi then in Rome, 
ii the correctness of his knowledge of the 
verity and peculiarities of the smallest me- 
dals and intaglios. Mr. Robinsou con- 
ducted the Artist to the inner apartment, 
where the Cardinal was sitting, and said, 
“| have the honour to present a young 
American, who has a letter of introduction 
to your eminence, aud who has come to 
Italy for the purpose of studying the fine 
arts.” The Cardinal faneying that the 
American must be an Indian, exclaimed, 
“Ts he black or white?” and on being told 
that he was very fair, “ What as fair as I 
am?” cried the Cardinal still more sur- 
prised. This latter expression excited a 
good deal of mirth at the Cardinal's ex- 
pence, for his complexion was of the 
darkest Italian olive, and West's was even 
of more than the usual degree of English 
fairness. For some time after, if it be not 
still in use, the expression of “ as fair as 
the Cardinal” acquired proverbial currency 
in the Roman conversations, applied to per- 
sons who had any inordinate conceit of 
their own beauty. . 

VI. The Cardinal, after some other short 
questions, invited West to come near him, 
and running his bands over his features, 
still more aftracted the attention of the 
company to the stranger, by the admiration 
which he expressed at the form of his 
head. This occasioned inquiries respect- 
ing the youth; and the Italians concluding 
that, as he was av American, be must, of 
course, have regeived the education of a 
savage, hecame cnrious to witness the effect 
which the works of art in the Belvidere 
and Vatican would produce on bim. ‘The 
whole company, which consisted of the 
principal Roman nobility, and strangers of 
distinction then in Rome, were interested 
in the event; and it was arranged in the 
course of the evening that ov the following 
moruing they should accompony Mr, Re 
binson and his protege to the palaces. 
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Those who recollect the comparative 
measures between an islander of the 
South Sea and the Apollo Belvidere, as 
obtained in the course of the Russian 
Veyage round the world, will not be 
surprised that Mr. West compared the 
figure of the Apollo to * a young Mo- 
hawk warrior.” The Italians were of- 
fended ; but good sense justifies Me. 
West in the judgment le expressed, 

The remarks that could not but be made 
by a Young Quaker on the pompous ce- 
remonies of the Romish Church, were 
more nunerous, apd more severe too, 
than Mr. Galt ha’ recorded. Ouly a 
part escaped the young man, and a part 
was aot furgotten many years alter- 
wariis. 

The volume ends with the journey of 
Mr. West to England: the point of 
time- when the history becomes most 
interesting. We cannot say, buithat the 
work has given us pleasure; yet here 
we feel a disappointment. 

That Mr. West may live many years, 
a continued ornament to his country, 
must be the wish of every man who 
loves the arts, and delights to see them 
associated with respectability. Never- 
theless, if the continuation is to be 
postponed indefinitely, that part which 
is most important to the History of Art, 
will become liable to the uncertainty 
against which Mr. Galt has provided by 
publishing the present part in the life 
time of the Artist. 

We are aware that private reasons 
may exist, aud do exist, in Mr West’s 
mind, for not rendering him too public 
by means of the press. Ovr judgment 
has more than once differed from his on 
this subject: for, im our opinion, no 
greater se. vice can be done to Art than 
by means of directing Artists to what is 
respectable and virtuous. Every in- 
stance of good manners crowned with 
success in life, is a valuable lesson to 
those young men who, if they be fit for 
Artists at all, bave usually too much 
genius to steer their course correctly in 
the world, 

We have known so many of such 
very promising Artists ruined by their 
passions, that we canuot but take a 
pleasure ia distinguisting an example 


to the contrary, in a gentleman who 


has attained the highest honours of his 
profession, sauetioned by the voice of 
his Sovereign and the public, without 
any of those eccentricities which some 
would excuse by saying they inevitably 
appertain to Genius. 


Panorama of Paris and its Environs ; 
with 32 small Plates. Small 18mo. 
price 7s. 6d. Law and Whitaker, Lou- 
don, 1816. 


Tus is a little thing intended to be 
enclosed in a small compass by those 
of our countrymen who visit Paris, and 
shall object to carrying about them 
books oi description of a larger’ size. 
it contaims as much as can be expected, 
aud may prove a very useful compa- 
vien in ty velling the Metropolis of 
whieh it treats, 

By way of specimen, we insert the 
account given of the 


PUBLIC: LIBRARIES. 
THE IMPCRIAL LIBRARY; 
Bibl ctheque Imperiale ; 

Ts situate in the Rue Richelieu, and 
Charles Vo may be considered as its foun- 
der, since by him 990 manuscript volumes 
were collected in the Court of the Louvre, 
and eft open to the inspection of the learn- 
ed. Loms euriched it with the Li- 
brary of Petrarch; Francis I. added to it a 
cousiderable number of Greek mauuscripts ; 
Henry IL. ordered two libraries to furnish 
it with copies of every book which they 
had printed; Colbert increased it by the 
addition of 60,000 printed volumes, and 
8,000 manuscripts. During the adminis- 
tration of the Cardinal de Fleury, men of 
learning were sent to the East for the pur- 
pose of collecting Greek mauuscripts.— 
From that period al] the rare aud valuable 
books have been collected at the sales of 
private libraries, and during the last twenty 
vears the most important acquisitions have 
been made from libraries of monasteries, 
and of different cities conquered by the 
Freuch. It is now the most extensive re- 
pository of the productions of the haman 
mind, and contains more than three han- 
dred and fifty thousand printed volumes, 
about seventy-*wo thousand Manuscripts 
in ail languages, 5,000 volumes of engrav- 
ings, and a very curious collection of me- 
dals and antiquities. 

The immense pile of building in which 
it is contained is built partly on the site of 
the Hotel Mazarin, pas 
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The printed books are deposited on the | it contains a great number of Italian books, 
first floor in the apartments whict ser- | romances, and cabaitstics. 


round the court from which they obtein 
light ; on the second floor is deposited the 
French Parnassus, by ‘Titon au Villet. 
roo built express'y for that purpose, 
are seen a terrestial aud celestial globe, 
the feet of which are on the ground, and 
the spheres on the first floor: they were 
constructed by Vincent Coruelli, the 
year 1682, are 11 feet 114 inches in diame- 
ter, and about 34 feet 62 inches in civearn 
ference. The colleeiion of antiquities is 
preserved at the extremity of the first gal 
Jery, and is partly formed from that of the 
Coant de Caylus, aneng which is to be 
seen a bust of Marcus Viodius Asiaticus in 
perfect preservation, with a Greek tascrip- 
tion; an Isiac table made of brass, inlaid 
with silver; a marble bust of Jupiter; an- 
other in brouze, the head of which, sur- 
mounted by a tower, represeuts a Sybil; 
the armour of Francis [.; two stiver plates, 
one fourd in Dauphiny, aud commouly 
called Hannibal's shield, the other found 
iu the Rhoue, and called Serpio'’s shield: 
ared sardony x, representicg the Apotheosis 
ef Augustus, sold to st. Louis, by the Eim- 
peror Baudoin; an Apotheosis of Ger- 
manicus, engraven on agate, aud a very 
curious collection of medals, some repre- 
senting the Heathen divinities, and others 
of the emperors, In the assortmeut of im- 
pressions are to be found monuments from 
the most remote ages of antiquity up to 
the preseut day. A'so a collection of geo- 
graphical charts, 50,000 portraits of differ- 
eut persouages, a collection of the various 
costumes of almost all the nations of tie 
earth, and the portfolio of the Gaignieres, 
in which are represented the French fa- 
shiows since the time of Clovis. The Li- 
brary is open every day, except Sunday, to 
artists ; but amateurs are admitted only on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, betweeu the hours 
of 10 and 2. 


THE MAZARINE LIBRARY, OR LIBRARY OF 
THE FOUR NATION> 
Bibliotheque Mazarine ou des Quatre Na- 
tions ; 

At the Palais des Beaux Arts, which was 
founded by Cardinal Mazariue in 1661, 
and built by the famous Gabriet Naude ; is 
open ee day, except Sundays and Thurs- 
days, and contains about sixty thousand 
volumes. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE ARSENAL; 
Bibliotheque de V Arsenal ; 

Second Court, Rue de Sully, is open 
every day from 10 till 2, and fornerly be- 
Jonged to Mr. de Pauleney, but was after- 
wards purchased by the Count d'Artois : 


THE LIZRARY OF THE INSTITUTIONS; 
Biblicthegue de Uins‘itut ; 

At the Palais des Aris, (Quai de la Mon- 
uate, is open every day to the members and 
associates of the iustitution; and to the 
public ou Tuesdays aud Thursdays 


LIBRARY OF THE MUS®¥UM OF NATURAG 
HISTORY 5 
Bibliotheque du Museum d'Histoire Natue 
relle ; 

This Library is rendered valuable by its 
works, which are bound in vellum ; aud 
collection of writings ou uatural sciences ; 
it is open to the public on Tuesdays aud 
Fridays, from 3 o'clock till dark, and te 
studeuts on other ddys from 11 till 3. 


— 


A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland; &e. by J. He 
Il. Holmes, Esq. F. S. A. Svo. price 
10s. Gd. Baldwin and Co. London, 18 160 


An instructive Treatise on a truly 
important subject ; to which, if we had 
not lately giveu several places, we should 
think it our duty to direct our attention 
at some length. A principal object of 
the writer is, to do justice to the 
priority aud superiority of Dr, Clanny’s 
lamp, over that of Sir H. Davy. Ca 
this we can give no opinion; cuique 
suum; Honour towhom honour. This 
improved lamp, originated in a bint, 
taken by a spirit of judicious observa- 
tion. 

The second lamp is a curious invention 
for conveying the air throng) a volame of 
steam, before it comes in coatact with the 
candle. By this means the explosive power 
is found to be diminished, and the fre damp 
will bur at the wick without exp!oding, 
so long us there isa -proportion of atmos- 
pheric air sufficient for combustion. [t was 
discovered by Grothus, that inflammable 
wixtures, expanded to six times their vo- 
Jume by heat, would not explode ou the 
\pplication of flame; and that an explo- 
sive mixture of two of hydrogen aud one of 
oxygen, heated to six times its volume, 
would not explode by the electric spark. 
Dr. Clanny’s attention was first drawn to 
this circumstance trom his water iamp hav- 
ing been carried into an exp'osive mixture 
in amine, without exploding at the wick. 
At first he was ata loss to discover by what 
means this was accomplished, but ulti- 
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mately found that the mat had descended 
the furnace or upcast shaft, the heat of 
which had in his descent so completely 
warmed the water in the cisterns, that 
steam was produced and formed a security 
which was not calculated upon. 


Another article may furnish an equal- 
ly applicable suggestion : 

‘On Saturday the @gth of April, 1816, 
the Wellington Pit, near Newcastle, ex- 
pioced from the ignition oi the carburetted 
hydrogen gas, and raged with terrific fury 
through the excevatious to a distance of 
two hundred yards in one continued flame. 
Luckily, however, this mme bad ¢woshafts, 
and the powerful rarefaction of air which 
Was caused by the explosion drew a stroug 
a'mospheric current down the Blacher pit; 
and by this means ail except thirteen meu 
escaped ; these were dreacfaliy bruised or 
scorched, whereas, had it not been the 
case, every sou! must have perished 


This valuable work contains much 
important information. 


Hiterars Weaister. 
Authors, Editors,and Publishers, are parti 
culerly requested to forward to the Lite- 
rary Panorama Othee, port paid, the titles, 
prices, and other pertivudars of works in 

* hand, er published, for insertion in this de- 
partment of the work. 

‘WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

Memoria! Sketches of the late Rev. Da- 
vid. Brown, 0 Calcutta, with Sermons, &c. 
aie printing 4 an octavo volume. 

The Memoirs of Mr. Sheridan, from the 
pea of Ds. Watkins will be ready for pub- 
lication 1u the course of the present Mouth. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

‘A new and correct edition is vow in the 
Press, of a Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris; with an answer to the objections 
of the Hon. Charles Boyle. By Richard 
Bentley, D.D. To whith will be added 
Dr. Bentley's Dissertation on the Epistles 
of Thenristockes, Socrates, Buripides, and 
others; witli the Fables of sop, as ori- 


_ ginally printed, and with occasional re- 


marks on the whole. 
DRAMA. 
Mr. T. Dibdin is preparing for the press, 
post humoys drasmatic pieces of the late 
Bir, Beyjamin Thompson, accompanied 


with a copious memoir, two octavo vo- 
lumes. 
FINE ARTS. 
Part VIII of the Lodge's Hlustrious Por- 
traits, is now published: Part XI will be 
ready in November. 


HISTORY. 


Mr. Robert Fellowes, of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, has iv the press, a History of Cey- 
lou, from the earliest period to the year 
1515, with characteristic detuils of the peo- 
pie. 

In a few days will be published, hand- 
somely printed one thick voiume, 8v0, 
double Columns, Price I!. Is. in boards, 
The Edinburgh Anuuai Register for 1814. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their sizes 
aud prices, published since September 1314 
to the preseut time, will appear about the 
end of the mouth. 

Mr. G. Jackson, of Islington, has in the 
press, a pew and improved System of 
Muemonics, or Two Hours Study iu the 
Art of Memory, illustrated by many plates. 

Iv the press, and will be published vext 
Winter in twodoodeciao volumes, a work 
entitied “ Questions Resolved in Divinity, 
History, and Literature.” The first volume 
entirely ‘fheological, containing concise 
explouations of different passages of Serip- 
ture, nearly in regular succession, and an- 
swers to some cases of conscience, adapted 
to common capacities, and on other reli- 
gious subjects. The second volume con- 
taining solutions of a great variety of im- 
portant and very curious questions in is- 
tory, Biography, Natural History and Li- 
terature. — By the Rev. George Glyn 
Scraggsctch, M. A. of Buckingham. The 
whole methodically arranged with a table 
of Scriptures explained, and au index. 

The Rev. Johu Bruce, of Newport, is 
printing Juvenile Anecdotes, designed for 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
rising generation. 

Mr. Sarratt has in the press a work on 
the Science of Chess, ove part of which 
was originally written by a late Duke of 
Branswick Lunenburg. 


Preparing for the Press, to be speedily 
published in Octave, The Agis of Eng- 
land; being a collection of those admira- 
ble and eloquent addresses, in which have 
been communicated the thanks of Parlia- 
ment to those Officers of the Navy and 
Army, whose emiveut services during the 
wars of the French Revolution have so es- 
scutially contributed to the Glory of the 
British Arms. To which will be added 
Notes Biographical aid Military. By Maa* 
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rice Evans, Navy and Army Agent.— 
Price 10s Gd. To be paid on delivery of 
the work. 

MUSIC. 

The first volume of a new and very 
splendid Musical Work has been just pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, entitled “ Albyn’s 
Anthology, or a National Repository of 
Origival Scotch Music and Vocal Poetry, 
principally Compiled by Alexander 
Campbell, Esq. and who has been ably 
assisted by some of the most eminent Poets 
of the present day, particularly Scott, Wil- 
son, Boswell, Jamiesou, Hogg, &c. who 
have each contributed several errginal and 
beeutiful songs, adap ed to those Ancieut 
and truly interesting melodies: price One 
Guinea in boards. 

NOVELS. 


The following Novels are at Press.— 
Who's the Stranger? by Henry Doune. 
@ Vol. izino. 

The Wife of Fitzatice and the Caledo 
nion Siren, a Romaace, by Mariaune Bre- 
tou, 5 Vol. 

The Balance of Confort, or the Old Maic 
aud the Married Woman, by Mrs. Ross, 3 
Vol. 

Ciaudine, or Pertinacity, by Bridget Blue- 
mautie, 3 Vol. 

Gonsaivo de Baldivia, a Romance, by 
Anuue of Swausea, 5 Vol. 

fiungarian Mysteries, a Romance, by 
Edward Moore, I'sq. 3 Vol. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. A. Becket, whose Sketch of a Plan 
for the Relief of the People was submitted 
to the late Mr. Pitt, has for some time been 
engaged in perfecting that Plan under the 
title of Public Prosperity, &c. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


On the 1st of January 1817 will be pub- 
lished, the First Number of a New Maga- 
zine (to be continued Quarterly) entitled, 
The British Journal and Quarterly Maga- 
zine, embellished with Portraits of Public 
Characters, Views, &c. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rey. Sir Adam Gordon will soon 
publish a revised, corrected, and enlarged 
edition of Sermons on the Homilies of the 
Church, in two octavo volumes. 

The Rev. Thomas Rees will soon publish, 
in a duodecimo volume, a translation of the 
Racovian Catechism ; to which will be pre- 
fixed, a Sketch of the History of the Uni- 
tarian Churches of Poland, for whose use 
it was composed. 

. Speedily will be published, in 8vo. price 
0s. boards, Sermons on interesting Sub- 
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jects, by the tate Rev. James Scott, D. D. 
Rector of Simonburu, Northumberland, 
aud Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Rey. W. Wilson, A. M. Head Mase 
ter of St. Bee's School, is preparing for 
publication, Collectanea Theolegica, or the 
“tudent’s Manual of Divinity; containing 
the following works, in Latin —Dean No- 
well’s larger Catechism, Vossius on the Sa- 
craments, and Bishop Hali on Walking 
with God. 

The Rev. W. Ettrick, A. M. author of 
the Secoud Exodus; or, Reflections ou the 
Prophecies: of the last Times, has ia the 
press, The Season and Time; or, an Expo- 
sition of the Prophecies which relate to the 
two periods of Daniel subsequent to the. 
1260 years, How recently expwed: being 
ibe time of the seventh trumpet, and pro- 
phetically assigned to the extirpation of 
spo-tacy, and accomplishment of therecon- 

ation of the Jews, aud iutroduction of 
the nolleumum; together with remarks 
npou the Revolutionary Antichrist, propo- 
me by Bishop Horsley, aud the Rev. G. S. 

aber. 

In the press, and will be published ia 
November next, by the Rev. Richard War 
ner, of Bath, a Series of Sermons for every 
Sunday iu the year, (including Christmas 
day and Good Friday, and commencing 
with the first Sunday in Advent,) for the 
use of Families and Country Congrega- 
tions, aud adapted to the condition of the 
iower orders of; society. The texts are 
taken from the Epistle or Gospel of the 
day. A prefatory discourse is prefixed, 
containing observations on public religious 
instruction, and a vindication of the clergy 
of the church of England from the charges 
of their attaching too much importanee to 
human learning, their exalting reason above 
faith, and their not preaching the gospel of 
Christ. 

Tn October will be published, Sermons 
onthe union of Truth, Reason, and Revela- 
tion in the Doctrine of the Established 
Church of England and Irelaad; by the 
Hon.and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A.M. 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, late Curate of 
Heston, Middlesex, and Chaplain to the 
Dowager Countess Winterton. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr, Matthew Gregson, of Liverpool, is 
printing in a small folio volume, Fragments 
of the History of the County of Laucas- 
ter, with uumerous engravings. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, of Bath, pre- 

to print, in a quarto volume, with 
suitable embellishments, Aunals and a 'To- 
pographical Survey of the Parish of She& 
field, or Hallamshire, with many original, 
biographical, aud bibliographical wotices, 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Mr. Charles Peter Whitaker, formerly of 
the university of Gottingen, and Professor 
of Languages is preparing for publication 
a new Grammar of the French Language, 
ona plan perfectly original, inteuded for 
the use of those who wish to acquire a 
speedy and grammatical kuow!ledge of mo- 
dern French ; to be interspersed with m- 
genious exercises and examples illustrative 
of the peculiar coustraction and idiom of 
the language. ‘The whole calculated to fa- 
cilitate the acquirement of grammatical 
rales, without the unnecessary fatigue and 
perpiexity of the old system. It will be 
printed in a portable size for the pocket 

General History of the County of 
York, by Thomas Dunham Whituker, 
L.L.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, and 
Rector of Heysham, in Lancashire. 

The Work will be illustreted by Piates, 
from Diawiugs, by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R.A. and Mr. Backler; and will be haad 
somely priuted in folio, on fine demy paper, 
and the large paper copies on superfine 
royal drawing paper, which will be deli- 
veréd to the subscribers in parts, price 21. 2s. 
each, or on large paper, with proof im- 
pressions of the plates, price 4]. 4s. each 
part. Sevenlo of ivolumes, of about 500 
closely printed pages each, will probably 
complete the work.—The impressions of 
the plates will be delivered in the exact or- 
der they are subscribed for. 

The Second Part of Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire is now ready for delivery. The 
third part will be published January 1, 
1817. Price 2I. 12s. 6d. each part. 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales, 
by the late Samuel Johnson, LL. D. printed 
from the original MS. in his own hand- 
writing, together with a fac-simile of a part 
of the manuscript. Edited, with illustra- 
tive notes, by R. Duppa, LL. B. 

A translation of the Antiquarian Travels 
in Italy of the learned French archseolo- 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, 
Esq. President of the Royal Academy, prior 
to his arrival iu England. By John Galt, 
$vo, 7s. large paper, 15s. 

The Biographical Dictionary ; Volume 
XXIX. Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S. A. 
8vo, 12s. *,* Volume XXX will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of November next. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Tunbrigeusis ; or, A Catalogue of 
Plants growing wild in the neighbourhood 
ef Tunbridge Wells, arranged accerdiag te 
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the Linnean System, from Sir J E Smith's 
Flora Britannica. By ‘I’. Forster, 8. 
&c. Ulustrated by three coloured Plates, 
crown 8vo0, Os. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Practical Essay on Chemical Re- 
agents, or Tests ; i!lustrated by a Series of 
Experiments: calculated to show the ge- 
neral nature of Chemical Re-agents ; the 
Effects which are produced by the Action 
of these Bodies; the particular Uses to 
which they may be applied, in the various 
pursnits of Chemical Science ; and the 
Art of applying them successfully. By 
Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist.— 
12mo, 8s. 

EDUCATION. 

Manual of the System of the British aud 
Foreign Schoo! Society of London, for 
teaching Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
aud Needlework, in the Elementary 
Schools. 8vo, 6s. Or with the Needle work, 
10s. 6d. 

A Concise System of Practical Arithme- 
tic, adapted to the use of schools; by A. 
Melrose, late Teacher in Edinburgh, re- 
vised, improved, and greatly enlarged, by 
A. Ingram, Mathemutician ; with tables 
of the mouies, weights and measures, now 
used in Great Britain and Treland, includ- 
ing a Comparative View of the proposed 
new system by William Stenhouse, Ac- 
countant, Edinburgh ; 18mo, @s. bound. 

A Key to the above Work by A. In- 
gram, contaiaing solutions of all the ques- 
tions in that work ; 3s. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland, delineated in Forty- 
three Engravings, by the most eminent 
Artists, from Drawings. By Joseph Fa- 
rington, R. A. With Descriptions, Elistori- 
cal, Typographical, and Picturesque, the 
Result of a Tour made in the Summer of 
the Year 1816. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne. Elegantly printed, with a coloured 
Map. 4to. $l. 8s. Proofs, 121. 12s. 

HISTORY: 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1807, being the seventh Volume of 
a New Series. 8vo. 11. The Volume for 
1808 will be published early in the Win- 
ter, and the Volume for 1797, in continua- 
tion of the former Series, about the same 
time. 

JURISPRUDENCE, 

_ A Compendious Abstract of the Pablic 
Acts, passed Anno 1316, with Comments, 
Notes, and a copious Index, by Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. Editor of the Quarto. Digest of the 
Statute Law, Williams’ Justice, &c.— 
12mg, $s. 
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MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quar- 
terly Report of Cases in Surgery. By 
Charles Bell. Pari I. illustrated by Plates. 
8vo, 6s sewed. 

A Memoir on the Cutting Gorget of 
Hawkins : by Autonio Scarpa; with av 
Engraving ; to which is added, a Biogra- 
phical Account of J.B. Careano eoue, 


Professor of Auatomy in the University of 


Pavia. ‘T'ransiated from the Halian by 
J. UL. Wishart, Member of the Royal Co!- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 8vo, 5s 
sewed, 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Bin 
ning, M.P. &e. &e. containing some re- 
marks on the state of Lunatic Asylums, 
and on the Number and Condition of the 
Insane Poor in Scotland: by Dr. Audrew 
Halliday. 8vo. 2s. 

A Treatise on some practical Points re- 
lating to the Diseases of the Eye: by the 
late John Caundinghom Saunders, Deron 
stratur of Anatomy at St. Thomas’ Hospi 
tal, Founder and Surgeon of the Londor. 
Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 8 Engra 
vings, and a portrait of the Author. To 
which is added, a short Account of the 
Author's Life, aud his Method of curing 
the Congenital Cataract,by his Friend ane 
Colleague, J. R. Farre, M.D. 8vo, 148, co- 
Joured U1 5s. 

MISCFLT ANIFS, 

Elements of Mechanical and Chemical 
Philosophy : by Joha Webster, ‘vo, 10s. 

The Emigrant's Guide, or a Picture of 
America: exhibiting a View of the Unite: 
States, divested of democratic colouring 
taken from the Original, now in the posses. 
sion of James Madison and his ‘lweaty- 
one Goveruments. Also a “ketch of the 
British Provinces, delineating their native 
Beauties, and superior Attraction: by au 
Old Scene Paiuter. 8v0, 2s 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary, and its 
Maritime Power, as couvected with the 
Plunder of the Seas; including a sketch of 
Algiers, Tripoli and ‘Tunis, the Manuers 
and Customs of the Inhabitants, and tie 
various Attacks made upon them. To 
which are added, an Estimate ofthe Present 
State of Defence of the Barbary Coast, 
and the Original Treaties made by Kiay 
Charles II, 1662 (and since repeatedly re- 
pewed) with Algiers, Tripo'i, aud Tunis 
With a coloured View of the City of Al- 
giers, seen yom the Mediterranean. 18mo, 
2s 6d sewed. 

Vhe Edinburgh Review and the West 
Indies ; with Remarks on the Slave Regis- 
try Bil; and Observations on the Pamph- 
Jets of Messrs. Stephen, Macaulay, &c. in 


Forty Letters addressed to the Editor of 
the Glasgow Courier. By Colonist. 8vo, 
10s 6a. 

“Invontestible Proofs, from the internal 
Evidence, that S. W. Nicoil, Esq. is not the 
Author of A Vindication of Mr. Higgins, 
from the Charges of Corrector (although 
Vir. Higgins attributes it to him). Ina 
! etter addressed to Earl Fitzwilliam. 
2s Gd. 

A Treatise on Mills ; in Four Ports. 
Ov Motion. H. Ou the Maxi- 
mum of Moving Bosdies, Machines, Engines, 
&e. I. Ou the Velocity of Efduent Wa- 
ter. IV. Experiments on Circular Mo- 
tion, Water Whee's, &. By John Banks, 
Lecturer in’ Experimental Phitosophy.— 
second Edition, 3 bugravings, Svo. 10s 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Antique 
Statues, Paintings, and other Productions 
of the Fine Arts that existed ia the Louvre 
at the time the Allies took possession of Pa- 
ris in July 1815. To which are added 
some useful charts to those who wish to 
visit the memorable Field of Waterloo. 
Isvo. 4s 6d. 

A Catalogue of an extensive Collection 
of Books in Auatomy, Medi: ine, Surgery, 
Midwifery, Chemistry, Botany, &e. &e. 
New and second-hand; including a selec- 
tion of Foreign Medical Works, lately im- 
ported : sold by Jobnu Anderson, Medical 
Bookseller, 40, West Smithtieid, London, 
to which ere added Tabies of the pay of the 
Medica! Department of the Army, Navy, 
aud East India Company's Service: A 
-omplete list of the Lectures delivered in 
tondon, with their Terms, Hours of At- 
vendance, &c. 12m0, 1s Gd. 

MUSIC. 

Albyn’s Anthology ; or a Select Collec- 
tion of the Melodies aud Vocal Poetry, 
pecutiarto Scotland aud the Isles, hitherto 
unpublished Collected and arronged by 
Alexauder Campbel!, Author of the T 
tory of Poetry ia Scotland, &c. ‘ihe first 
Volume, folio It Is. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

An Tutroduction to Entomology; or, 
Elements of the Natural tHistury of Insects.” 
By the Rev. Witham Kirby, BL 
and Witham Spence, Esq. S. Voiume 
the First, illustrated by coloured Pisies, 
second Edition, 188s. An Appeavix 
lo the Edition, comprising the ad- 
ditional Matter iserted in) the Second 
‘dition, Is 6d. wi 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Days of tiarolde, a \etrical Tale, 
by John B. Rozers, 8vo, 12s. 

Chrovicles of an litastrions House, or the 
Peer, the Low: er, and the Hanchback, by 
Auue of Swansea, 5 vols. 12mo. 278. Gd. bdve 
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The Orphan of Tintern Abbey, by Mrs. 
Zeingenhirt, $ Vol 15s. 

Faith and Fiction, by Eliz, Benwett, 5 
Vol. 11 7s 6d. 

Brougham Castle, by Jane Harvey, 2 Vol. 
10s. 6d. 

The Spinster’s Journal, an Answer to the 
Bachelor's Journal, by a Modern Antique, 
3 Vol, 16s 6d. 

‘Matilda, or the Barbadoes Girl, by the 
Author of the Clergvman'’s Widow, &c. 4s. 

Lairds of Glenfern, or Highlanders of the 
toth Century, by Mary Joluston, 2 Vol, 
10s 6d 


Sous of St. David, a Cambro-British His- 
torical Romance, by Griffiths ap Griffiths, 
Esq. 3 Vol. 15s. 

Hermoine, or the Defaulter, by Caroline 
Scott, 2 Vol. 108 6d. 

Mary and Fanny, by Juvenis. 4s. 

Qriginal of the Miniature, by Selina Da- 
venport, 4 Vol. tl 2s. 

POETRY. 
_ Waterloo, and other Poems, By J. Wed- 
derburne Webster, Esq. 8vo, 5s 6d. sewed. 

Kieist's Vernal Season, a poem, treus- 
Jated from the German, with a sketch of 
the Author's Life. By G. H. Egestorf. $s. 

The Lyre; a Collection of 220 of the 
best Songs in the English Language: by 
Thomas Rees, late of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-garden ; and a Glossary. Fools- 
8vo, Ss. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

eat from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to in- 

uire into the Education of the Lower 

lersin the Metiopolis, with the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Report of the 
Minutes of Evidence takeu before the Com- 
mittee. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed. To which are sub- 
joined, au Addenda, and a digested ludex. 
8va, 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 


» An Apology for the Ministers of the 
Church of England, who ho'd the Doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration, in a Let- 
ter addressed to the Rev. George Stan'ey 
Faber, B. D. in Consequence of the Misre- 
preseutations of their Opinions contained 
in his Sermons on Regeneration : by Chris- 
topher Bethell, M. A. Dean of Chichester ; 


A Defence of the Doctrines of the Tri- 
nity and the Atonement, as maintained by 
the Church of England: in an Address to 
the luhabitants of St. Albans, and its Vi- 
cinity, occasioned by a Pamphiet, entitled 
A Letter to Trivitarian Christians, by W 
Marshall, Minister of the Unitarian Cha- 
pel, St. Albans, Herts. By the Rev. Tho 
mas White, M. A. Minister of Weibeck 


Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. is; smaller 
Edition 9d, or 8s a dozen. P 

Sermons, by Thomas Snell Jones, D. D. 
Minister of Lady Glenorchy’s “Chapel, 
Edinburgh ; printed at the Desire of the 
Congregation: 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The Fourth Volume of Practical and 
Familiar Sermons, designed for parochial 
and Domestic lastruction, by the 
ward Cooper, Rector of Hanstail Lidware, 
and of Yoxail, in the County of Stafford; 
and fate Fellow of All Souis College, Ox- 
ford: 12mo, 5s. 

Lectures to the Young, on Juteresiing 
subjects: by Robert May, Missio ory at 
hinsurah, Exst ladies; with a recom. 
mendatory Preface, by the Kev. George 
Burder, Seeretary to the Missiouary So- 
ciety, 18 mo, $s. 

Observations on various Pyssages of 
Scripture: placing them ia a Light, 
and ascertaining the Meaning of several not 
determinable by the methods commonly 
made use of by the Learned ; erigiaaily 
compiled by the Rev. Thomas Harmer, 
from Relations incidentally mentioned in 
Books of Voveges and Travels into the 
East. The Fi'th Edition, with many im- 
portant Addit ons and innimerable Cor- 
rections, by Adam Clarke, LL. D. F. 
4 Vol. 8vo, 21 5s. 

Two Apologies ; one for Christianity, in 
a Series of Letters, addressed to Edward 
Gibbon, Esy.—the other for the Bib!e, in 
Auswerto Thomas Paine. To which are 
added, Two sermons, and a Charge in De- 
fence of Reveaied Religion. By Richard 
Waison, F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Liandati, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge ; uew 
Edition ; 8vo, 9s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish 
Church of Wakefield, July 4, 1816, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Wakefie'd District 
Committee to the Society for Promotion 
“hristian Knowledge. By the Rev. C. Pird, 
M. A. Rector of High Hoyland, 1s 6d. 

A Letter respectfully addressed te the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne; in Reply to his 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
ou the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
by the Rev. H. Marriott, Rector of Claver- 
ton, 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The new Picture of Edinburgh for 1816. 
Being a correct Guide to the Curiosities, 
Amusements, Public Estabiishments, and 
Remarkable Objects in and near Edin- 
burgh. To which is added, a Description 
of Leith and the Trosachs. ; with 27 En- 
gravingsof Public Buildings, &c. 18mo, 6s. 

The History of Hartlepool, y Cuth- 
bert Sharp; with numerous decorations. 


Is. Foreign 
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Horeiqn Literary Crazette. 


Bavaria. 


The first year of the Zeitschrift fiir das 
Forstwesen, &c. Journal of the Sciewce 
of Woods, and Field-Sports, in Bava- 
ria, is completed in twelve numbers.— 
This work includes memoirs on the ob- 
jects properly forming part of its contents ; 
historical documents, relating to the antient 
management of forest affairs, and of bunt- 
ing parties, in Bavaria ; forest-regulations , 
descriptions of remarkable forests ; expla- 
natious of forest language; natural history, 
economy, analysis of works, &c. 

We should think it likely, that this work 
niay contain articles interesting, beyoud 
the kingdom of Bavaria, it is well known, 


that our antient forests were thought of 


great importance, and their laws were 
very severe; our present game laws are 
the only remains of them which we feel, 
in the present day ; except in particular 
places, where rights and privileges of long 
standing are in question. 


Dexwark. 
History of Iceland, in progress. 

A collection of ancient Icelandic Histo- 
rians, under the Title of Noregs Konunga 
Segor, &c. Historia Regum Norwegorum, 
&e. was advanced to three volumes in the 
interval from 1777 to 1783. The fourth 
volume was begun in 1795, but the im- 
pression was interrupted by the great fire 
in that year, which consumed a hundred 
and fifty copies of the quantity then priut- 
ed; the whole edition being only five 
hundred. In 1807 during the bombard- 
meit of Copenhagen, fifty more copies were 
destroyed. By this misfortune ali hope of 
continuing the work was exhausted ; when, 
the preseut editors, Messrs. B. ‘Thorlacius 
and Werlauff, offered to complete the whole 
in eight years, on receiving a pension of 
550 crowus, which was enjoyed by their 
predecessors. ‘bese offers were accepted, 
and the fourth volume appeared in 1813. 
It contains the life and history of hing 
Swerrer, of his son Hakon, of Guttorn 
Sigurdson and of Ingi Bordurson, the 
whole including a period of sixty-six years. 

The fifth volume contains the history 
of Hakon the elder, and part of that of 
Magnus, the legislator, and of Eric, called 
“the Priests’ enemy.” This volume will 

pear in the course of the year 1816, The 
sixth and last will contain the table of 
contents to the whole work. And thus 
after singular misfortunes, and in spite of 
despair, the work will be completed; per- 
haps to its eventual advantage, and curiosity. 

V. No. Lit. Pan. N.&. Oct. 1. 


Danish Poetry, in progress. 

The collection of Danish poetry began 
by Seideliu, underthe title of Danske Dig- 
terv, will be coutinucd at the cost of the 
bookseller Bonnier, of Copeuhagen. The 
volumes which have already appeared con- 
tain Holbery’s comic poem, Peter Paarg, 
with the poems of Wesse!, Pulin, Troje!,and. 
Luadby, accompanied by biographical an 
critical potices, from the pen of Professor 
Rahben. The subsequent volumes will 


contain the works of John Evald, which 


have long been out of priut. 


Danish Hisiory, in progress. 

A Society has been formed at Copen- 
hagen for the purpose of translating th 
two Northern Historians, Saxo ap 
Snorno, Professor Grundvig has been 
charged with the translation; and the first 
volume wil! probably appear in the course 
of the year 1816. 


The Society of Sciences at Copenhagen 
is publishing four maps of the Duchies of 
schleswic aud Holstein, three of which 
form Numbers 10, 11, 12, of the Atlas of 
the Danish Mouarehy, published by this 
Society. The fourth, or No. 13, contains 
the South-east part of Holstein, and com- 
pletes the Atlas. 


Danish Literature, in progress. 


The Committee named by the Society, 
for conducting the Great Dauish Vocabu- 
lary, las associated several other Members; 
among others, the Counsellor of Stute M, 
Wolti, who has undertaken the words em- 
ployed in jurisprudence; M. Brunoing, 
who contributes the terms used in Mine= 
ralogy, and Mines; M. O. Barth, who hag 
collected a great number of provincial- 
isms in Jutland; together with M. Pith, 
ship-builder, who has sent a list of words 
belonging to navigation, and to the service 
ot the marine generally. 

Leader of the Druses, converied. 

Dr. Rasmussen bas published in the 
Danish ‘Theological Library two letters 
relating to the couversion of Montena 
Boha-Eddin, one of the leaders of the 
Druses, translated from the Arabic, and 
accompanied by explanations, ‘These 
letters have been taken from a manuscript 
in the library at Vienua, and collated with 


another which was found in the Royal 


library at Paris, and communicated to Dr, 
Rasmussen, by M. de Sacy. a 

The Bible Society which was proposed 
in May 1814, by Bishop Minter, to be supe 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, like the 
parent society at London, has not only met 
with the greatest success among the nobili- 
ty, especially, but, was taken under the 
Royal protection by a resolution of the 
King, dated July 16, 1915. 
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River Styx analysed. 

In the sitting of the Scandinavian Soci- 
ety, August 25, 1815. Professor Braend- 
nave read a Memoir on the Styx, and its 
source, near Nonakaisin Arcadia. At the 
same time Professor Oerstedt read a che- 
mical analysis of the water, taken from its 
spring head. 

Francr. 
Ignorance respecting England. 

To shew the little information current 
in France on English matters, especially 
literature, we translate from a [rench 
journal the following remark :—Dr. Sib- 
ly's Astrology, &e &c.—* This work which 
has reached its eleventh edition, had been 
OUPPRESSED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, as 
containing secrets dangerous to be revealed 
to the public: but, that Act has been sub- 
sequently repealed ;’—ofcourse by another 
Act, which escaped the notice of all the 
gentlemen who favour the public with their 
reports of the debates which take place in 
the British Senate. 

Greece. 
New Work publishing in numbers. 

Two learned Greeks, Messrs. Demeter 
Schina and Andreas Mustoxydi, propose to 
publish a periodical Collection of Greek 
anecdotes, selected from the principal! libra- 
ries of Kurope. ‘They intend to publish 
every month a uumber, containing two 
sheets, to be had of the chaplain The- 
okletes, at Vienna. The priceis one ducat 
for six sheets. 

* .* The practice of publishing in num- 
bers, is wholly, we believe, due to our 
couutrymen. ‘The writer who wished for 
an opportunity of astonishing Archimedes, 
by shewing him a British man of war of the 
first class, might more effectually still asto- 
uish Aristotic, by explaining to him the 
operations of the British press; by shewing 
him that every month encreases the literary 
treasures of the island beyond calculation; 
and that the example has extended itself 
even to his Greeks !— Further still; by 
shewing him the productions of our daily 
press; and marking the rapidity with 
which the intercourse between buyer and 
seller, learner and teacher, the senate and 
the public, is maintained, in spite of every 
obstacle, of wind and weather, of day or 
night. The Sage might exclaim with the 
Mechanician—*“ Give me too, such a ful- 
erum, and I will move the moral—the 
literary— or the scientfic, world.” 

Huneary. 
Astronomical Observatory. 

The inauguration of the Observatory, 
constructed on the Blocksberg, near Offen, 
in Hlangary, took place on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1815 The Archduke Palatine as- 
sisted st this ceremony, accompanied by 


several Magnates of the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and also several Professors of the 
University. He was respectfully compli- 
mented by the Director M. Fr. d' Eckstein, 
and by the celebrated Astronomer John 
Pasquich. 

It is remarkable enough, that this so- 
lemn day was preceded by several distin- 
guished Astronomical phenomena. On 
the 18th of October, was a conjunction of 
the planet Venus with the Suu; on the 
14th, was a coujunction of Jupiter with 
the Sun; and on the 15th was a conjuuc- 
tion of Mars with the Sun, 


List of Almanacks published in Italy for 

the year 1816. 

1. Strenne di Educazione, Almanacco, 18mo. 
Turin. Price 1 lira 75 ¢. 

2. Il Raccoglitore poetico, 18mo. Turin, 80c. 

3. Il Tedesco in Italia, 18mo0. Milan. 

4. L'Uomo che puo dirsi felicie in queste 
Mondo. Milan, 60 ec. 

5. Il fa per tutti. Milan, 50 ¢. 

6. Un Café, Almanacco. Milan 75 

7. Laserva Cuisiniera e credenziera. Milan, 
50 

8. IU piccolo Buffon della Gioventu. Milan, 
2 hiri 50 

9. Proverb e le sentenze proverbiali. Milan, 
50 ¢. 

10. La luna in corso, del Dottore Vestaverd. 
Milan 50 ¢. 

11. Ilmaestrode Giuechi, de’ Bussoli. Milan, 


60 

12. Il Pievano Arlotto. Milan 60 c. 

13. TrattenimentiPiacevo!i e Morali, Milan, 
60 ¢. 

14. L'Utile Giornalo. Milan, 30 c¢. 

15. Omaggio al bel sesso. Milan, $ Jiri. 

16. Dono de fursi a Madre e Spose, Alma- 
nacco per sei Anni. Milan, $ liri. 


The titles of some of these works like 
some among the Germans, give no indica- 
tion to an English ear, of any thing ap- 
proaching the nature of an almanack. 
“The Poetical Repository,” may be well 
enough ; but “The man who can call him- 
self happy in this world,” has little appa- 
rent relation to any fixed time ofthe year. 
«The Coffee House,"—* The little Buffoon 
for Youth,” — “ Moral maxims and pro- 
verbs,” and some others, afford the same 
remark. “A present to be made to mo- 
thers and wives,” can hardly fail ofengaging 
the attention of husbauds and fathers; we 
suppose that presents equally acceptable 
from lovers to mistresses are to be had; 
but those are, probably, reserved for Valen- 
tine’s Day, when birds pair: and why not 
lads and lasses, in mutual Omaggio # 

Memory : surprising. 
Dissertatione, &c. Memoir on the sub- 


ject of persons endowed with urprising 
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and prodigious memory; also on those 
who have lost their memory. By Fran- 
cesco Cancellieri. ‘The author has added 
an Appeudix, respecting the libraries of 
writers who have treated the subject of 
artificial memory, on those who have been 
precociously learued, ou the art of selecting 
aud voting, and ou the gaine of chess. 
Court and Establisiments. 

The Court Calendar of the Kingdom of 
the Netheriands, for the year 1816, con 
tains a statemeut, which may claim a place 
in our pages Afier the usual division of 
the Calendar, and the Genealogical ‘Table 
of the Sovereigus and their families, follow, 
1. Establishment of the Courts,at the Hague, 
and at Brusselles. 2. Civil Establishment, 
composed of seven Mivisterial Departments, 
of the Exterior,—the [nterior,—the Fi-| 
nances—of Justice—of the Navy—of the 
Dykes and Canals—and of Public lustruc- 
tion. $ The Council of State; the number 
of its members are forty six. 4. Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers Pienipotevtiary in Fo- 
reigu Courts. 5.'The Navy, which con- 
sists of one admiral-lieutenant, eight vice 
admirals, eight rear admirals, four comino- 
dures, aud forty one captains. 6. The 
Army cousists of seventeen divisions of in- 
fuutry; one regiment aud eleven battalions 
for the ludies—four Swiss regiments—ten 
garrison companies—one regimeut of light 
infantry—fourteen battalions of artillery— 
a corps of light artillery—a battalion of 
pontooners, sappers and miners—a corps 
of engineers—three regiments of carbineers 
—two regiments of light dragoons—three 
regiments of huzzars—one regimeut of car- 
bineers landwehr, and—the Marechaussée. 
7. The Orders of William, and of the 
Belgic Liou. 8. List of ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, agents, consuls, &c. from foreign 
parts, resident tu the kingdom. 

Each Ministry is divided into several de- 
partmeiuts: the names of ail governors of 
colonies in both lidies, ou the coast of 
Guinea, is given vider that of Colo- 
nies aud Commerce. The department of 
Public Instruction inclades the establish- 
meat of the Roman Catholic Clergy, &e. 
and that of the Luterior, includes the ad- 
ministration of the customs, the posts, the 
waters, the forests, and the chase. 

Prussia. 

Constitutions, English: Hydrophobia. 

At the sitting of the Philomathic Socie- 
ty of Berlin, January 11, 1816, Professor 
Wolf read a Memoir on English Constitu- 
tions—-(meaning, we presume, the physical 
constitutions of the Euglist people.)—M. 
Delbrick, preseuted a sketch of the Histo- 
rical and Genealogical Almanacks, which 
have been published in Germany from 
1703 to the present time. 


Foreign Literary Gazette, 
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Among the Memoirs presented on this 
occasion, one deserves iotice, it purports 
to describe the cure of a species of hydro- 
phobia, produced by the vapour of burving 
charcoal. The paper was by De. Lichteu- 
stein. ‘The cause of the disease interests a 
great number of workmen, ia various 
branches of industry, and the arts. 

Nachiichte, Notices respecting the 
history of the Arts and erudition of the 
middle age ; a periodical work, published 
by J. G. Busching,at Breslau, according to 
the iuteution of the Editor will coutain in 
succession wh itever relates to the progress 
of Arts aud letters, in the period referred 
to. The first two numbers, which appeared 
iu January aud February 1816, comprize a 
selection of tales, fictions, ballads, pieces 
written for the Carnival, &c. extracted 
from aucient authors Orientals, Spaniards, 
Italians, French, Germans, Danish, 
luterspersed are notices respecting ancient 
works and manuscripts, the greater part 
belonging tothe literature of the North. We 
have uot seen this work ; but from accounts 
of if, conclude that it must be amusing and 
entertaining, if not instructive. 

Russta. 

Statistical Account of the Russian Empire. 

The Memoirs of the Academy of Peterse 
burgh contain the following statistical ace 
count of the Russian Empire, which ine 
cludes some particulars to the year 1815. 
As more authentic memoranda cannot be 
expected, we set the whole, in the form in 
which it appears in a Forcign Journal, bee 
fore our readers. 


According to an enumeration of the Po- 
pulation of Russie, made in 1806, the 
amount of the whole was 41,253,485 inha- 
bitants, In this total are comprehcuded a 
great number of distinct and different peo- 
ple; such as—Native Russiavs—Polonese 
—Fiuns — Tartars — Caucassians — Sa- 
moiedes— Mongols, &¢. The number of 
the foreign tribes, which have at various 
times submitted themselves to Russia, has 
never been ascertaived, nevertheless, the 
following estimate, which iv that of Hers 
mann, may be adinitted: 
Po'lonese. . . 

Finns..< « « 


. 6,073,044 
« 2,492,779 


Tartars . . . ., 550,000 
Caucassians & 64,089 
Samoiedes . . 12,000 
Mougols . . $00,000 


Nomades . . . 1,500,090 
These taken together form a mass of nearly 
eleven millions, which deducted from the 
total of the population, reduces the number 
of native Russians to thirty millions. 

sefore the year 1811 the Coustitution of 


Russia was au absolute dutecracy, but at 
E2 
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that period the Emperor Alexander de- 
clared that it should be in future a Cousti- 
tutional Monarchy; aud that the will of 
the Sovereign should be regulated by a 
code of laws. 


The Government is composed of 1. The 
Senate of the Empire, which in 1811 was 
composed of thirty-five members; 2. of 
the Directing Senate, asthe superior autho- 
rity ; 3. of the Holy Directing Senate, and 
4. of thie Nigh Ministers. 

The Revenues ef the State in 1811 were 
215,000,000 rubies. 

The Expenses were the same year 
274,000,000. 

The Army in 1810, was 621,155 men ; 
of which 110,000 were irregular troops. 
The Navy in 1803 comprised 269 sail of 
diferent sizes, carrying 4348 guns; $2,046 
sailors ; 8,268 mariues; and 4,000 gunuers. 

The Established Religion is the Greek, 
which reckons four Metropolitan churches ; 
eleven Archbishoprics ; nineteen Bishop- 
rics; 26,747 churches, and a great num- 
ber of convents. 

Toleration is general: in 1811 there 
were estimated of the following persuasions 
$3,500,000 Catholics; 1,400,000 Lutherans 
8,800 Reformed Protestants ; 9,000 of the 
Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians, 5,000 
Memnonites ; 60,000 Armenians ; 3,000,000 
Mahometans; $00,000 worshippers of the 
Dalai Lama; 600,000 adorers of Fetiches, 
or Idols, &c. &c. 

In the city of Astrachan are reckoned 
twenty-three Greek churches; four Arme- 
nian ; two Catholic ; one Lutheran; six- 
teen Tartar, or Mohammedan Mosques ; 
and ove Temple consecrated to the worship 
of the Hindoos. 

The Mahometans settled in Russia, have 
established schoots in each of their vil- 
lages, and in the towns fhey have also 
schoo!s of instruction for their daughters. 
The merchants, generally, and even many 
rustics of this Religion possess copies of 
the Ko-an. Some have formed collections 
of Historical MSS. and are competently ac- 
quainted with the history of their country. 

he Christians who live among the Tartars 
and Pagans, are brutish, ignorant, and su- 
perstitious. 

The excavations among the ancient 
Tombs in Siberia are continued, and the 
autiquities found are sent to Petersburgh. 
ares consist principally in utensils, oftea 

gold, vases for containing water, others 
er drinking from, diadems, military de- 
corations, arms, idols, and images of ani- 
thals. 

There are at Petersburgh fourteen print- 
ing houses, of which three belong to the 


Senate, the Synod, and the -War-oftice. 
‘The others belong to the Academies, or to 


individuals; one prints in the Tartar lau- 
guage; another prints music. There are 
thirteen foreign booksellers; and about 
thirty Russian. There are also reading 
Rooms. 

Besides the public libraries, there are 
about a score which belong to individuals, 
some of them are very considerable. ‘The 
collection of MSS. formed by M. Dom- 
browsky, is famous; it contains a number 
of memoirs; and of origival letters, writ- 
teu by Sovereigns, Ministers, and other 
celebrated persouages. 

As to Commerce, the imports amounted 
in 1805, to the sum of 55,509,118 rubles; 
and the exports amounted to 72,434,085. 
The balance of that year, therefore, was 
in favour of Russia, 16,004,967 rubles. 

Accoiing to the Petersburgh Gazette 
of September 8, 18153 the number of ma- 
pufactories aud shops in the Russan Em- 
pire was 8,253. But, in 1812 the number 
did not exceed 2,322. 

As to Fisheries, Russia possesses estab- 
lishments for this purpose on the Caspian 
Sea, the Black Sea, the White Sea, the 
Northern Ocean, the Baltic, and on the 
great inland lakes, on the Wolga, and 
other great rivers. These fisheries bring 
in, according to Hermann, the sum of 
2,256,521 rubles, all expences paid. To 
encourage the fisheries in the Northern 
Ocean and the White Sea, a White Sea 
Company was established August 15, 1803, 
with privileges to continue during twenty- 
five years. 

The expenses of the Court were, in the 
time of Peter the Great, no more than 
600,000 rubles: the present expenses a- 
mount to 3,228,497 rubles. 

The Orders conferred by the Sovereign 
are in number seven. 1. The Order of 
St. Andrew, founded by Peter the Great, 
November 30, 1698. 2. ‘The Order of Ca- 
therine, founded for Ladies, by the same 
Sovereign, November 24, 1714. 3. The 
Order of St. Ann, founded by Duke Charles 
Frederic of Holstein, February 3, 1736, in 
honour of his wife, daughter of Peter the 
Great. 5, The Order of St. George, a 
Military Order, founded by Catharine IL 
August 26, 1769. 6. The Order of St. Wlo- 
damir, founded by the same, September 
22, 1782. 7. The Order of St. Jobn, in- 
troduced by the Emperor Paul I. Janu- 
ary 15, 1795. 

Saxony. 
Rural Economics. 


Erfuhrungen, &c. Experiments in Rural 
Economy, by Fr, M. Schmalz. The first vo- 
lume comprizes six memoirs,—on the study 
of rural economy--on the choice, the estima- 
tion, and the undertaking of a farm—on the 
ordering of a farm, directly after undertak- 
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ing it—on agreements with the labourers, 
and on the best methods of treating them— 
onthe relations of proprietors with their 
farmers and bailiffs—on the cuitare of 
plants as food for cattle. In the second 
volume the author narrates his experiments 
on the art of raising cattle, of all kinds, 
beeves, sheep, pigs, horses; also, those ou 
the best manner of feeding them. A third 
volume will contain experiments on ma- 
nures, On sowing, on proper implemeuts, 
seed, and on the culture of plants, which 
are raised for sale. ‘the fourth voiume will 
contain multiplied experiments made by 
the author in economics, and the general 
labours of rural life. 

We should conjecture that this work 
might afford valuable hints to our agricul- 
turists: the soil of Saxony is not wholly un- 
like that of England. 

It may be proper to add in this place, 
that prudence should guide the agricu!tu- 
rist in the exient of his experiments, and 
the magnitude of the objects included in 
his undertakings. We understand that M. 
de Fellenberg, whose labours in Switzer- 
land, have severe] times been brought be- 
fore our readers, is reported as being far 
from satisfied with the result of his patri- 
otic endeavours: his appearance bespeaks 
a profound melancholy ; his collection of 
agricultural machiues, though confessedly 
important, and invaluable, are considered 
as being suitable to large farms only ; and 
consequently, those who hold small farms, 
think themselves dispensed with from avail- 
ing themselves, generally, of their advan- 
tages, 

Greek Dictionary, in progress. 

From Constantinople is announced the 
publication of a National Dictionary of 
the Modern Greek language. This Dic- 
tiouary will comprize beside the explana- 
tion of words, that of Mythological terms 
—terms used in History—in Geography, 
and in other Sciences. It will form three 
volumes in small folio. Price 120 piastres. 

Homer, reports of a new Poem of. 

It is reported on the Coutinent—but we 
have not beeu able to trace the report to 
apy satisfactory source,—that au English- 
man at Smyrua has discovered an ancient 
Greek Manuscript, containiug among 
other things, 2 new poem of Homer's. 
That such a thing is not impossible ap- 
pears from the discovery of Homer's Hymn 
to Ceres; but who this fortunate indivi- 
dua} is, has not yet appeared, Que thing, 
however, we think ourselves warrautec in 
asserting, tiat there is no Greek Poet 
living, who can pass off a poem of his own, 
for one of Homer's. 


PATENTS IN FRANCE. 

We understand that many of our coun- 
trymen, who have taken out Patents io 
Britain for various discoveries, have beeu 
induced to take out Patents for the same, in 
France, without delay; knowing very well, 
that every English invention is immediately 
transferred to that country, by persoug 
interested iu taking advantage of British 
ingenuity. 

lt may, therefore, be of use to such geu- 
temen to know before hand, what they 
have to expect from France; ou what terms 
and to what extent, Patents are there 
granted, and how far they are useful. We 
have known great disappointments take 
place, for want of such information,in both 
countries: as well Foreigners coming over 
to London, to obtain Patents, here, who 
supposed they might be had on the same 
terms as in France; as Englishmen going 
over to Paris, who expected to find the 
same principles adopted, as they were ac- 
customed to in England. 


ForMALITIES TO BE OBSERVED BY THOSS 
WHO S80LICIT Patents, AND AMOUNT OF 
THE SUMS WHICH THEY MUST PAY. 


The patents delivered by the present 
French Government bear no resemblance 
to the exclusive privileges which were 
obtained under the antient monarchy : they 
are merely a certificate given to an indivi- 
dual of ‘he declaration which he makes of 
having invented a machine, or a process, 
from the employmeut of which a uew 
brench of industry is the result. Three 
kinds of brevets are issued; viz. of inven- 
tion, perfeciwnary, and wnportation, 

Patents of importation are granted to 
those who procure for our industry a pro- 
cess or machine knownin foreign countries 
only. The !aws of the 7th of January and 
25th of Mey not having determined in @ 
positive manner the duration of these 
pateats, an imperia) decree of the 13th of 
August 1810 ordains that it shali be the 
same with that of patents of inveution. 

Improvements in the arts often form an 
invevtion as wnportant as the primitive 
discovery. It was therefore proper to give 
an extensive property in them by a patent, 
But if the French laws have gone this 
length, they do not regard on the otier 
hand as improvements, avy oruaments or 
mere changes of forns aud proportions. 
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There must be an addition to the disco- 
very. 

Several discoveries cannot be included 
in ove brevet: each must be the subject 
of a particutar petition. [n order to obtain 
a tifle of this kind, the compliance with 
dificrent formalities is indispensable. 

Che claimant must, in the first place, de- 
posit at tie general secretariat of the pre- 
fecture of the department where he resides, 
‘asealed packet, coutuning 

1. Tlis petition to the minister of manu- 
factures aud commerce, to the effect of ob- 
taining a brevet for five, teu, or fifteen 
years, accorcing as he pleases. 

2. The memoir descriving the means 
which he ases. 

S. Double sets of drowings signed by 
himse'f, or a model of the object of his 
discovery. 

4. An inventory, in duplicate signed by 
him, of the pieces contained in the packet 
He must besides pay a tyx, more or less 
considerable, aecordiag to the duration 
of the brevet, which cannot exceed fif 
teen years. 

Three hundred francs (£13 10s.) are 
peid for a brevet for five years, 

Fight hundred francs (£56) for ten 

ears, 

Fifteen hundred frances (£67 10s.) fora 
brevet for tifieen years, besides fifty francs 
(£2 @s.) for the fees of making out the pa 
tent. 

The law admits of the duration of bre- 
vets being extended: but in order to ob- 
tain this favour, which is but rarely graut- 
ed, a royal decree is necessary. A vew 
sum is then paid in the above proportions 

The claimant must pay asa deposit with 
his papers, onc half of the tax. He is al 
lowed six months to pay the other bolf, 
if not paid then, the patent falls to the 
ground. If patentees wish to make any 
changes in their original petition, they 
must deposit the description of their new 
method iv the secretariat of the p efecture, 
and poy a second tax, which is twenty-four 
frances 20s.) for the chest of brevets, and 
twelve franes for the secretariat of the pre- 
fecture. “Phe minister for mauufac tures and 
commerce then cdetivers a second ttle, 
which is called Certificeste of additions, 
chajiges improvements. 

SArti: je 19, title Ist, of the law of the 
25th of May regulates the of | 
the sums raised from the oltauing of bre- 
vets. in the first place they go to pay the 
expeuses of the making out aud pul 
the brevets, afterwards to pay the ex. 
peuses of printing and engraving the bie 


vets which have expired; and if there is 
any surplus, it is to be employed to the 
advantage of the national industry. 

The secretary-general of the prefecture 
draws up a proces-verbal on the back of 
the packet placed in his hands, and he 
delivers to the petitioner a certificate of 
having so received it, The who'e is afters 
wards addressed by the prefect to the 
inivister for manufactures aud commerce. 


Princreces estastisuro By Tur Laws IN 

Brevers on Patents. 

It has been seen above, that in France 
there 1s nothing else then the certificate 
delivered to an indivicnel of iedectaration 
which he hos mace, of hiving invented a 
machine or process giving rise to a new 
brauch of industry. The administration 
docs not judge, ia fact, of the merit of the 
inventious for which patents are solicited. 
Whoever bes complied with the forma- 
Isies prescribed by the laws of the 7it of 
January and 25th of May 1791, may obtain 
them, as these laws expressly that 
they shall be granted on a 8s mple request, 
md without previous eramination. ‘Thus 
they may be applied for, for a process 
known to every body; the legisiature 
heving determined that they are null, and 
even prejudi: ial to those who have obtained 
them, if the object for which they have 
heen grauted has vo existence; or if it has 
heen known or practised before the date 
of the brevet. In fact, if the discovery be 
purely imaginary, the expenses which the 
patent has cost are wholly lost. If the 
process was already known, Article 16 of 
the law of the 17th of January pronounces its 
nullity. The rights conferred by brevets 
ive therefore conditional only, & they 
secure au exclusive enjoyment only if the 
patentee is really avinventor. At the first 
alance, it may be thought strauge that 
titles of this nature should be given without 
previous examivation; but on reflection 
it will appear that it would bave been 
very difficu!t fo have found a mode better 
adapted to the end in view. Several 
motives dictated this line of proveeding : 
ou the one hand, it was proper to sive the 
administration the embarrasment of a 
and texamination, aud the responsi- 
bility of a judgement which, if it had been 
unfavourable, might have given rise to 
of partiaity or mahguite: and on 
the other hand, to spare to inventors the 
necessity ofa communication, the abases of 
Which they might dread. in fact, the 
preious eramineiion would have been 
coinpletely to the disadvantage of artists, 
sinve they must have conimuuicsted, with- 
out any piedge of success, processes the 
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property of which might have been snatched 
from them. It would have been necessary 
to have submitted these processes to com- 
misssaries following the same career with 
themselves, and whose private interests, 
prejudices, or spirit of rivalship, might 
sway their judgments. In the most fa- 
vourable point of view, the previous exa- 
mination would therefore have had fora 
result to dissipate some absurd projects and 
some futile inventious: but if they had 
been allowed to appear, the public, would 
soon have done justice to them ; and if the 
inveution had been useless, the patentee 
would have thrown away the expense of 
his brevet. This motive is sufficient, we 
apprebend, to diminish in the minds of 
artists, generally vot very rich, the partia- 
lities which they have for their discoveries, 
and prevent them from presenting peti- 
tions without any object. 

It remained to provide for the case in 
which a patentee should make a dangerous 
use of his brevet, or one injurious to the 
health or morals of the public. Thelaws of 
the 7th of January and 25th of May have 
in this case provided the means of depriving 
him of a privilege which he might abuse, 
and even of punishing him if he does. 
They have likewise pointed out the steps to 
be taken to deprive him of a right which 
he has usurped over some thing already 
known. 

or Brevets, ano AvutHoriries 
WHICH DECIDE UPON THEM. 

The nullity of brevets is decided, ac- 
cording to circumstances, by the admi- 
nistrative or judiciary authorities. The 
minister of manufactures and commerce 
decides upon it when the patentee has not 
paid the balance of his fees, and when the 
inventor (without assigning a good cause 
for his delay) has not brought his discovery 
into use within the space of two years. 
The tribunals are to judge upon the dis- 
putes which may rise between a patentee 
who wishes fo maintain his privileges, and 
any individuals who pretend that his inven- 
tion was known previously to the date of 
his patent, either by being in use, or by 
description in a printed work. ‘The inter- 
ested parties must therefore use all the ne 
cessary and usual means to obtain a deci- 
sion. In ordering this measure to be pur- 
sued, the law considers the patent as a pro- 
perty, of which no persou can be deprived 
withdut a due observance of the established 
forms. Articles 12 and 13 of the law of 
the 7th of January, and 10, 12, and 13, 
of Title U1. of the law of the 25th of May, 
regulate the method of proceeding. Ac- 
eording to those articles, the infringers of 


a patent must be brought before the Judge 

de Paix, who, after hearing parties and 

their witnesses, pronounces his decision: 
which, if there be no appeal, is forthwith 
executed. 

ARRANGEMENTS MADE SINCE THE PROMUT® 
GATION Or THE Laws or Tue 7TH Jas 
NUARY, AND 257TH May, 1791. 

‘The laws of the 7th of January and 25th 
of May are vot the only ones which have 
heen issued upon brevet:. There exists an- 
other law, dated the 20th of September, 
1792, which prohibits ali granting of bre- 
vets, for any other objects that those con- 
nected with the arts. Petitions for patents 
for financial and commercial operations 
gave rise to this prohibition. Subsequently 
a decree was published, which merely con- 
cerns the mode of delivering brevets. Pre- 
viously they were granted by the supreme 
authority, but thenceforth by the minister 
for manufactures and commerce. ‘The cer- 
lificate of the petitioner which he gives is 
only a provisional title: but it becomes de- 
finilive by the transmission to the patentee 


of the article iu the royal decree which aps 


plies to his inveution, when the brevets de- 
livered in the course of every four montha 
are published, Difficulties having arisen, 
whether, upon receiving the certificate of 
the application, the iufringers of a patents 
might be prosecuted, or, if it was neces- 
sury to wait uutil the patent had received 
the publicity procured to it by His Ma- 
jesty’s proclamation,—a decree of the 25th 
of January, 1807, puts an end to these 
doubts, by enacting “that the duration of 
a patent begins to reckon from the date of 
the certificate which establishes provision- 
ally this privilege.” The same decree bas 
decided that the priority of invention, in 
case of contestation between two pateutees 
for the same object, is acquired by him 
who has been the first that has deposited 
at the secretariat of the department the 
documents which ought to accompany the 
claim for a patent. An arrangement in 
article 14 of Title IL-ofthe law of the 25th 
of May, had prohibited the obtaining of 
brevets by what is termed actions. This 
was abrogated by a decree of the 25th of 
November, 1806, on the representations of 
some individuals that it would prejudice 
the interests of inventors, inasmuch as it 
would deprive them of an easy method of 
taking advantage of their discoveries, 
It.sometines happens that patentees ad- 
dress themselves to Goveriumeut, in order 
to obtain recompenses as the authors of 
important discoveries. It is impossible to 
listen to all their demands in this respect. 
Article 11 of the law of September 12, 
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1791, prohibits the granting of particular 
encouragemenuts to those who have pro- 
vided themselves with a patent. This re- 
solution was adopted, upon the considera 
tion that no recompense is due to those in- 
veutors who reserve to themse!ves the ex- 
clasive enjoyment of their discoveries; aud 
that those persous ouly merit favour, who 
render their discoveries of free aud eom- 
mon use, and thas add to the welfare of 
Poriety, which all gover: ments ought to 
peek tacessantly to ameliorate. 

Paris, Oct. 13, 1813. 

Count ne Sussy, 
Minister of Manufactures and Commerce. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
+ROM THE 


BRITISH SiTTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 


PerocrrvinGs. 


Resolutions of the Honouranle the Governor 
General in Counei!, in the Pudtic Department, 
under date the tsi of Novemdsr, 

* Resolved, that ail nominotions of the 
Honourable Company's Chaplains to par- 
ticular stations under the respective Presi- 
denoes, do in future originate with the 
Lord Bisbop, and that he be requested to 
communicate all such noininations to the 
Governor General in Council, or the lova! 
Goveruments of the respective Presidencies 
in order that the necessary instructions for 
the issue of pay and allowauces to the re- 
spective Chaplains at the statious to which 
they shall be severally appointed, may be 
expedited in the usual manner. 

esolved, that all Clergymen appointed 
in future to the situation of Chaplain on the 

Establishments of the respective Presiden- 

cies, do immediately on their arrival in 

India, report themselves to the Lord Bishop, 

or, in his absence, to the Archdeacou of 

the Presidency, at which such clergymen 
may arrive. 

Resolved, that all official correspondence 
relating to the duties or concerus of the 
clergy, be in future carried ou with the 
Lord Bishop, or, in his absence, with the 
Archdeaeons of the respective Presidencies 
and that all such correspondence be in fu- 
ture recorded separately in the Public De- 

artment, under ‘he head of “ Ecclesiastical 
roceedings 

Har Storm. 

Extract of a Letier from Hydrabad. 

Early in the month of February, 1816, 
there was a hail siorm and violent wind at 
Secundrabad --but at the cantonment of the 


Russe}! Brigade about five miles from the 
city of Hydrabad, it was still more violent ; 
the stones were generally 14 inches in cir- 
cumference, aud they remained upwards 
of 20 hours undissolved, Of our large flock 
ofsheep 118 were killed by the hail stones.” 
Earthquake ; Earih opened. 

We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing translation of a Mahrattah letter from 
Poonah, which gives an account of an earth- 
quake that has lately taken place. 

“Near Tsambar Gondah, there are be- 
longing to Holkar, two towns called Ca- 
trabaz and Mander Ghur—some time after 
the middle of Macghesver, in the afternoon, 
there was suddeily a great noise heard, and 
the earth opened, aud the noise was so 
great as to be heard acthe distance of 30 
coss, in every direction: the opening of the 
earth is 25 cubits in breadth, aud upwards 
ofa hundredin length. ‘Three persous and 
some eattle that happened to be near the 
place at the time, died.” 

An aerage account of the quantities of Indige, 
manufactured in the provinces of Bengal and 

Bakar, during the last ten years ; 

1805-6 . . . . 85,380 

18067... ..., 514944 0 @ 

1807-8. . . . 108,256 22 1§ 

1808-9 . . . 94,539 25 Of 

1809-10. . . . 48,012 16 2% 

1810-11 . . . « 78719 25 12 

1811-12. . . « 69,872 5 

1812-18 . . 72,976 20 °15 

1813-14. . . 74505 $9 

1814-15 from Sep. ) 
to Jan. 96,163 af: 122,524 0 O 
terwards 26,361 § 


Hixvoo Superstitions. 

We with difficulty bring ourselves to 
believe, that antiently, children were burnt 
to death, by passing through the fire to 
Moloch; and the famous sacrifice of the 
Carthageniau Children to Saturn, to the 
number of three hundred, at one time,— 
we read; but suspend our belief of it.— 
Nevertheless, those facts differ in nothing 
but the medium of destruction, from others, 
which yearly pass under our own eyes, in 
our Indian territories ; and can we find 
difficulty in admitting that the parent who 
could devote his child to the water, could 
have devoted it to the fire, had that been 
the Deity, to which he had thought himself 
bound by his vows formerly made ? 


On the 2d Mareh, 1816, at the Varoonee 
Festival, a large concourse of Hindeos as- 
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sembled from ali parts of the adjoining 
country, to bathe in the Ganges, at a vil- 
lage about two miles from Serampore. 
While the crowd were employed in bath- 
ing, an inhalntant of Orissa advanced to 
the banks of the mver, leading tu bis hand 
his son, a beautiful boy, of about six years 
ofage. [laviog anointed his body with 
turmeric, and surrounded his temples with 
a garland of flowers, and clothed him in 
new apparel, he repeated the imeautations 
prescribed by the Shaster ; then descend- 
mg into the river, and boldiog uy his sop 
in his arm, he said, “ O Mother Ganges ! 
this child is thine: to thee { offer it.’ So 
saying, he cast the little boy into the river, 
who sunk, and rose no more. The crowd 
testified their approbation, by crying out, 
“Huribul!’ It appears that, several years 
back, the parent, being desirous of chil- 
dren, promised to offer his first-born to 
Gunga, should the goddess be propitious 
to his wishes. 

Another man, at the same place, having 
performed the usual ceremonies, to pye- 
vent the intervention of his relatives, car- 
ried his son, a lad about twelve years of 
age, in a bost to the middle of the stream, 
and there dropped him in. ‘The child 
struggled for some time, and was happily 
discovered by some one passing, who res- 
cued him from death. 

Au infant was also cast into the river by 
its mother at the same time; but the rela- 
tives recovered it, and carried it home. 


MADRAS. 


Extract of a Letter from Madras, dated 30th of 
Aprit, 1816. 

“Since the date of my last, the war with 
the Nepaulese has happily terminated ;— 
but, no sooner do we get rid of an enemy 
in one quarter, than a fresh one starts up 
in another; so that, in this country, the 
army is never ai rest. So far its services 
in the East differ from those in the West. 
With you, the cessation of war is the signal 
of repose to the soldier ;—here we must 
not indulge so much as the idea ; muchiess 
must we weaken our force, for by force 
we not only obtain peace, but by force we 
must maintain it.—Paradoxical us this 
may sound to European ears, it is, never- 
theless, true :—As a proof, no sooner had 
we conquered a peace with the Nepaulese, 
iban in a distant part of India (but in our 
own territories) we are suddenly attacked 
by a numerous band of freebooters, called 
Pindarrees,—all horsemen, who have rava- 
ged an extent of country of upwards of 
three humlred miles in extent, advancing as 
far as Guntoor, which they sacked and pil- 


iaged. This town is situated about two hun 
dred and forty-five miles north of Madras. 
The houses of Mr. Okes, the Collector, and 
My. Ellis, the Judge, (neither of whom 
fortunately were on the spot) were plun- 
dered of every thing valuable. Some 
Officers belonging to the Military Lnstitu- 
tion, who were surveying that part of the 
country, pbarrowly escaped failing into 
their bauds; one of them was, indeed, taken, 
wounded, and plundered, but happily 
escaped with his iife. On receipt of this 
intelligence at the Presidency, orders were 
immediately issued for detaching troops in 
pursuit of these robbers, and a force to 
the amount of 12,000, or 14,000 men was 
immediately formed, and sent in various 
directions; but these nmble-footed marau- 
ders did uot wait their coming—having 
obtained aii they bad contemplated, plun- 
der and booty, they made good their re- 
treat ! 

“ These Pindarrees, are a predatory, but 
formidable body, and are generally in the 
pay, either covertly or avowedly, of some 
of the Native Princes.—They can muster 
as many as $0,000 horse— (their steeds are 
very fiardy) and such is the celerity of 
their movements, that they will march 
from fifty to seventy miles a day, for several 
days together. ‘Their vxeasures appear to 
be well concerted, for they must have 
known that we had no troops in the 
vicinity of their late attack, or they would 
not have dared to insult our territory. It, 
however, shews the necessity for great 
vigilance in protecting our very extensive 
frontier. ‘This again requires an increase 
of our Military strength ; or that we at once 
become assaijants in our turn, and root 
out this horce ofrobbers; which is perhaps 
the wiser alternative of the two,—es fhe 
old adage says ‘to prevent is easier than 
to cure.’ These ruthless rogues carry off 
the means of strength, as wel! physical as 
moral! for little produce can be expected, 
and revenue none, from the countries 
which have felt the severities of their 
visitation.” 


CEYLON. 


Description of Apam'’s Peak ; 
the summit of a mountain in this Island. 
We have pleasure in laying before our 
readers the following extract of a letter de- 
scribing a journey to the summit of Adam's 
peak, recently performed by two officers. 
Extract of a Letter from Palabatuia, giving a 
sketch of a journey to Adam's Peak. 
While we were in Saffregam we resolved 
to put in execution a project of which we 
had talked at Colombo, and before our re- 
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turn, to visit Adam's Peak. This plan we 
have accomplished ;--leaving Baddegeddera 
on the morning of the 6th, we gained the 
summit on the next day at half past two in 
the afteruoon. Our first march from Bad- 
degeddera was 53 miles of tolerable road, 
through a fine and interesting country, 
along the left banks of the Caltura river, to 


the royal village, and extensive lawns of 


Gillemailey. From this place the hing re- 
ceived his store of Jaggery. There are 
about 259 inhabitants, who are well look- 
ing and of a creditable appearance. Their 
houses are numerous and comfertable. 
From Gillemalley at 3 o'’cleck, we set 
out for Palabatula, situated on the top of 
the Allehentune Mountain, at the distance 
of 43 miles in a N. E. direction. The as- 
cent is about 23 miles in length. Elere is a 
small religious establishment where the 
Priests live, who have the care of the holy 
impgession of the foot on the Peak, 
and there is good shelter for travellers. 
We slept at this place and soon after day- 
light next morning renewed our journey, 
accompanied by one of the Priests as a 
guide, the road leads for a mile and a half 
over avery rugged and abrupt ascent to 
the N. E. up the Nulu Hilla, at the bottom 
of which about 3} of a mile from Palaba- 
tula, we crossed the Caltura river, and all 
the way up to the top of the hill, we heard 
it on our right hand runuing below. The 
next ascent is the Hourtilla Hilla of £ of a 
mile, still more rugged and difficult than the 
former, the road at some places having an 
angle of full 50 degrees, we then ascended 
the Gouatilla Hilla about 4 a mile, still more 
eteep, aud the air became cooler and 
clearer. The next stage is to Deabetme ra- 
ther more than a mile, and here is the sum- 
mit of this mountain, the road up which is 
one continual rise of four miles without any 
iitervening descent, although the hill has 
four names, and each divisiou is marked by 
a whitewashed stone ou the right side of 
the road: there is here a small Ambelam (a 
Cingalese rest house) and the ruius of a 
building erected by Eyhevlapolle, (the late 
Dessave of Saffregam). The Adikars and 
Dessaves, were accustomed to be carried 
as far as this point when they visited the 
Peak, which opens to the view bearing E. 
by N. The road now extends in a N. E. 
direction, four miles over the hills of Dur- 
maraga, Pedrotollagaila, Malle Malla Kan- 
dura, and Andea Maile Eleila, and is exces- 
sively steep and difficult. Prom the latter 
the Peak itself rises about a mile, or three 
quarters, in perpendicular height—from this 
place the way is fair climbing, the direc- 
tion at first N. E. thea S. E. again N. EF. 
and lastly N. W. where the perpendicular 


ascent is encountered, this is only to be sar- 
mounted by the help of several massy iron 
chains, which are strongly fastened at top, 
letdowa the precipice, and again secured 
below; these chains are donations to the 
temple, and the name of the douor is en- 
graved ou one of the links made solid for 
that purpose ; the height of the precipice is 
about 20 feet, and many holes are worn in 
the face of the rock by the fect of the nu- 
merous piigritas who have ascended it with 
the assistance of the chains. 

At half past two in the afternoon, we 
reached the summit. It is an area of about 
one fifth of an acre, surrounded by a stone 
wall four feet and a half bigh, of four une- 
qual sides, with two entrances, one on the 
south aud another on the east, and an open- 
ing to the west iu form of an embrasure. 
in the middle is a rock about nive fect high, 
ou which 1s the famed impression of the 
Holy Foot. It has in fact a most shapeless 
appearance, bearing little resemblance to 
a human foot ; and what is most unfortu- 
nate for the tradition of its being the last 
footstep of Buddha, when he strode from 
Ceylon to Ava, the toes, if they can be 
discerned, are turned towards the west. 
The clouds which arose as we were ascend- 
ing prevented our having any view, and we 
occupied ourselves till four o'clock in taking 
a plan of the summit; we then found it was 
much too jate to think of returning to Pale- 
batula, and resolved to remain during the 
night on the Peak. IT can hardly attempt 
to describe the extraordinary grandeur aud 
variety of the scene that opened upon us at 
sun-set ; above our heads the air was per- 
fectly serene and clear, below, a thick bed 
of clouds enveloped the mountain on all 
sides and completely intercepted our view. 
But every now and then the beams of the 
sun broke through a mass of clouds, and 
threw a brilliant light over the surrounding 
mountains : then suddenly the opening was 
closed, and all was again hid from our sight. 
These beautiful glimpses were often quite 
momentary, and frequently repeated, some- 
times even twice in a minute, nor did the 
operation entirely cease until it was quite 
dark. We spent a wretched night in a most 
comfortless hut, about thirty feet below the 
summit. There wes a piercing wind, and 
the cold was far greater than | had ever 
felt since | left England; unluckily we had 
no thermometer with us, but | think the 
quicksilver would not have risen above 40 

The rising of the sun presented a magni- 
ficent scene, but quite different from that in 
the evening; the whole surrounding coun- 
try except Ouva, was covered with clouds 
above which only the tops of a few moun- 
tains were visible. Hunas Garee Kandy 
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bore 25° N. E. and a that we de- JAVA. 

cided to be Idalzasina 22° E. The | mape ox a 
whole country of was exposed to view, 


and day stretched out in appearance jus! 
beneath our feet. The sea ou that side was 
perceptit-e, and bore S. which must 
have Leen in the neghbourhood cf Pattoo 
pane, and if was perhaps the Leway or 
great natural Saltpau that we observed. 

At seven in the moruing, we began to 
descend the mountain, aud reached Pata- 
batula at neon. 

Dangers between Bengal and Rangoon, 

Letters which we have received mention, 
that a brig called the Athena from Ran- 
goon bound to Bengal, had beeuw wrecked 
to the eastward, ou a reef of rocks, near 
the is'and of Preparis. This dongerous 
reef does uot appear to be laid down in any 
chart, we therefore recommend to the at- 
tention of our nautical readers, the follow- 
ing account of the circumstances attending 
the loss of thal vessel. ‘ 

“At noun the 26th Julv, 1815 the Rangoon 
pilet left the brig— Elephant bearing N.N. 
W. worked with 8. W. winds: the 10th of 
August we passed Narcordam ; at suuset on 
the Oth, Narcordam bore S. S. E. 2 E, 
steering WON. W. wind W. During 
the night, wind veered to the west, tacked 
and stoed five hours to the southward ; on 
the 10th, steering W. N. W. wind S. W. 
dark and squally weather, no observation ; 
supposed after making every allowance, 
the Preparis to bear north $5 miles. During 
the night frequent squalls with dai k cloudy 
weather, about 3 past 3 A. M. the man at 
the lee gangway gave the alarm of sceing 
breakers close under our lee. Put the helm 
down, but owing to the head sea, the brig 
would not stay; we were then so close to 
the rocks, that it would have been useless 
to attempt veering, and in about five mi- 
nutes the brig struck, aud filled in about 
teu minutes; the long boat was staved and 
washed overboard; the jolly boat stove in 
lowering down; all hands remained by the 
vessel unti! day light, when finding the 
brig going to pieces fast, and the sea break- 
ing with great furv; all bands left the ves- 
sel aud weit on the rock; in an hour af- 
terwards, the vessel went completely to 
pieces. Fiom the heavy breakers it was 
Impossible to save any thing from the wreck. 
At sunrise fouud ourselves on a smali sandy 
islaud, about twelve miles distant from Pre- 
paris, on which we had been driven by 
very strong N. curreats. On the 
of Aujust, 18 lascars made two rafts with 
their own wish, aud without our advice, at 
noou left the island; 18th August, the re- 
maiuder of the crew were taken off from 
the island by the boats of the ship, James | 
Drommond, Captain Balston. 


Semirata i» sifuated in the sea of Mondora, 


We extract from the Java Gazette the: 
following short memorandum of observa- 
“ous made oa the summit of Merbaboo, 
(siguifving the Mother of Mountains) situ- 
ated inland from Samarang, and we believe 
nearly equi-distant from Solo and Djoc- 
jocarta. It isseen from a great distance at 
sea, and is kuown by its vicinity to Mera- 
pee, a volcanic mountain of about the same 
elevation, from whose fuelled entrails a 
cloud of smoke incessantly ascends. 


The precise height of these and other 
mountains of Java is not the least couside- 
rable of a loug list of desiderata connected 
with that ivteresting island, which our in- 
veuious couutrymen in that quarter must 
still acknowledge to exist; but which the 
industry and talents displayed by one of 
them if we mistake not, afford the 
best founded expectations of soou being 
supplied to the literary world. 


Ist August, at9 A.M. 48. of Fabrenheit, 
Noon .. 52. 
4P.M.. 50. 
Sunset . 46. 
Midnight Sg. 
2d August, at 4A. M.. $8. 


Tue Basaes 1x tHe Cama 
Seas. 

The following information regarding 
some Islandsin the China Seas, denominated 
the Bashees, was communicated to us, by a 
correspoudeut ou board the Revolutionaire. 
These islands do not appear to be geuerally 
known. The island of Bashee, is situated 
20° 30’ North latitude. The coast is ex- 
tremely steep, and the anchorage not good. 
‘The number of their inhabitants ts computed 
at $000, Bullocks, goats, pigs, fowls, &c. 
are procurable in great abundance here, 
4s well as at Batan, Saptan, Bajos and Di- 
liquai which are all adjacent isles, and on 
their western quarter afford very good an- 
chorage ground, Refreshmeuts are to be 
bad with much facility, aud the Revolu- 
tionaire frigate, touched twice at Batan, 
where she found safe anchorage, and all 
sorts of provisions exceedingly cheap; a 
bullock being generally procura bie at from 
one to four collars, 

Dancenovs Snoai, 
Southward of Manilla, 

The brig Bee, Captain Hayes, was 
wrecked ow a shoal a little way to the south- 
ward of au isisud called Semirara, on the 
28th October, 1815, in a gale of wind, but 
happily uo tives were lost. The island of 
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an island to the Sonthward of Manilla, and 
the shoal is stated to have been “ not laid 
down in the charts on board,” 

The cargo was valuable, consisting of 
spices, mother-o pear! shells, beech de mar, 
wines, piece goods, &c. The Spanish go- 
vernment afforded every aid to the sufferers, 
and it was expected that property to the 
value of 12 or 15,000 dollars would be saved 
from the wreck. It was supposed, how- 
ever, that the vessel would be totally lost. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tne Baring left Sydney in the first week 
of November, 1515, bringing accounts 
from the beginning of July, to that time, 
which chiefly consist of public orders, of 
Jocal interest, and of statements of sales, 
public and private. Some parts of the in- 
formation, however, are of a very different 
nature, and will be perused with interest 
by the plrilanthropist, as well as by those 
who have more immediate concerns with 
that distant settlement. 


Our readers probably recollect having 
some mouths ago perused an official ac- 
count of an attempt made by Governor 
Macquarrie, to explore the couutry lying 
West of the Blue Mountains, forming the 
boundary of the settlements in that quarter, 
ana of the interesting discoveries to which 
it led. The passes had been cleared, and 
the scite of a town, to be named Bathurst, 
had been fixed in the centre of a feriile and 
beautiful country, when circumstances 
forced His Excellency to discontinue his 
research, and return to the Presidency. 
Unwilling, however, to quit a prospect, the 
opening of which promised such favourable 
results, he instructed Mr. Evaus to continue 
the journey, aud explore as far to the west 
as his means of transporting provisions, the 
nature of the country, and such unforeseen 
obstacles as travellers are exposed to, would 
permit. That gentleman had safely returned 
to Bathurst, after an absence of 3: days. 
His inquiries had proved highly successful. 
The teact of country over which he tra- 
velled, consisted of a succession of rich and 
feitile vallies, separated by the interposition 
of hills covered with stringy bark, pine, 
aud other useful timbers ; aud abounding in 
pools and streams of water. He also fel 
in with a large river, full of fish, and from 
ifs appearance, promising to be navigable 
ata short distauce. It is known that the 
want of great streams in New Holland, has 
hitherto deemed to be an unconquer- 


able obstacle to the future prosperity of the 
colony, as a great commercial country; and 
it is to be earnestly hoped, that further in- 
vestigation will confirm Mr. Evans's conjec- 
ture, and prove, that an immense conti- 
nent, in other respects, so highly favoured 
by nature, is not condemned to eternal 
poverty, by the want of rivers, admitting 
internal navigation. Mr. Evans's tour ex- 
tended 155 miles to the southward of Ba- 
thurst, and it is worthy of observation, that 
at its termination, a very rich level country 
opened to view, offering as far as the sight 
extended, no barrier to the progress of the 
traveller to the west. He saw many natives, 
all in a very wild state. Kangaroo and 
other animals, indigenous to the country, 
were observed in great abundance. There 
is no part of Governor Macquarrie’s pater- 
nal administration of the colony, in our 
humble opinion, more deserving the appro- 
bation of his country, than these attempts 
to extend the boundaries of a sett!ement, 
which however poor and unprofitabie in 
the present day, promises at some future 
time, to rise into a great community, pers 
petuating in the East, as America has al- 
ready done in the west, the name and the 
grandeur of its distant parent. 


We are concerned to observe, that seve- 
ral parts of the island had been dreadfully 
infested by hordes of desperate banditti, 
named from the close and woody nature of 
their haunts, bush rangers. These wretches 
were chiefly convicts, who having com- 
mitted capital crimes, fled to the mountains, 
and entered into associations, having for 
their sole end to plunder the community 
and to murder obnoxious individuals. Their 
offences at length became so numerous, 
that they took the horrid resolution of kil- 
liug every person whom they robbed, test 
he should give intimation of their places of 
abode to the magistrates. Martial Law 
baving however been established, and se- 
veral of the ring-leaders apprehended, and 


brought to sammary execution, theirsystem’ 


of rapine was. laticriy somewhat checked, 
and many of the gangs were chased inte the 


mountains by the police officers, and soldiers 


sent against them. 


Our readers will peruse with interest, 
the reports respecting the diffusion ‘of the 
lights of the Christian Religion, and of gee 
neral knowledge, among the hitherto*bar- 
barous tribes inhabiting the numerous 
groupes of istands scattered in the Pacifi¢ 
Ocean. Private letters intimate, that by the 
brig Governor Macquarrie, which arrived 


at Sydney in the beginning of November, 


the pleasing information of the conversion 
of more than a thousand natives of the is- 
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tand of Otaheite to Christianity had been 
received. The Government of New South 
Wales immediately upon obtaining this 
gratifying intelligence, had ordered to be 
printed for their instruction, a short history 
of the Old and New Testament, a number 
of catéchisms, a spelling book, and several 
other religious tracts, in the Taheetan 
tongue. A spelling book had been also 
thrown off for the use of the Church 
Missionary establishment at New Zealand; 
which had recently made great progress. 
It is however to be feared, that the bright 
prospects offered in that quarter, would be 
greatly obscured in consequence of a serious 
and fatal atfray, which occurred in Octo- 
ber, between the natives and the crew of a 
Botany Bay Colonial Schooner, called the 
Brothers. The islanders excited by some 
unknown suspicion or desire of gain, 
treacherously murdered three of the crew ; 
the remaining part of which retorted the 
injury, and shot a great number of their 
opponents. It was apprehended that this 
unfortunate accident would very probably 
suspend for the present, the benigu inten- 
tions of the Mission on that island. 

A long succession of droughts had wi- 
thered the young corn, and destroyed almost 
all hopes of even a moderate harvest. The 
same heats had operated to dry up the pas- 
tures ; the black cattle, wild and domestic, 
were reduced to a miserable state of lean- 
ness ; and the sheep were dropping off in 
immense numbers. Anticipation of the ap- 
proaching dearth had considerably en- 
hanced the price of provisions, and produced 
a degree of uneasiness and discomfort 
which was greatly increased by the suspeu- 
sion of civil law; in consequence of serious 
disagreement among the Judges of the 
Civil Courts, 

Tea and sugars were very high, hyson 
being from £30 to £40 per chest, and sugar 
Is. per Ib. 

Such is the tenor of our latest advices 
from Sydney; they give rise to many anx- 
jeties lest the once promising appearances 
should prove deceptive. The following 
particulars are of an earlier date; they con- 
tain information partly pleasing, partly dis- 
tressing. The acquisition of a settlement, 
and good repute among the people, is very 
satisfactory, but the death of Duaterra 
greatly abates that feeling at present. 

Duaterra has been so oftew brought be- 
fore our readers as a man of uncommon 
mind and activity, that we need say nothing 


im explanation 9f the loss his country suffers 
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by his decease. Such men deserve to be 
held in everlasting remembrance, 


CeREMONY OF OBTAINING A GRANT oF 
From THE Cuirrs or New Zea- 
LAND; by the Rev. Mr. Marsden. 


The grant was made out and executed, 
and the land publicly set apart for the Eu- 
ropeans, on Friday the 24th of February, 
1815, in the presence of a number of 
Chiefs from different districts, who were 
assembled at Ranghee Hoo, to take their 
leave of the Active. 

1 took this opportunity of apprisiug the 
Chiefs, that as the land now belong: d to 
the Europeans, they were all at full liberty 
without any hindrance, to come from any 
part of new Zealand, for things which they 
might want to purchase, or have manafac- 
tured. | further told them, that the Smith 
should make them axes, or hoes, or any 
other tools of which they might stand in 
ueed: but that he was, on no account, to 
repair pistols, or muskets, or to make any 
warlike instruments, not even for the 
greatest Chief upon the island. 

Ahoodee O Gunua, one of the Chiefs, 
of whom | had purchased the land, pub- 
lickly declared, that the laud was no longer 
theirs, but the sole property of White Peo- 
ple, and that it was “tabooed” for their 
use. 

The signature of the Grant, or Deed, 
contains all the lines which are tatooed on 
the Chief's face, according to their sin- 
gular and curious mode of making thereon 
drawings and figures. 

Three days previous, Mrs. King had 
been delivered of a fine boy, who was 
brought out and publickly baptized, at 
the same time when the Deed was executed 
upon this newly-purchased Jand. 

All these circumstances, at such a june- 
ture, were peculiarly interesting to us, and 
will be jong remembered by the Natives. 

The price paid for the land was twetve 
axes! Ahoodee O Gunna is avery scasible 
man, and extremely partial to Europeans. 
He is the chief man in Ranghee Hoo, 
where the Settlers reside. It is the largest 
aud most populous town that we met 
with, containing upwards of two bundred 
huts. The wife of the Chief is also a 
pleasant woman, and had greatly improved 
iu her appearance aud cleanliness before 
we came away; and devoted much of her 
time in assisting the European Women in 
any thing which she could do. Ahoodee 
O Ganna requested [| would send bim a 
suit of clothes to wear on the Sabbath, as 
he did not like to attend Divine Service in 
his native dress, thinking it improper; 


which | promised to do. 
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The total number of Europeans at Rang- 
hee Hoo, including meu, women, aud 
children, is twenty: five. 

Among them are the Missionaries Messrs. 
Kendall, Hall, and King. 

The land obtained is about 200 acres. 
The grant is drawn up in the European 
form. 

pratu or Duaterra. 


Before Mr. Marsden quitted the island, 
on which he could not stay beyoud the 
time limited by the Governor at Sydney, 
he was called to a painful duty, of which 
be gives the following account. 


I found Duaterra dangerously ill. This 
was a very distressing circumstance to me. 
I called to see him ; but the superstition of 
the Natives would not permit me. His 
people had fixed a guard about him, and 
would suffer no person to approach. Tle 
was so very ill, that they expected him to 
die in a short time. [ eutreated them, 
time after time, for two or three days 
together, to admit me to see him; but 
they had “ tabooed” the inclo-ure in 
which he lay, and dared not admit any 

rson in to him. I was very much 
mortified, and understood that he was to 
have nothing toeat or drink for five days. 
I went again to the people that attended 
him: they would only speak tome through 
the fence, and still refused me admiftance. 
I then told them | wouid bring the Active 
near the town, and blow it up, if they 
would not admit me. They said, if [ 
thought proper, 1 might: and, finding I 
could neither persuade them by entreaties, 
nor intimidate them by threats, | went to 
the Chief, a nephew of Tippahee, who 
possessed the greatest influence and prin- 
cipal authority in the place, and told him 
how | had been refused admittance to see 
Duaterra for several days, and that Dua- 
terra had neither wine, tea, sugar, rice, nor 
bread ; all which he had been used to; and 
that if he did not get these nourishments, 
he would die. | further told him, that I 
was determined to fire the big guns be- 
longing to the Active on the town, as soon 
as | went on board. He expressed his 
concern that they would not allow me to 
see him; and desired me to go with him, 
and see what could be done. When he 
approached near the inclosure, he seemed 
much alarmed, walked slowiy and whis- 
pered asif he expected some divine jady- 
ment to come upon him; he made signs to 
some of the attendants who spoke to him 
through the feuce, and pointed out to them 
what destruction the guns would make in 


the town, aud that there was no guarding 
against them, as they could not be seen. 
After several cousultationus with those 
aloug with Duaterra, and the messeugers 
who came with the chief, permission was 
granted for ny admission 

When [ entered the inclosure, [ found 
Dueterra lying of his back, facing the 
sun, Which was intensely hot, in a high 
fever, his tongue very foul, violent pains in 
his bowels, and, from every appearance, 
not likeiy to survive long. | found two of 
his wives with him, his father-in law, the 
priest, aud several attendants. He was 
very much pleased that | had come to see 
him. Jasked bim if he had any thing to 
eat or drink: he replied he had not, ex- 
cepting potatoes and water. told ‘him, 
whatever le wanted he should have; 
and ordered him a supply of tea, sugar, 
rice, and wine: he expressed his grati- 
tude. | ordered some wine and water to 
be got for him as soon «s possible, part of 
which he took. He also ate some rice, 
and took some tea, aud seemed a little 
revived, 


It had been his intention to lay out a 
new town, with regular streets, to be 
built after the European mode; in which, 
ground was to be set apart fora church. I 
had gone to examiue it before. ‘The situa- 
tion was delightful, on a rising hill, in 
front of the harbour’s mouth, distont about 
eight miles, and commanding al! the har- 
bour. He again mentioned his iptention 
to me, aud hoped he should be better, so 
as to have the town marked out before I 
sailed. told him I should be ready to 
attend him, and boped to see him recover, 
and recommended him to take what nou- 
rishmeut he could. 

They now gave me permission to see him 
at alltimes. I called the following day, 
and found he spoke much better, aud 
entertained hopes of his recovery. The day 
after, he appeared worse; but was sup- 
plied with all the necessaries he could 
wish, by Messrs. Kendall, Hall, and King, 
who willingly offered to do all they could 
for him. Whatever vessels were taken wh 
refreshments for Duaterra, we were ob- 
lived toleave: the people said, if they 
were removed, Duaterra would die. He 
was himself of that opinion:—so strongly 
rooted 1s superstition in the human mind, 
when once admitted ! 

So far as natural causes can be consi- 
dered to operate, I attribute Duaterra’s 
sickness to his exertions. He was a man 
of great bodily strength, with a very active 
aud comprehensive mind; and on his re- 
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day and night to carry the plans which he 
had formed into execution. His grand ob- 
ject was agriculture. He calculated, that, 
in two years, he should be able to raise 
sufficient wheat for all his people, and to 
supply other Chiefs with seed; and, ina 
short time, toexport some to Port Jack- 
son, in exchange for iron, and such other 
articles as he might want. With this view 
he had visisted his different lands for near 
forty miles distant from Ranghee Hoo, and 
had laid out the grounds which he intend- 
ed to clear and cultivate; and hid marked 
out the work for his mev, having first in- 
quired of me how much ground a man 
broke up per day at Port Jackson. He 
was seldom at home, but constantly at his 
farms, excepting when he went with me 
to the River ‘Thames. 


Under all these circumstances, I fear he 
will bea great loss to his country, One 
consolation he has bequeathed to them, 
however, is that of having introduced agri- 
culture, and paved the way for the civili- 
zation of his countrymen. 


When he came to New South Wales last 
August, in the Active, he brought his 
half-brother with him, and left him with 
me, desiring he might be instructed in use- 
ful knowledge. Ie is now about sixteen 
years of age, and is a very fine aud intel- 
legent youth, exceedingly well disposed, 
and truly industrious. ‘This youth is next 
in authority, and will succeed Duaterra in 
his estates. Lintend him to remain till he 
speak the English language, and gain the 
knowledge of agriculture. He is every day 
at work, either as carpenter or farmer; and 
1 entertain hopes, in the event of Duaterra 
quitting this mortal fife, that he will soou 
be able to fill his place. I have also a 
person instructing him to read a little, be- 
fore he returns. 

We cannot quit this article witheut sub- 
mittiug to our readers, a conjecture on the 
possivle origin of letters and writing, of 
which it suggests an idea. We see that 
these savages practised the art of persona! 
ornament, while destilute of the art of 
writing ; and that these ornaments differed 
according to the rank of the wearer ;- un- 
doubtedly, they had names for the purpose 
of distinction, and ifthese were the names 
of things, as suake, bird, &c. they would 
gradually become the representative of 
those things, whence delineation would be- 
come the basis of writing, as it confessedly 
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been at firstextremely simple, mere lines,— 
but they recorded the character and exploits 
of the wearer, like the devices on the 
shields of ancient heroes, like the armorial 
bearings among ourselves; like the appel- 
lations given to the warriors among the 
American Indians—and their signatures, 
also,—-as—great elk—a bear—a tortoise 
an eagle, &c, 

The calling of these marks constantly by 
thesame names, would at length transfer to 
the sign the name of the thing signified: 
and, this once fixed, the most difficult 
step towards the Art of writing was over- 
come. 


CONSECRATION OF BELLS. 


Our readers may recollect, that in seve- 
ral of the early volumes of the Literary 
Panorama, the subject of Bells, with their 
history and uses, was brought before them. 
A writer in the Times, who evidently is 
not unacquainted with our work, has lately 
combined the following points of compa. 
rison, which may give rise to serious reflece 
tions. Whether the same ceremonies, with 
the same intentions, are absolutely to be 
practised in the present day, we have not 
yet received intelligence. If they are to be 
revived, the Catholic church must auswer 
for the cousequence;—that is to say, All 
men of sense will stand aloof from such 


mummery, such vitiated religious ceremo- 
nies: if they are to be suffered to remain 
unused, it may be well to inform rational 
Catholics, what their church was, and 
from what they have been delivered. 


Mr. Editor,—Having read in your paper 
that the King of France “ has been pleased 
to grant to the parish of Notre-Dame, at 
Nismes, two unserviceable pieces of cannon 
from the arsenal of Mouipellier, for the 
purpose of forming a parish beil,” it has 
occurred to me that the following descrip- 
tion of the practice of baptizing bells, used 
by the Roman Catholics, may not be unac- 
ceptable to your readers. ‘This account is 
a true translation from a book entitled, 
“ Poutifieule Romanum, Auctoritate lonti- 
ficia, impressum, Venetiis, 1098, Lib. Cap. 
de Benedictione Signi vei Campane.” I have 
run parallel their meilod of baptizing 
children and bells, in twelve particulars, 28 
follows: 
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Of the Baptism of a Of the Baptism of a 
Cuicp. 
1. 

The child must be The bell must be 
first baptized, before it first baptized, before 
can be accounted one it may be hung in the 
of the church. steeple. 

II. 

The child must be The bell must be 
baptized by a priest or baptized by a bishop, 
a minister. or his deputy. 

lll. 


In baptizing a child ‘Inthe baptism of a 
there is used holy wa- bell, there is used holy 
ter, cream, salt, oil, water, oil, salt, cream, 
spittle, &c. &c. tapers for lights, &c. 

TV. 


In baptism, the child 
receiveth a name. 


And so it is in the 
baptism of bells. 


Thechild must have The bell must have 
godfathers, &c. &c. godfathers, and they 
must be persons of 
great rank. 
“VI. 
The child must be 
washed in water. 


The bell must be 
washed in water by 
the hands of the bi- 
shop and priests. 

Vil. 

The child must be The bell is solemnly 

erossed in baptism. crossed by the bishop. 


The bell is anointed 

by the bishop. 
IX. 

The child must be The bell is washed 
baptized in the mame and anointed, in the 
of the Holy Trinity. name of the Trinity 

by the bishop. 
Xx. 

At baptism they pray 

for the child. 


The child must be 
anointed. 


At the baptism of 
the bell they pray lite- 
rally for the bell. 


XI. 


At the child's bap- There are more 
tism the Scriptures are psalms read at the bap- 
read. tism of a bell than at 

the baptism of a child; 
anda gospel also. 

Ata child’s-baptism At the baptism 
there are public pray- of a bell there are 
ers made. More prayers used, and 

(excepting salvation) 
greater things are prayed for, and more blessings 
on the bell, than on the child. But for the 
better proof of this point, Ishali here give part 
of one of the very curious prayers put up for the 
bell at its baptism : 

‘“Lord, grant that wheresoever 
this holy bell, thus washed (or baptized) and 
blessed, sha!l sound,:all deceits of Satan, al! 
danger of whirlwind, thunder, lightings, and 
tempests, may be driven away, and that devo- 
tion may increase in Christian men when they 
hear it. O Lord, sanctify it by thy holy Spirit , 
that when itsounds in thy people’s cars they 


tay adore Thee! May thieir-faith and devotion 
increase, the Devil be afraid, and tremble and 
fy at the sound of it. O Lord, pour upon it thy 
heavenly blessing / that the fiery darts of the 
Devil imay be made to fly backwards at the 
sound thereof; that it may deliver from danger 
of wind and thunder, &c.&e. And grant, Lord, 
that al! that come to the church at the sound of 
it, may be free from all temptations of the Devil. 
O Lord, fuse into it the heavenly dew of thy Holy 
Ghost, that the Devil may always fly away 
before the sound of it, &c. &c. 


The doctrine of the Church of Rome 
concerning bells is, first, that they have 
merit, and pray God for the living and the 
dead; secondly, that they produce devo- 
tion i the hearts of belicvers; thirdly, that 
they drive away storms and tempests; and, 
fourthly, that they drive away devils. 


The dislike of evil spirits to the sound 
of bells is extremely well expressed by 
Wynkin de Worde, in the Golden Legend : 
“ It is said, the evil spirytes that ben in the 
region of th’ ayre, doubte moche when they 
herethe belles rongen : and this is the cause 
why the belles ringen whan it thondreth, 
and whan grete tenipeste and outrages of 
wether happen, to the ende that the feinds 
and wycked spirytes should be abashed and 
flee, and cease of the movynge of tempeste”. 

As to the names given to bells, I beg 
leave to add, that the bells of Little 
Dunmow Priory, in Essex, new cast A. 
D. 1501: were baptized by the following 
namees:— 


Prima in honore Saneti Michaelis Archangeli. 
Secunda in honore Johannis Evan gelisii. 
Tertia in honore S. Johannis Baptisti. 

Quarta in honore Assumptionis Maria: 
Quinta in honore Sancte Trinitatis, et omnium 

Sanctorum. 

T conclude with remarking, that the 
Abbe Cancellieri, of Rome, lately publish- 
ed a work relative to bells, wherein he has 
inserted a long letter, written by Father 
Ponyard, to M. de Saint Vincens, on the 
history of bells and steeples. The Abbé 
wrote this dissertation on the occasion of 
two bells having been christened, which 
were to be placed within the tower of the 
capitol. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
September i1. R.H. E. 


*,* We should have been glad had the 
writer given the date of the Abbé Cancel- 
lieri's works, and fixed the time when 
these belis were christened,and by whom: 
—the term “ lotely,” is too uncertain, te 
support an inference, 
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AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 

The following articles are precisely con- 

sistent wilh opinious which have appeared 


from time to time inthe Lirerary Pano- 
nama. They now cease to be opinions, 
and become questions of practice aud ex- 
perience. Is it true, that where a bit of 
land is attached to a cottage, the cottager 
gives no trouble to the parish?—Is it true, 
that in such parishes the poor-rate is bo 
more than sixpence in the pound? The 
fact is a complete answer ty the complaints 
on the subject. Where farmers have been 
so greedy and grudging as to take every 


inch of ground into their own power, let. 


them pay the value of that ground as a 
compensation to the poor, in poor-rates; 
together with a fair appition, by way of 
fine or smart nioncy, fur their folly. It is 
the proper reward of covetousuess. But, 
if there be a due attention to live and 
let live, to render cottagers comfortable, by 
means of a humble property, let such good 
management receive its fall reward, in the 
diminution and almost extinction of poor- 
rates—reudered unnecessary. 

The first of these letters is from Mr. 
Arthur Young, to the Editor of the Far- 
mers Journal: the additional articles are 
extracted from the Reports drawn up by 
the Board of Agriculture, a few months 
back, in cousequence of letters received by 
that Board in auswers to its questions on 
the then actual state of the Agricultural 
Interest, with the causes of that state. 


ON THE STATE OF THE LABOURING POOR. 
Bradfield Hall, Sept. 2, 1816. 
Sirn,—There never was a period in which 
the condition of the Labouring Poor, in 
Agriculture, demanded more particular at 
tention than the present; the ditiiculty 
finding employment with farmers, who cau 
scarcely pay their rent, and among them 
there are many who canuot pay it at all, is 
sach, that the distress is not only great 
but general: much has been spoken and 
written upen this subject; many ideas sug 
gested, and plans propozed for relief, which 
are either impracticable in themselves, or 
too ditficnlt to be adopted: probably, the 
truth is, that no plan whatever is well cal- 
Vor. V. No. 25. Lit. Pan. N.S. Oct. 1. 


culated to meet the evil under all its as- 
pects: every variety of situation may 
cemand a variety in the means of afforviag 
relief, and therefore, the more numerous 
the proposals, the greater the probability 
of their being applicable in specific cases, 
It is astonishing to me, that in the various 
publications which have issued fronr the 
press on the subject of agricultural distress, 
none of their authors appear to have 
searched for cases exempt from the com- 
mon calamity; one such cuse is worth twenty 
any such to he found? 
Now, “ir, it is with great pleasure [ have 
toinform vou, that such cases cdo exist at 
present, have existed for mauy years past, 
and stood the test of the two scarcities; a@ 
most minute description of them was pub- 
lished fifleen years ago, iu the Anna's of 
‘yricu'ture, by a Gentleman employed 
by the Board of Agricuiture expressly for 
the purpose of examining misutely into 
every circumstance atteuding such cases, 
and who traveled through an extent of 
nearly oue hundred mies of country 
abounding with a great number of in- 
stances, upon the whole sufficient fully to 
ascertain the effects of the plan pursued. 
In the counties of Rutland and [ incoln, 


H the practice is, to attach land to cottayes, 


sufficient tosupport that number of Cows 
which the cottagér is able to purchase ; 
they are tenants to the chief landlords, and 
uot sub-tenants to farmers, yet these latter 
are very generally steady friends to the 
system: well they may be so, for the poor 
rates are next to nothing, when compared 
with such as are found in parishes wherein 
this admirable system is not established. 
In the Jate minute enquiries made by the 
Board of Agriculture, into the state of 
the Labouring Poor throughout the king- 
dom, many persons were written to who 
resided in the districts where this system is 
common, and it was found by their re 
plies, that the practice stands the test of 
the preseut distress, as well as it supported 
the opposite difilcuities of extreme scarcity, 

It is much to be regretted that so admire 
able an example is not copied in every part 
of the kingdom; and should « Committee 
of the Honse of Commons meet in the next 
Sessions, pursuant to the notice given by 
Mr. Curwen, it will be strange indeed if 
they do not cali before them the persons 
residing in those districts, who are most 
able to vive them full information relative 
toa sysiem whih his stood the test of 
such loug experience, aud encountered 
difficulties of the most op;losite teudeucies, 
In those counties where no such practice is 
met a it is very rare indeed to meet 
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with a labourer who has saved any money : 
their reliance is entirely on the parish, and 
their present earnings are dissipated at the 
ale-house: not so in Lincolnshire; the 
man who wishes to marry, saves his money 
to buy Cows; and girls who design to 
have busbands, take the same measure to 
secure them; sobriety, industry, and econ 

omy are thus secured; and children are 
trained from their infancy to the culture of 
a garden, and attending Cattle, instead of 
starving with unemployed spinning wheels. 
No object can better deserve the atteution 
of men of considerable landed property : 
if some change of management, decisive ip 
its nature, does not take place, poor rates 
will coutinue to increase, till they will 
absorb the whole landed revenue of the 
kingdom ; at the present moment they are 
rising in a manner that ought to alarm 
every proprictor of land; and this, not to 
assist or sapport such objects as were des- 
cribed in the 43d of Elizabeth, but hearty 
strong men, in the full vigour of life; 
which must be considered as so absolute an 
abuse of the system, that not one Session 
of Parliament ought to pass without some 
effective remedy being applied. 


It is a question whether Mr. Curwen’s 
proposed pxrochial Committees cau answer 
the great end which every one ought to 
have in view. To transfer those Cebates 
upon questions realiy political from the 
Louse of Commons to Parish Cominittees, 
composed of men, on the one side solicitous 
only to pay as little as possible, and on the 
other to receive as much as possible, may 
be productive of continued discord, but 
does not promise any beneficial settlement 
ef that variety of questions which must 
necessarily come before them. [| cannot 
but be much inclined to think that an Act 
of Parliament for limiting the demands for 
parish assistance might be framed, which 
would be far more effective. It might, for 
justance, be proper to cut off at ene stroke 
every possible demand arising from bas- 
tardy, which has been so fertile a source 
of parochial burthens, © Might not all as- 
sistance be denied to men and women in 
the possession of health and strength, and 
who have onty a limited number of young 
children ? Might not the same refusal be 
given in cases of distress, ensuing after a 
certain number of years of heolth and 
strength, in which no saving had been in- 
vested in Saving Banks? These, and a 
variety of other cases which might be 
named, for limiting the application of poor 
rates, would cause a very cousi¢erable re- 
duction in this increasing burthen. But it 
must be admitted that a proper opportu- 


nity should be taken for any decisive regu- 
lations, and such au opportunity can be 
found only in a period not abounding with 
general distress; and the misfortune is, that 
when the time of difficulty is past, it would 
not be an easy business to fix the attention 
of Parliament to questions net immediately 
pressing for notice. 
am, Sir, your's Ke. 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 
COTTAGFS, LAND, AND COWS. 

The Board of Agriculture, on oceasior 
of the scarcity in the years 1705 and 1796, 
made various inquiries into the state of the 
labouring poor, which produced some in- 
teresting memoirs ou the best means of 
supporting them. Among these, one frou 
the Ear! of Winchelsea, on a practice 
which bad been common in Rutlandshire 
for time immemorial, that of attaching 
land to cottages, to enable the poor to keep 
cows, was particularly distinguished : and 
queries on the same subject were also satis- 
factorily auswered by the late Lord Brown- 
low, and some other correspondents. In 
the year 1800 the Secretary of the Board 
was directed to employ the summer iu 
examiniug the effect of a great number of 
Parliamentary enclosures, as well re- 
spect to the interest of cottagers, as to 
those general beneficial results well knowu 
to flow from the measure of enclosing ; 
and as it appeared upon that inquiry, that 
many cottagers were deprived of the be- 
nefit of cows, without any uecessity for 
such deprivation, the Board, in order the 
better to understand the question, dis- 
patched a person in 1801 for the express 
purpose of fully ascertaining it in the two 
counties of Rutland and Lincoln: the re- 
port of that journey was one of the most 
interesting memoirs ever laid before the 
public; and proved unquestionably the 
immense advantages resulting from the 
system, tothe landlord, the farmer, the 
cottager, and the public. A few short ex- 
tracts will fully support the assertion.— 
Lord Winchelsea thus expresses himself 

“Tam more and more confirmed in the 
opinion I have long had, that nothing is so 
beneficial, both to the ceitagers and the 
jand owners, as their having laud to be oc- 
cupied either for the keeping of cows, or 
as gardens, according to circumstances. 
By meaus of these advantages, the labour- 
ers and their femilies live better, and are 
consequently more fit to endure labour; it 
makes them more contented, and more at- 
tached to their situation; and it gives them 
a sort of in’ependence, which makes them 
set a higher value upon their character. 
ln the veighbourhood in which I live, men 
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80 circumstanced are almost always con- 
sidered us the most to be depended upoa 
and trusted: the possessing a little pro- 
perty certainly gives a spur to industry; as 
a proof of this, it has almost always hap- 
peued to me, that a labourer has ob- 


tained a cow, and land sufficient to maine | 


tain her, the first thing he has thought of, 
has been how he could save money evough 
to buy another; and | have almost always 
had applications for more laud from those 
people so circumstanced. ‘There are seve- 
ral labourers in my ueighbourbood, who 
have got on-in that manner, till they now 
keep three, and some four cows, and yet 
are among the hardest-working meu in the 
county, aud the best labourers. | believe 
there are from 70 to 80 labourers upou my 
estate in Rutland, who keep from one to 
four cows each; and { have always heard 
that they are bardworking iudustrious 
men; they manage their land well, and 
always pay their rent. 

“Tn a village near me, where there 
are a great pamber- of labourers who keep 
cows, the poor'’s rate is not at this time 
above sixpence in the pound: the number 
of inhabitants, 335. Some difficulties may 
occur in establishing the custom of labour: 
ers keeping cows, in those parts of tie 
couutry where no such custom has exist- 
ed: wherever it has, or does exist, it ought 
by all means to be encouraged, and not 
suffered to fall into disuse, as has been the 
case to a great degree in the midland coun- 
ties; one of the causes of which | appre- 
hend to be, the dislike the generality of 
farmers have to seeing the labourers rent 
any land. Perhaps one of their reasons 
for disliking this is, that the land, if not 
occupied by the labourers, would fall to 
their own share; and another, [am afraid, is 
that they wish rather to have the labourers 
more dependent upon them, for which rea- 
sous they are always desirous of hiring the 
house and Jand occupied by a labourer, 
under pretence, that by that means the 
Jandlord will be secure of his rent, and 
that they will keep the house in repair-— 
This the agents of estates are too apt to 
give into, asthey find it much less trouble 
to meet six, than sixty tenants at a rent 
day, and by this means avoid the being 
sometimes obliged to hear the wants and 
complaints of the poor; all parties, there- 
fore, join in persuading the landlord, who, 
it is natural to suppose (unless he has time 
and inclination to investigate the matter 
very closely) will agree to this their plan, 
from the manner in which it comes recom- 
mended to him: and it is in this manner 
that the labourers have been dispossessed 
of their cow pasture in various parts of the 
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midland counties. The moment the far- 
ner obtains his wish, he takes every par- 
ticle of the jand to himself, and re-lets the 
house to the labourer, who by this means 
isrcudered miserable, the poor's-rate  in- 
creased, the value of the estate of the 
land-owner diminished, and the house suf- 
fered to go to decay; which, when once 
fallen, the teuant will wever rebuild, but 
the jaudlord must, at a cousiderable ex- 
peuse. Whoever travels through the mid- 
die countics, and will take the trouble of 
inquiring, will generally receive for auswer 
that formerly there were a great many cot- 
tagers who kept cows, but that the land is 
uow thrown to the farmers; aud if he in- 
quires still further, he will find, that in 
those parishes the poor’s-rate have increas- 
ed in an amaziug degree, more than ac- 
cording to the average rise thorughout 
Huagland.”—( Earl of Winchelsea, Commu- 
nications, vol. i, p. 77.) 

Mr. Crutchley, steward to the Earl of 
Winchelsea, writ s thus :—“ Wages are 
certainly not raised by labourers having 
land. fam persuaded they are, in fact, 
much Jowered, if the wages were the 
same; asa more industrious s t of men 
are employed in Jabour, and having more 
of the comforts of life, they are enabled to 
work harder than common labourers; by 
this more work is done for the same wages. 
The difference between a cottager aud a 
common labourer is so much, that I am at 
a loss for a comparison, except it be that 
of an opulent farmer to a coitaye:: aud 
where there are a number of them in any 
parish, the rates will be low. The pu stic 
must be benefitted by them, there being 
uot a yard of waste land upon any of their 
premises to be found.”’—(Crutehley, Com, 
vol. i, p. 93.) 

In a memoir preseuted to the Board, 
Lord Brownlow thus expresses himself :— 
“Tn many parishes the cottages are gene- 
rally let to under tenants by the farmers ; 
but this is a practice universally rejected 
ou my estates. To the cottager the con- 
trary system affords the comforts of life : 
to the parish it lowers the poor's-rates: a 
mau who keeps a cow has seldom been 
known to be troublesome to a parish; and 
to the public it gives an increase of hands, 
from infancy taught to work by their pa- 
reuts far their advantage.”"—( Lord Brown- 
low, Com. vol. i. p. 85.) 


* * These are not the only testimonies in 
favour of this system ; but these are suffi- 
cient to enable farmers to answer certain 
questions put to them by conscience :—they 
are now the admonitions of experience and 
facts. 
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Pational Wegister: 
FOREIGN. 


ATTACK ON ALGIFRS, 


Among the exploits of the British ravy, 
the late attack on Algiers must always 
hold a most conspicevous place. We ex- 


press our admiration of it in unqualified 
terms. It will be recollected, that it is a 
punishment due to Mahominedan ferocity, 
as instanced in the slaughter of a ceusi- 
derable number of unarmed Christians, 
who had landed at Bons, immediately after 
concluding a treaty with Lord Exmouth in 
Suvour of Christians; even those in @ state 
of slavery. This insult to te British power 
has received signal chastisement; may it 
produce a fong repentance 

[ford Exmouth wrives from Algiers Bay, 
Aug. 28, an account of his delays, from baf 
fling winds: he proceeds... 

.. +» The Prometheus was dispatched to 
Algiers some time before, to eudeavour to 
get away the Consul. Captain Dashwood 
had with difficulty succeeded in bringing 
away, disguised in midshinman’s uniform, 
his wife and danghter, leaving a boat to 
bring off their infant child, coming down 
iu a basket with the surgeon, who thought 
he had composed it, but it unhappily cried 
in the gateway, and in consequence the 
surgeon, three midshipmen, in all eighteen 
persons were seized and confined as slavesin 
the usual dungeons. The child was sent off 
next morning by the Dey, andas a solitary 
instance of his humanity, it ought to be 
recorded by me.... The ships were all in 
port, and between 40 and 50 gun and 
mortar boats ready, with several more 
ia forward repair. 

August, 27.—As the ships were be- 
calmed, | embraced this opportunity of 
dispatching a boat, nuder cover of the Se- 
vern, with a flag of truce, and the demands 
Thad to wake, in the name of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the Dey 
of Algiers, directing the officer to wait 
two or three hours for the Dey’s answer, 
at which time, if no reply was sent, he 
was to return to the flag ship; he was 
met pear the Mole by the Captain of the 
port, who, on being told the answer was 
expected in one hour, replied that it was 
impossible. The officer then said he would 
wail two or three hours: he then observed 
two hours was quite sufficient. The fleet 
at this time, by the springing up of the 


sea breeze, had reached the bay, and were 
preparing the hoats and flotilla for service, 
until near two o'clock, when, observing 
my officer was returuing with the sigual 
fiving that no answer had been received, 
after a delay of upwards ofthvee hours, 
made the signal to know if the 
ships were all read), whi h being an- 
swered in the afirmiatve, the Queen Char- 
jotte bore up, foiowed up by the fleet, for 
their appointed stations; the flog, lecding 
in the prescriled order, was anchored in 
the entrance of the Mole, at about fifty 


| yares distance. Atithis moment uot a gua 


hed been fired, oud | began to suspect a 
full compliance with the terms which had 
been so many hours ia their hands; at 
this period of profound silence, a shot wes 
fired at us fromthe Mu.e, and two at the 
ships to the northward thea following; 
this was promptly retarved by the Queen 
Charlotte who was then lashing to the 
mainmast of a brig, fast to the shore in 
the mouth of the Mole, and which we bad 
steered for, as the gtide to our position, 
Thus commenced a fire as animated and 
well sunperted, as | believe, was ever 
witnessed, from a quarter before three un- 
til nine without intermission, and which 
did not cease altogether till half past 11. 
The ships immediately following me were 
admirably aud coolly taking their stations, 
with a precision even beyond my most 
sanguine hope; and never did the British 
flag receive on any occasion, more zealous 
and honourable support. ‘To look further 
on the line than immediately round me 
was perfectly impossible. .... I had about 
this time the satisfaction of seeing Vice-Ad- 
miral Van Ceapellen’s flag in the station | 
had assigned to him, and soou after, at in- 
tervals, the remainder of his frigates, keep- 
ing np a well-supported fire on the flanking 
batteries he had offered to cover us from, 
as if had not been in my power, for want 
of room, to bring him in the front of the 
Mole. About sunset I received a message 
from Rear Admiral Milne, conveying to 
me the severe loss the Impreguable was 
sustaining, having then 150 killed and 
wounded, and reqnesting | would, if pos- 
sible, send him a frigate fo divert some of 
the fire he was under. I had at this time 
sent orders to the explosion vessel, under 
the charge of Lieut. Fleming and Mr. 
Parker, by Captain Reade of the engineers, 
to bring her into the Mole; but the Rear- 
Admiral having thought she woulc do him 
essential service if exploded under the bat- 
tery in his front, | seut orders to this vessel 
to that effect, which were executed. 1] 
desired also the Rear-Admiral might be in- 
formed, that many of the ships being now 
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in flames, and certain of the destruction of 
the whole, [ considered I had executed the 
most important part of my instructions, and 
should make every preparation for with- 
drawing the ships, and desired he would 
do so as soon as possible with his division. 

There were awful momeuts during the 
conflict, which T canvot vow attempt to de- 
scribe, occasioned by firing the ships so 
near us, «ud had long resisted the eager 
eutreatics of several around me, to make 
the ai\onipt upon the outer frigate, distant 
about (v0 yards, which at length I gave into, 
an! Major Gossett by my side, who had 
becu eager to fand his corps of miners, 
pressed me most anxiously for permission 
to accompany Lieutenant Richards ia this 
ship's borge. The frigate was instantly 
boarded, and in tea minutes in a perfect 
blaze. The enemy's batteries around my 
division were about ten o'clock sileuced, 
and in a state of perfect ruin and dilapida- 
tion; and the fire was reserved as much 
as possible, to save powder, aud reply toa 
few guns now and then bearing upon us, 
although a fort on the upper angie of the 
city, ou which our guus could not be 
brought to bear, coatinued to aunoy the 
ships by shot and she'ls during the whole 
time. Providence at this interval gave to 
my anxious wishes the usual land wiud, 
common iu this bay, and my expectations 
were completed. We were all hands em- 
ploved warping and towing off, and by the 
help of the light air, the whole were under 
sail, aud came to anchor out of reach of 
shells about two in the morning, after 
twelve hours incessant labour. The flotilia 
of mortar, gun, and rocket boats, under 
the direction of their respective artillery 
officers, shared, to the fuil extent of their 
power, in the honours of this day, and per- 
formed good service; it was by, their fire 
ail the ships in the port (with the exception 
of the outer frigate) were in Hames, which 
extended rapidly over the whole arse- 
nal, store houses, and gun-boats, exhi- 
biting a spectacle of awful grandeur aud in- 
terest which no pen can describe. The 
sloops of war which had been apprepriated 
to aid and assist the ships of the line, and 
prepare for their retreat, performed not 
only that duty well, but embraced every 
opportunity of firing through the intervals, 
and were constantly in motion. The shells 
from the bombs were admirably well 
thrown by the royal marine artillery, and 
though thrown directly across and over us, 
not au accident that [ know of occurred to 
any ship. The whole was conducted in 

rfect silence, and such a thing as a cheer 
| ponent heard in any part of the line ; and 
that the guns were well worked and di- 


rected, will be seen for many years to come, 

aud remembered by these barbarians for 

ever. Not an officer nor man confined his 
eacrtions within the precise limits of his 
own duty; aH were eager to attempt ser- 
vices which | found more difficult to re- 
strain than excite. The Algerines’ loss 
was between 6 and 7,000 men. 

Abstract of the Killed and Wounded. 

Total, 15 officers, 88 seamen, 19 mirines, 1 
marine artillery, 1 rocket troop, 4 boys, kil- 
led ; 59 officers, 459 seamen, 106 marines, 5 ma- 
rine artillery, 14 sappers and miners, 4 rocket 
troop, 3t boys, 12 supernumeraries, wounded. 
Total British killed and wounded—128 killed, 
690 wounded. 

Dutch Squadron, 13 killed, 52 wounded— 
Grand total, $83. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE DESTRUCTION IN THE 
MOLE OF ALGIER§ IN THE ATTACK OF THE 
Q7TH AUGUST, ISI0, 

4 large frigates, of 44 guns; 5 large cor- 
vettes, from 24 to 30; all the gun and mortar 
boats, except 7: 30 destroyed; several mer- 
chant brigs and schooners; a great number of 
sinall vessels of various descripnons; ali the 
pontoons, lighters, &c. ; store-houses and «rse- 
nal, with ail the timber and various marine 
articles, destroyed in part ; a grea! many gun- 
carriages, mortar-beds, casks, and ships stores 


of all descriptious. 
EXMOUTH. 
Queen Charlotte, Alciers Bay, August 30, 1816. 


Generar Memorannum.—The Com- 
mander in Clief is happy to inform the 
fleet of the final termination of their stie- 
nuous exertions, by the siguing of peace, 
confirmed under a salute of twenty-one 
guus, on the following conditions, dictated 
by his Royal tighuess the Prince Regent 
of 

l. The abolition, for ever, of Christian 
slavery. 

IL. The delivery to my flag of ail slaves 
in the dominions of the Dey, to whatever 
nation they may belong, at noon to-mor- 
row. 

III. To deliver also to my flag all money 
received by him for the redemption of 
slaves, since the commencement of this 
year, at noon also to-morrow. 

IV. Reparation has been made to the 
British Cousul for all losses he may have 
sustained iu cousequence of his coufine- 
ment. 

V. The Dey has made a public apology 
in the presence of his ministers aud officers, 
and begged pardon of the Cousul, in tern:s 
dictated by the Captain of the Queen Chai- 
lotte. 

The Commander in Chief takes this op- 
portunity of again returning his public 
thanks to the admirals, captains, officers, 
seamen, marines, royal marine artillery, 
royal sappers and miners, aud royal rocket 
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corps, for the noble support be has receiv 

ed from them throughout the whole of this 
arduous service ; and he is pleased to direc 
that on Sanday nex! a public thauksgivis 
be offered up to Alnnighty God, forthe sig 

nal interposition of his Divine Provileace 
during the conflict which took place ou the 
27th, between bis Majesty's fleet and the 
ferocious enemies of mankind, It is re- 
quested that this memorandum may be 
read to thie ships’ companies. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THY LATE 
DATTLE. 
The more we consider the lite victor: 
the more are we inclined to rauk if amoung 


the most splendid ofour nayal achievements. 
Algiers, contaii 
sculs, rises abruptiy from the water's e¢ 
toa great heigit. The batteries are one 
vbove auother, strongly coustructed and 


fortified, Sweeping from the western ex 


1 population ef 80,000 


re 


tremify is a tongue of land which defentis 
the entrance into the inner part of th: 
harbour, aud also the approach to it 


Along the whote of this tongue is (was) 9 
range of strong batteries, which ships oust 
pass to take their station near the towu, 
with the view of bombarding it. Our fleet 
passed aloug this line. ‘The [mpregnable, 
from getfine closer, wes exposed, not only 

to the fire of the batteries immediately op- 
posiic, bot to other batteries risiag bebin:' 
and ebLove them: end this will account for 
the eviormous loss she sustained. Ata dis 

tance behind the Impregnable, but paralie! 
with the tougue of the land, were our mor- 
tar and rocket boats, which were enabied 
to throw rockets, not ouly against the bat- 
teries immediately in front, but over them 
to the batterics in the rear. As we ranged 
along the line to take our station, the ene 

my did vot fire; either not thinking that 
we should venture so near the citv, or 
Wishing to vet us as close as possible, to 
render their fire more destructive. The 
Queen Charlotie took her station off the 
extreme point of the tongue, by which she 
enfiladed the whole line of batteries along 
it. So near was she, that every part of 
the Mole, and what was called the Morine, 
was visible from: our quirter deck. Both 
were crowded with spectators, about two 
or three thousand, who remained gazing at 
us, and seemed not at all to expect that we 
were about to fire. Lord Exmouth stood 
upon the poop, and waved his hat to them 
io retive, and signified that he was about to 
Lezin bostuities. ‘They did not attend to 
iis humave werning, aud the cousequence 
was, thot our first broadside swept off from 
500 to 1000 of ihem. The most advanced 
of the Aigerine navy was a brig, to which 


the Queen Charlotte lashed herself; closer 
ii with the shore, in the bosom of the bar- 
bour, were two Aleerine frigates, and the 
vest of the Algerine navy behind them, 
The fury and tremendous natare of the 
wuberdment are already kuewn to our 
readers, Lt continued with little tuterinis- 
sion from near three til near eleven; the 
Alverines fiehtmuie ali the time with the ut- 
most fury and desperation, bat set with 
vreat skill’an’? effect. About ten it was 
deemed to take a terger offing 
during the night. [t was extremely dark 
indeed; but the darkness was iHuminated 
by 9 violent storm of lightning ; with thun- 
der, which ceme ou suddenly, and by the 
iacessaut fire of the batteries. Nothixg, 
say private letters, could be more grand 
ind awful. 

Captain brisbane states a fact, which the 
modesty of Lord Exmouth omitted; viz. 
that his Lordship received two wounds in 
the late memorable action, one in the 
cheek, aud another in the thigh, but hap- 
pil. neither of them of a severe nature. 

That the Dey lool:ed for hostilities is cer- 
tain: ourpubiic pipers had informed him, 
ss had (it ts sepposed) the Fresch in his 
interest. Ele had, on this occasion, endea- 
yvoured to find, ormake friends, at Constan- 
tinople, by means of 

PRESENTS TO’THE GRAND SEIGNIOR. 

On the 22d of July the Grand Vizier 
gave a solemn audience to the Envoy from 
the Dey of Algiers, who was not, admitted 
into the Suitan’s presence, The presents 
from the Dey to his Highness were to 
the value of 3,000 purses (about 150,000 
dollars). They consisted of certein nuinber 
of Moorish slaves, of both sexes; three 
fine Barbary herses, the saddles and har- 
nessing of which were enriched with gold 
and precious stages; several fine arms, 
mounted with gold and coral; a brilliant 
solitaire; a rich snuff box, carried on a 
a silver stand, with corals, amber, and 
oriental perfumes; eight lions; four tigers; 
six ostriches; several paroquets; teu leopard 
skins; as many tiger skins; some Alverine 
dresses, richly embroidered; # quantity of 
Berbary carpetiug, of all colours. All 
these presents were corried with creat pomp 
through the streets of Coustsntinople. The 
wild beasts were put in iron cages, 
and carried to the Grand Seignior’s pa- 
lace. tu the evening, the Tersana Emini 
(Iutendant of the delivered, by 
order of the Grand Vizier, to M. Francis 
Kiezel, Second Dragoman of the Austrian 
!.egation, the staves set at liberty by the 
Regeacy of Algiers, in virtue of the Grand 
Seignior’s firman, consisting partly of Aus- 
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trian subjects, and partly of the subjects 
of other Powers who had described them- 
selves as Austrians. These slaves were 
conducted to the Depot of Pera, where 
a report on them was drawn up, aud 
measures immediately taken to proviie 
for their maintenance, and to procure them 
clothes, and such other things as they 
might need, 


America: Brirtsn. 
Harves! probably deficient. 


Tn consequence of the backwardness of 
the season in that quarter, and to provide 
against scarcity from a deficiency of the 
crops, Major-General Wilsoa, Adminis- 
trator of the Government of Lower Ca- 
nada, issued a proclamation, dated Quebec, 
July gth, 1816, forbidding the exportation 
by sea or or by iiand navigation, 
from the said province, of wheat, flour, 
biscuit, beans, aud graiu of all kinds used 
iu making bread. 

Boston, July %6.—The following is an 
extract of a Jetter from Quebec,dated June 
27, to a respectable merchantian this town : 

“The preseut scarcity has caused our 
Government to open our port for the recep- 
tion of all kinds of flour, grain, aud pro- 
visions from the Pnited States, for three 
mouths, in British vessels. ‘Phe proclama- 
tion wili be out immediately. The price 
of flour is from 17 to 18 dollars.” 

Steam Beats. 


Extract from a Quebec Paper, dated July 18, 1816. 
—“His Excellency Sir Johu Cope Sher- 
brooke, G. C. B. and their respective 
suites, arrived in the harbour on Friday 
morning last, in the steam-boat Malsham, 
from on board his Majesty's ship Niger, offi 
river Quelle.” 
America: Uniten Srates, 


Steam Boats. 


The Boston Paper of the 7th of August 
has the ‘ollowing paragraph -—* The steam 
boat Fulton is under contract to sail for 
Russia, from New York, and to arrive in 
Russia by the Ist of December.” 

New York, Avuc. 10,— We regret to 
state, that the steam boat, Vesuvius, on 
the Mississippi, took fire on the 13th ulf. 
and was burnt to the water's edge. A 
cargo of goods, to the amount of 200,000 
doliars, shared the fate of the steam boat. 
She took fire from her furnace it is sup- 


posed. 

Steam Fraieate.—A Steam 
Frigate was louncbed at New York last 
year, three huudred feet in length, two bun- 
dred feet in breadth, and thirteen fect thick 
at the sides, which are composed of oak 


planks and cork alternately: it carries 44 
guns, four of which are 100 pounders, the 
others are from 42 (0 60. Besides wich, 
in order to prevent boarding, it can dis- 
charge upon its assailants a hundred gal- 
lous of boiling water everyminute. By the 
same mechanism hkewise, 330 sabres are 
moved outside its port-holer with the most 
perfect regularity: and four times every 
minute, as many long spears are darted out 
with the most incredible force, and pulled 
back every timefor a fresh emission, What 
human power can overcome the effects of 
such a dreadful machine? It is the chef 
@cuvre of mechanism; itis at the very top 
of art, being more wonderful, because, 
though useless for attack, it is inviacible in 
defeuce. The Americans have also inveut- 
ed bouts, the wheels of which, instead of 
being put in motion by steam, are moved 
by horses embarked on board, and which 
work as ina ridiug-house. It may be sug- 
gested that this way may be as advantage- 
ous as the other, but experiment must de- 
cide.— Journal des Debats.) 

** It is curions to observe the fruit of 
American descriptive powers grafted on 
French turus of expression : this article we 
take to be such a curicsity—no offence to 
the Editor of the Journal des Debats. 

Recent letters from America state that 
there are at present building on the Ame- 
rican stocks 17 ships of the line, and 23 
frigates, besides 20 steam-frigates, a kind 
of floating battery, destined to defend the 
harbours and roads. (Via France.) 

Emigrants returning. 

A letter from America, states the follow- 
ing important fact :—* On the 26th of June 
sailed from New York, for Liverpool, a 
vessel having on board 196 persons stowed 
in the steerage and other miserable stations 
of the vessel, being wretched English ma- 
nafacturers and others returning to Britain, 
not being able to get employment in this 
union that would produce them bed and 
board.” 

Several of the Swiss who recently emi- 
grated to America, have written home such 
dismal! accounts of ihe distresses they expe- 
rience, as to have completely extinguished 
the rage for emigration in that quarter. 

Bibles : Benevolence. 

Hon. Elias Boudinot, Esq. the venerable 
President of the American Bible Society, 
has presented a donation of fen thousand 
dollars to that establishment, the interest 
of which wil furnish 1000 Bibles annually 
for gratuitous distribution.—V. York Chris- 
tian Herald, June 22, 1816. 

The exports from Savannah for nine 
months, ending the 30th Jone last, are 
stated at 94,147 bales of cotton, 21,042 
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whole, and 3,744 half tierces of rice, and 
1,004 hogsheads of tobacco, of which there 
exported to this country 40,2967 bales of 
cotton, 6,828 whole, sud 606 half 
of rive, 597 iiogsheads of tobacco; and to 
Franee 11,572 bales of cotton, 20890 whole, 
and 577 half tierces of rice, aud 79 hogs 

heads of tobacco. 

Civilization of the Indians. 

“Tt appeors that the Indians of this 
Sett!ement —Cattauraugus— have, within 
three or four years past, imclosed with 
good fence and cultivated, several hundred 
acres of jaud, a considerable proportion of 
Which was in cora, potatoes, oats, &e. and 
genera'iy looked weil. A number of fa- 
wnilies have raised wheat, aod are prepar- 
ing to sow more this Fall: several have 
raised flix, and about twenty-five of their 
wowen Jearsed to spin. During the 
late summer, a cumber of the girls attiend- 
ed to tiis busivess uuder the care of the 
woman Friend here, and spen yarn 
cient to make near eighty yards of cloth, 
which was woven and divided amongst 
them: their women also manifest an im- 
provement in cleanliness, both their 
dress and houses, 

Cousiderabie improvement has “also 
taken place in the mode of building: many 
have good houses: some have barns; and 
scarcely any of the old cabins are see. 
standing. 

“ They have five wagons and two carts, 
with which they draw much of their woo 
and produce; also several voke of oxen 
and ploughs. Divers of them have planted 
fruit-trees, and some of the young men 
have manifested ingenuity in severa! 
branches of mechanical busiuess.” 

On the state of the watives at Tunesassa, 
they observe— 

“The indians generally on this reserva- 
tion have increased their stock of cattle, 
horses, and swine, quite equal to their 
means Of supporting them through the win- 
ter: many of them have good crops of corn, 
oats, and potatoes, aud several were pre- 
paring to sow wheat. But although thei 
improvements tn agriculture have not pro- 
gressed much of latier time, owing iu part 
to the interruption they have met with on 


“accoumt ef the war, and the circumstance 


of some having again introduced iiquor, 
yet there are, in other respects, visible 
marks of an advancement in civilized na 
biis: many of the women, especially in 
wiater, have paid some attention to spin- 
ning; they appear mere cleanly i their 
persons aud houses thau they formerly did; 
and their viauners and deportment in ge- 
pera! fiave become more assimilated to the 
modes aud pructices of white people,” 


Austria. 
National Bank almost besieged. 

We learn from Vienna, ander date July 
2Ist. that in consequence of disturbances 
which had taken place i the street where 
the national bank is held, by which several 
persons had been severely hurt, and two 
individuals had even lost their lives, an 
order had been issued, thet ail the paper- 
mouey intended to be exchanged for cash 
or bank shares should be transmitted, not 
personally but by letter. 


August 8.—For these three days past 


there is no longer such a crowd about the 
Bank, because every one knows for certain 
tie day when he can change bis paper ; 
but there is such a pressure at the Bureau 
when the petitions are delivered. that it 
has been uecessary tu double the guard. 
Bevarum. 
State of Manvfactures. 

Brussets, Sept. 19.—-Among the nn- 
merous petitions presented to the Second 

hamber, is one from the straw mauu- 
facturers aud weavers of Tournay, who 
complain of the loss they sustain by the 
samigyling of English aad Freach articles, 
which, if not stopped, will wholly rum their 
nauufactories, which age already redaced 
to two-thirds of the number that existed 
in 1812, 

Mr. Geudebien broaght up a Report 
‘vom the Committee of Petitious: he gave 
an account of a petition from a great num- 
ber of spinners of the city of Ghent. The 
reporter empioyed the very words of these 
workmen, to show the importance of those 
great estabiishments, which vive employ- 
ment and support to 15,000 persous; he 
showed the necessity of protecting these 
manufactories, by adopting strict and pru- 
dent legislative measures against envious 
ueighbours, who would wish to destroy 
them. 

Cnina. 


Stale of Christianity. 

Rome, Sept. 4 —A journal published here 
contains the following extract of a letter 
irom the province of Sa Tcheu, in China, 
dated the 25th Sept 1815 :— 

“Religion is preached in China by 
Missiouaries of different corps and different 
nations; the Chief of the French Missions 
in the province of Su Tcheu, where | am 
ot present, has made, within some mouths, 
thirty mative priests and four European. 
Not Jong ago persecution deprived us of 
the Vicar Apostolic, sacrificed to the rage 
ofthe Governor of this province, an enemy 
equally to the European and Christian 
name. The Bishop Coadjutor has been 
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compelled to fly, and I believe has taken 
refuge in Tonquin. ‘Three votive priests, 
aud a number of the faithful of both sexes, 
have their mortal career by a gio 
rious martyrdom, ‘There is still, in almosi 
all the prisous, a numerous body of 
yous confessors, who suiler for the cause ; 
and f, who have not yet merited the grace 
of shedding my blood, am charged with, 
the spiritual aud temporal cares of these 
missious, Which before the persecution 
nun bered 60,000 Uhristians 

(Signed) J. ESCOLECA BOISSONADE, 

Missionary bishop. 


Comparatire estimate of the expenses vf Print- 
ing tm the hinese manver, by woeden blveks, 
and morevhle types —Krem Rev Mour- 
fison, Chincse Translator to (he East ludia 
Company, at Canton in China, wader date of 
Feb. 10, 1816. 

What is true in respect of English writ- 
ing and printing, does no «ppear to hoid 
true in Chinese; for ts the loiter, the plain 
written band is exactly the same as print. 

lu China, a priater will cast off about 

2,000 sheets a day, for one mace five cau- 

doreens, about one shilling. 

Moveable single types, made of various 
materia's, have been kuown and used in 
China for centuries past; but the * old 
way, the wooden stereotype, has generai- 
ly been preferred. So early as the 11th 
century, moveable types were made of 
clay, hardeued by burning; and about the 
same time, the people of Pelang, in Che- 
keang, used lead moveable types. The 
Emperor Kang-he about A. D. 1690, had 
a large fount of type made of copper; and 
Kien-lung, had a fount of weoden move- 
able types made, which consisted of 
250,000 characters. [ have now before 
me an imperial Chinese work, printed by 
moveable types; but it is not equal in 
beauty to the best wooden block printing. 
Sone characters appear to have beeu 
longer than others, and whilst some made 
a strong impression, others were faint.— 
The characters on the head of some types 
appear cut away. ‘The exceileuce of 
wooden stereotype is, that it requires, ou 
Chinese paper, no pressing, and the cha- 
racters appear to the eye pleasantly laid on 
the surface of the paper, instead of bein. 
thrust by force halfthrough it. For stand. 
ard classical books, stereotype, whether me 
tal or wood, is preferable to moveable types. 

Mr. Milue, at Malacca is there forming 
afount of Chinese types for printing a 
monthly tract, of a religious and moral 
nature, for the benefit of the Chinese co- 
lonists on the islands of Java, Borneo, &e. 
It isintended there also, 2s circumstances 
may require, to print further editions of 
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the New ‘Testament, or other parts of the 
sacred Scriptures. 
France. 
PAaRrIsiaNa. 

A’ nost every necessary article Paris 
secs at this moment, as dearly as in Lon- 
don, and some articles more so Beef and 
nulton fetch fourteen end fifteen sous a 
ound, thet is to say, seven pence and eight 
pence; 2 small fow! fetches three francs 
vhalf-a-crown). Bread is almost as dear as 
it Loudon: vegetables are cheaper, and 
fruit is cheaper: lodgings are much dearer. 
They ask ten pounds a week for apart- 
ments, corresponding with such as in the 
English capital would let for five. Wine 
is cheaper of course in Paris than in Lon- 
con; but it is a more expensive beverage 
for the table than any of those that are 
commonly in use in fogland. Retrench- 
ment is, in a great measure, counterba- 
lanced by the temptations, impositions, 
and inconveniences that Way-lay strangers, 
ln the provinces prices are much lower, as 
they are in the villages of inngland ; but 
cheapness here is attained by terrible sa- 
crifices, as ali the English who have tried 
the experimeut of residing in the country 
of France, have found. ‘the English are 
generally hated in France. Certainly in 
some instances the English have merited 
severe reprehension : they too often act 
like our countryman amongst the Alps, 
who being warned by his Swiss guide not 
to speak above his breath in a particular 
pass. for fear of bringing down the im- 
pending snows, the moment he arrived at 
the place pulled out a pistol and fired it off. 

The harvests around Paris are said to 
present an unfavourable aspect. ‘The raiu 
continues pouring in the departments of 
the north, vor is there any prospect of its 
immediate ceasing. The same quautity of 
bread which was very tately soic for 26 
sols has risen iv price to $2, and was for- 
merly tobe bad for 16 or i7. No fruit of 
any kind is to be met with. 

Resimental Derotion and Instruction. 

By a royal ordinance, bearing date the 
24th of July, an Almoner or Chaplain is 
attached to every regiment in the French 
service. He will have the rank and pay of 
captain of infantry. He 1s not to be sub- 
ject to martial law, but to be under the ju- 
risdiction of the Grand Almoner. He is 
to have in his custody all the articles. such 
as vases and ornaments, necessary for the 
celebration of divine worship. they ere to 
be kept in a chest called the chard; the 
secretary at war to provide the nect ssory 
funds. Besides his spiritual functions, the 
Almoner is to be keeper of the librery of 
his regiment, and will also have the inspec- 
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tion of the schools in the regiment esta- 
blished for young soldiers or soldiers’ chil- 
drei. 

National Representation. 

Paris, Ser. 10.—In execution of the 
Royal Ordounance of the 5th, the 86 de- 
partments of the kingdom are to elect 256 
Deputies. The population of France, ac- 
cording to the last documents, is 29,400,000. 
Each Deputy, therefore, will represeut 
about 114,000 individuals. 

The Gazette de France contains the fol- 
lowing ridiculous article, dated Genoa, 
Sept. 8:— Accounts from Algiers state, 
that the Dey has cut off the heads of seve- 
ral of his subjects, whom he accused of 
treason. Jé is believed, in fuct, that the 
English bought over some of the Algerine 
troops!? Though the Dey has suffered a 
great check, he has lost none of his pride ; 
and he still displays the most invincible 
hatred to the English! He is stil the idol 
of his people &c. &e. 

GERMANY. 
Hamburghers invited to Hayti. 


A white man, who is in the service of 
the pretended King of Hayti, arrived five 
or six weeks ago at Hamburgh. He was 
the bearer of letters from Count Marma- 
Jade and Count Leepi, Minister of the In- 
terior. These letters contained brilliant 
offers for such artists, manufactures, cul- 
tivators, &c. as should proceed to the do- 
minions of his black Majesty. Some in- 
dividuals allowed themselves to be scduc- 
ed, and began by taking the money in- 
tended for the expenses of the voyage. 

There were among them many per- 
sons who were involved in debt. A new 
letter requested to have a turner iu wood, 
a dancing master, pamlers, carvers aud 
gilders, and some soldiers. The painters 
and carvers were to decorate the palace of 
King Christophe. Two painters from 
Hamburgh, who are brothers, determined 
to try the voyage; these were the ouly 
Hamburghers who adopted this resolution : 
all the other adventurers were foreigners 
who had been settled in Hamburgh. An 
officer of the Hanseatic Legiou ailowed 
himself to be tempted by 4000 dollars an- 
nuity. A distinguished literary Character 
of Hamburgh was offered 10,000 dollars 
per annum: an university and an academy 
of Blacks were to be founded, but the 
above gent!eman refused the offers. The 
persons who have agreed to go occupy 
two vessels. 

Christophe purchased in the 
flanse-towus many articles of luxury, such 
as’ glasses, lustres, lamps, jewellery, &c. 
Bremen alone has supplied him with 
21,000 dollars’ worth. 


Staie of Trade. 


Frankfort, Sept. 14—We do not recol- 
lect to have seen, even at the most critical 
epochs of the Jate war, a worse fair than 
the present. The too abundaut produce 
of the looms, or of English machinery, is 
not the sole cause of this decline; the 
want of purchasers is connected with that 
exhaustion of pecuniary resources which 
is still felt as the general consequence of 
war. While provisions are enormously 
dear, the prices of all merchandize are ex- 
tremely low ; money is scarce, aud dis- 
conus are at 6 per cent. 


The Michaelmas Fair of Leipsic has, of 
late years, been more of a literary nature 
than any thing else: this year, it is said, 
that the abundance of new works will ex- 
ceed every thing ever before heard of. No 
less than nine scientific Gazettes are pub- 
lished at Jena alone: one on Theology, 
four on political ilistory, one on General 
Criticism, one on Chymistry, one on the 
Natural Sciences, and, to crown the whole, 
an Eneyclopedia Gazette. 

Liberty of the Public Press. 

Hesse-Casse/.—The Commission for the 
Censorship of Books, Journals, &c. lately 
received fresh instructions, amoung which 
are the following :— 

* The commission must pay particular 
attention to all journals and newspapers 
published in Germany, in order to get ac- 
quainted with them speedily : to sequestrate 
all those journals and newspapers whose 
editors show the intention of circulating 
dangerous ideas, of exciting disconteut in 
the subjects with the existing political in- 
stitutions, of spreading presumptuous opi- 
nions and criticisms on the actions of 
Princes, or the Administration of the State, 
or in geueral of maliciously influencing 
people's sentiments to the prejudice of the 
general welfare; and they are to take the 
necessary measures fur preventing the cir- 
culation of them in our states.” 


A German Journalist calculates that 
there are 34,000 inhabitants and 54 book- 
sellers at Leipsic, and at Paris, 580,000 
inhabitants, and 320 booksellers; which 
gives, at Leipsic, a bookseller to every 
629 inhabitants, and, at Paris, one for ever 
1822 inhabitants; to this it isto be added, 
that Paris is the only place in France 
where the bookselling trade is carried on. 

Luther's Bible. 

Tn the 34th edition, which was confis- 
cated, and is now very rare, occurred the 
same omission which distinguished an 
English edition of the sacred volume, and 
made one of the Commandments read 
thus, Thou shalt commit adultery. The 
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vopy of this edition, in the library of Wol- 
feubutte}, cost 50 dollers. Page 81. 


A work, which his but lately been pub- 


lished on the Continent. affirms, that bv | 


an accurate calentation, there are 13,000,000 
of Jews in Europe 

Vaceination.—A foreig:. journal contains 
the following details relative to the progress 
of Vaccination in different parts of the 
globe 

«The English Ambassador at the Court 


of Ispahan announces, that the presumptive | 
Heir to the Crown, and 15 of his suite, | 


have heen vaccinated with matier brought 
from Europe, aud thet this salutary prac- 
tice is daily making progress in the town 
of Telicran. Dr. Scott has vaccinated forty 
thousand persous on the coast of Coro- 


wandel, and the operation bed complete | 


success With ali the patients 

“A Society for Vaccination similar to 
that of T.ondon, jas been formed in Ja- 
maica, and maintains relations with the 
mother-socicty. The small-pox has yield- 
ed to the efforts of vaeciuation at the Cape 
of Good Hope; so that that frightful ma- 
lacy is no longer knowa there. ‘This happy 
result is ascribed to the insulated state of 
the colony. At Ceylon, where the small- 
pox used to make horrible rovages, that 
disorder is become extremely rare. Ip 
Denmoerk and Sweden, vaccination is in 
ful! vigour, and the small-pox no longer 
dreaded.—The Cowmittee establised at 
Beilia bas been very successful in its la- 
bours, and since its foundation has vacci- 
nated 19,84! persons.” 


Storks : sccond progeny. 

The Amsterdam Gazette says, that a re- 
spectable old man, a gardener al Dubbert 
dam, cites as a remarkable thing, that 
among the storks which have returned a se- 
coud time this year, one of them has laid 
again, which, according to the testimony 
of the most aged persons, generally denotes 
a fine autumn. 

Houneary. 


Storm.—On the 12th July, such a dread- 
fal storm fell upou the town of Worschetz, 
in Hungary, that of 2,600 buildings, of 
which the the town consists, none escaped 
without damage: the steeple is wholly de- 
stroved. ‘The storm was accompanied by 
lightning, hail, and torrents of rain; and 
the terror which it caused had such an ef- 
fect on the minds of many people, that se- 
ven women were delivered of dead chil- 
dren. The damage is estimated at four 
millions and a halfof flonns. The storm 
lasted only an hour. 
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Longevity: Posterity. 

At Kaponas-Bysnie, in Hungary, died 
lately, Michael Krauss, at the age of 125 
years: he lived in three centuries, having 
yeen born in 1691: his last marriage was 
when he was 114: his descendants to the 
fourth generation amount to 66. 


Tray. 
Antient Ceremony ; difficulties, 


Naples, Aug. 18.—The differeaces be- 
tween the Courts of Naples and Rome are 
not vet adjusted. The Pope will absolute- 
!y have the old Tribute of a White Horse 
revived, and the King absolutely refuses it 
asin antiquated unworthy custom, which 
was never permitted to be bronght forward, 
even under the illegal Government of the 
fimily of Buonaparte. What is expected 
wholly to alienate the Roman Court are 
two Ordinances that have been lately issued 
in Naples; the first (which is already 
known) requires in future for all Papal 
Bulls and Decrees the King’s Evequatur ; 
and the other subjecting all Episcopal Pas- 
toral Letters to the censure of the Council 
of State. 


American temptations ; squadron. 


The Americans here use every means to 
induce the Neapolitans to quit their fine 
couatry for the banks of the Ohio. The 
police has, in consequence, prohibited, un- 
der severe penalties, all communication 
with the American squadron, whose flag 
appears to fly with pride in our beautiful 
bay. 

Right hand ; use of, natural. 


Dr. Zinchinnelli, at Padua, has publish-- 
ed an essay on the reasons why people use 
the right hand in preference to the left. 
‘te will not allow custom or imitation to 
be the cause, but affirms, that the left arm 
cannot bein violent and continued motion 
without causing pain in the left side, be- 
cause there is the seat of the heart and of 
the arterial system. Nature herself, there- 
fore, coutends the Doctor, compels men to 
make use of the right hand. 


Venice, Aug. 14.—We receive nothing but 
afflicting news. The Albanian pirates 
are numerous, and menacing on all points 
of the coast. It were to be wished that a 
squadron had been sent to sea to protect 
our commerce. Where are now the times 
when the gallies of the Republic caused 
Venice to be respected ws the Queen of the 
Adriatic ?>—The creation of a new religious 
and military order destined to war against 
the Infidels is spoken of, but which shall 
however have nothing in common with 
the Order of Malta. 
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Adventure, speculative. 

We learn from Vienna, that a merchant 
of Trieste lately freighted at that port, ou 
his own account, a+ vessel with iron for 
Rio-Janeiro. Should the speculation suc- 
ceed, it would furnish a new opening for 
the produce of the lilyrian mines. 

PoLanp. 

Emigrations into Poland from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine have for some time 
past been exceedingly numerous: by the 
last accounts, they are rather incieasing 
than otherwise. 

PorTuGat. 
Funeral ceremony for the late Queen. 

Lisbon, July 20.—T'he ceremony usual at 
the death of our Sovereigns took place this 
day. Three amphitheatres or cenotaptis, 
hung with black, were erected. One i 
the place de 4a Memoria, the other at the 
Regeney, and the last opposite the Cathe- 
dral. In the centre appeared au escuteheon 
partly covered, which announced the eud 
of the reign of Mary the First, and the com- 
mencement of that of John the Sixth. Ail 
the Tribunals and the Senate cled in 
mourning assisted at the ceremony. The 
Attorney General rode on horseback, 
wearing black and crape, which descended 
from his hat to the ground ; his horse was 
also caparisoned iu black. it was on the 
whole a sad spectacle. Those who followed 
on foot wore long cloaks; their hats were 
turned downwards, aud each carried a 
wand. The Members of the Senate closed 
the procession, which moved along between 
double files of troops. Behind followed 
two hundred cavalry and iufaatry with 
their arms reversed. Solema and pathetic 
music disposed every miud to sadness and 
melancholy reflections upon the frailty of 
human grandeur. 

Russia. 


Missionary Efforts patronized. 

His Imperial Mojesty takes the most 
lively interest in the cause of Missions to 
the Mahomedans and Heathens, who re- 
side in his vast empire. Having heard 
that M. Kattegary was going to Scotland 
for education as a Missionary, he desired 
Prince Galitzin to enquire how he mighi 
render him any assistance. A Memorial 
was drawn up, concluding with petition- 
ing his Majesty to grant him assistance, 
by defraying his ee the time 
he should reside in Scotland. It was then 
-asked, How much would be requisite for 
this purpose? Six thousand rubles per 
year, the sum stated, was immediately 

ranted ; and in a way which shewed how 

eep an interest he took in the cause. 


Kattegary isa ‘Tartar Sultan, formerly 
a Mahomedan, now converted to the 
Christian faith ; and who being desirous of 
becoming a Missionary to his countrymen, 
is put under the care of the Edinburgh 
Missionary Society for education. 


Bibles and Tes'aments distributed. 

Last year were distributed above 11,000 
copies of the scriptures im twenty differeit 
languages, to an amouut of 40,000 rubles. 
Not fewer than five different new editions 
were resolved pou at the last meeting of 
the Petersburg committee. Under the 
auspices of the Russian Bible Society, 
22,000 copies of the scriptures left the 
press tu the course of the year; about 
30,000 more are printed off. Dis Impe- 
rial Majesty has proposed to have the Bible 
translated into the Russian language, and 
the Holy Ssuod has approved of the pro- 
position, and given orders for its execution. 
This exceeds all that had ever been antici- 
pated, and is of more reo! importance for 
Russia, and perhaps, for Christianity, than 
all that has hitherto been done; the work 
has already commenced with the New 
Testament, and we hope that, in the course 
of the year, this portion of the scripture 
will be finished. This will form anew 
epoch for Russia, aud for all the nations 
surrounding that vast empire. 


New Exchange opened. 


St. Petersburgh, July 31.—The new ex- 
change was opened on the 27th with great 
solemnity. After the ceremony of conse- 
cratiou was performed by the Archbishop 
Ambrosius, a most spleadid entertainment 
was given, at which the Emperor, the 
Empresses Elizabeth and Maria, the Grand 
Dukes Constantine and Michael, the Grand 
Duchess Maria, and the Hereditary Prince 
of Saxe Weimar, were present, with a 
great number of persons of distinction. 


Siciry. 
Harvest and Vintage. 

The harvest has been the most abundant 
wituessed for the last 24 years. The price 
of corn 76 fr. per sa/ma, which sum is 
stilla high price to a Frenchman or Ger- 
man; but we were accustomed by the 
English to exorbitant prices so long as 
their armies were in Sicily aud Spain. The 
salma was then nearly double the above 
price. 

The culture of the vine has been very 
mach improved latterly, and especially in 
the vicinity of Marsala. The wines there 
produced are al! exported. An English- 
man of the name of Woodhouse, eugaged 
in this trade, is making thousands by it. 
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Spain. 


Recent accounts from Catalonia state, 
that after the finest prospect of a good vm 
tage in that quarter, the rains had set in so 
Vioivntly that it was feared the seasou 
would be nearly lost. 

SWitZeERLAND. 

The Deputies of the reformed Cantons 
of Switzeriand have voted a suitable pro- 
visiou to the Protestant churches in Pied- 
mout. 

The Great Council of Geneva has de- 
cided, that owing to the scarcity, there 
should be ne places of public amusement 
opened this year. 

The Sovereign Council of the Canton 
of Berne, hes destined half a million of 
franes for the purchase of grain from 
abroad, for the distribution of Rumford 
soups, and other meaus of relief, to the 
indigent. 

A Swiss paper observes, that there are 
in Switzerland no fewer than 11 different 
foot measures, 20 kinds of superficial mea- 
sure, 60 differeut ells, 87. various measures 
of corn, 81 liquor measures, and 50 diffe- 
rent kinds of weight. It is therefore uo 
wonder that it has been proposed to the 
Diet to introduce a uniformity in this res- 


pect. 
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The King’s Health. 
“ Windsor Castle, Sept. 7. 

“ His Majesty has enjoyed good bodily 
health, and has been generally tranquil dur- 
ing the last mouth, but his Majesty's dis- 
order has uudergoue no change. 

“HH. Hatrorp, W. Hesrerven, 
M. R. Wis.” 
Silk Weavers favoured. 

Lately, her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to allow some of the most respect- 
able Spitalfields manufacturers to wait 
upon her at Windsor, and to exhibit spe- 
cimens of the perfection to which the silk- 
manufacture, in various articles of furni- 
ture and dress, is now broughi. Her Ma- 
jesty entered with the utmost benevolence 
into the present distresses of the manufac- 
turers ; she was pleased toreceive the gen- 
tlemen who pleaded the cause of the 
poor weavers and their families with great 
affability, and to assure them of every 
protection which her Majesty's example 
and countenance could afford. If the no- 
bility and gentry would second the exam- 


ple of her Majesty, and would give orders 
to their mercers for dresses against the 
winter, thousands of industrious persons 
night immediately be enabled to resume 
their employments. 

Soldiers Widows: Waterloo Pensions. 


We are informed that the Committee of 
the Waterloo Subscription have assigned 
ap anuuity of 101. per annum for her whole 
life (not while she remaius unmarried only), 
to the widow of every brave private sol- 
dier who fell in the battle of Waterloo— 
vu additional assistance is also given to 
such widows, toward the support of every 
orphan child they are left with, who are, 
under proper caution, assisted uatil 21. 


SILVER COIN. 


Considerable confusion has been occa- 
sioned in various places in the country, by 
the banks, and principal tradesmen refus- 
ing to take in payment any French or lrish 
shillings and sixpences: as usual, there 
were not wanting ill-disposed persons, who 
reported that these Banks would not take 
plain shillings of any kind. This produced 
riot and mischief. Somewhat of the same 
disposition was manifested in London, and 
produced cofhfusion for a time, but was 
promptly allayed by the following notices. 


Take notice—The Bank of England do 
not refuse any shillings or sixpences on 
account of their being plain, provided they 
are English, By order of the Lord Mayor. 


Saturday Morning. FRANCIS HOBLER, 


In consequence of the above notice, 
people assembled in crowds to take their 
silver to the Bank, for which they received 
Bank of England notes and tokens. The 
Bank took every thing not a ascer- 
taiued to be foreign currency. The day 
passed over in the city without the least 
tendency to tumult, although the Bank 
was beset by crowds. In the afternoon 
the following fresh notice was posted at 
the Bank and Mansion-house :— 


Sitver Corv.—Take notice—All Shil- 
lings and Sixpences of the Coin of the 
Realm, whether plain or not, will continue 
to be exchanged at the Bank of England 
as heretofore, till the issue of the new Silver 
Coinage, which will not take place before 
the mouth of February next.—N. B. Those 
who refuse to take the current Coin of the 
Realm are liable to be prosecuted.— 

Bauk of England, Sept. 21, 1816. 

Afterwards a third Notice was issued. 


WOOD, Mayor.—Sirver Corn.—By 
authority of his Majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Notice is 
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hereby given, that all Shillings and Six- 
pences that can be considered as of the 
Established Standard in fineuess, will be 
exchanged for New Silver Coin when it 
is issued; and it appears that large pro- 
portions of the plain Shillings and Six- 
pences now in circulation are of this de- 
scription. By order of the lord Mayor, 
HOBLER. 
Mansion-house, Saiurday Sept. 21,1816. 


The following observations, on a subject 
of some curiosity, are entitled to be re 
corded: the whole of those made by the 
studious, will, uo doubt, engage the atien- 
tion of astronomers. 


New curtous Sonar Sports. 
To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 


S1r,—The Solar Spots which were con- 
spicuous yesterday the 10th, p. m. (Sun's 
alt. 41° nearly) were particularly worthy 
of attention. 

They are geverally seen near the sun's 
@quator: and early parallel to it: but 
these were nearly at hu/fa right angle (or 
40°) S. E. of the equator, and in oblique 
direction leading towards his centre, the 
Ist very small; 2d and 3rd much larger, 
and nearly of a size; 4th small; 5th much 
larger; 6th largest; very irregular in its 
outline, and seemingly a cluster. 

Ifthe Piazzi, Venus, the Eurth, Mer- 
eury, Mars, and the Herchelian Planet, 
(supposing it Aa/f its actual diameter) could 
be seen altogether in transit, by an eye 
situated at our distance from the Sun, 
they might exhibit nearly the same relative 
size and appearance as these Spots. They 
were separated by considerable intervals 
from each other; and the three nearest the 
centre by a greater interval from the three 
nearest to the circumference. 

If the subsidence of the Sun's luminous 
atmosphere were to disclose the summits of 
a ridge of solar mountains, the appearance 
might be much similar. All, except that 
nearest to the centre, have much more the 
aspect of conical tops of mountains than of 
cavities. From outmost to innermost appear 
to be a distance of more than 200,000 iniles. 
And if all joined without interval, they 
would compose a line of about 80,000 
miles. It is $6 days, yesterday, since the 
last observation, and then with the same 
telescope, of a Spot ou the Sun. 

On Sunday the 8th, it seems certain they 
had not emerged; as otherwise, fAree at 
least, if not four of those nearest to the 
centre, must have been visible. Since the 
commencement of this year, numerous 
ebseryations have not shewn that they 


have had any effect on the solar light, or 
heat, sufficient to influciice our weather, 
since the 18th of dpri/ last, in a degree at 
all adequately to account for our singularl, 
cloudy, rainy, and cold season. ‘This may 
be more probably owing to the céi/l of our 
earth from our long and fingering winter. 
And perhaps there may have been «# 
change in the state of the frozen seas and 
mountains, near the northern cireum-polar 
regions, which may hove produced much 
greater evaporation and cold than usual. 
During the five wecks that no solar spots 
were seen from the Sth of August, the 
weather was nearly as cold, cloudy, and 
stormy as it had been before. 

Ipswich, Sept. 1315. C. Tx 
REMARKABLE COURSr OF WEATHER. 
For the Months of August and September, 
1816. 

Ou Monday mornine, Sept. 2, at three 
o'clock, there was a lic avy fall of snow two 


niles beyond Barnet, on the St. Alban’s 
road. 


At Brentwood, Essex, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, there is said to have been ice an inch 
in thickness. 


A remarkable proof of the severity of the 
Weather. 

The Marquis of Salisbury picked up 
two pheasants frozen to death in Hatfield 
Park ! 

Wednesday Sept. 4, was eminentiy cal- 
culated to impress a foreigner with an idea 
of the uncertainty of the Euglish climate. 
All the seasous of the year were compres- 
sed into a less space of time than 24 hours. 
We had hail, rain, cloud and sun-shine, 
heat and cold, storm and calm, winter 
and summer, in rapid succession. At three 
o'clock in the morning it blew a storm, 
and the rain descended in torrents, At 
ten o'clock the weather became intensely 
cold, a heavy shower of hail stones cleared 
the streets of passengers, and the dense 
and dark atmosphere, sureharged with 
clouds, threatened a wet and dismal noon: 
The weather at this moment bore every 
character of winter. At twelve o'clock the 
clouds dispersed, a brilliant sun shone 
forth, imparting all the genial heat and 
life of summer The heat, however, gra- 
dually subsided ; the weather became cold, 
but remained dry till about five o'clock, 
when some light sprinkling showers de- 
scended. The night was frosty and dry. 

“ Snow in harvest is no common occur- 
rence, but it is a fact that it occurred here 
Sept.4, as witnessed by several persons 
in the town.” — Lewes Journal. 
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The atmospheric ir was so intensely 
cold in the Isle of Wight, on Wednesday 
Sept. 4, that the hail-stones, which descend- 
ed profusely, on being coilectcd together, 
soon became cousolidated. 

Bridges in London. 

The dimensions of the different bridges 
in London are as follow :— FEET 
Length of the Waterloo bridge within 

the abutments eee 1240 
Width of ditto including the foot way... 120 
It consists of nine arches of equal span, 

leaving a clear water way under all the 

arches, measuring........ 1080 
The width of each pier ......-+-see005 20 
Length of Vauxhall Bridge ............ 860 
Blackfriars ..... 940 
London, about 900 

Laudable regulations ; Official exertions. 

The Lord Mayor, in his endeavours to 
check the abuses of Bartholomew fair, 
spent the greater part of Tuesday and Jast 
wight himself, aided by the marshals, city 
officers, &c. and succeeded in establishing 
a cessation of every species of disorder by 
12oclock. Not a public-house or show 
was found open after that hour. 

Penitentiary partly peopled. 

Fifty female convicts have been sent to 
the Penitentiary on Millbank, and, it is 
expécted, that this place of confinement 
will shortly be in readiness for the recep- 
tion of more. No person is allowed to see 
the prisoners. In future, all convicts sen- 
tenced to seven and fourteen years trans- 
portation, are to be sent there, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of State for the 
Hieme Department, Those sentenced to 
transportation for life, ave to be sent to 
Betany Bay, as usual. 

Re-sale of the Opera House. 

The Principal bidders for the Opera 
House on Tuesday were, Mr. Duthie, Mr. 
Galt, Secretary of the Caledonian Asylum, 
Mr. Ebers, the bookseller of Boud-street, 
and Mr. Waters, who purchased it for 
£70,150. 


Intense Heat. 

Our chemical and mineralogical readers 
will be glad to hear, that by means of a 
blow-pipe for burning the gaseous con- 
stituents of water, in a state of high 
condensation, which is constructed by 
Mr. Newman, of Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square, a degree of heat may be produced 
greater than that of the most power- 
ful Galvanic battery. Professor Clarke, of 
Cambridge, who is engaged in a series of 
analytical experiments with the blow-pipe, 
has already succeeded in the decomposition 
ofthe earths; having obtained metals from 
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barytes and strontian, which do not be- 
come oxided by exposure to atmospheric 
air. ‘The metal of barytes is ductile, and 
has the lustre of silver. An account of 
these experiments will be shortly before 
the public. 

Gas Light. 

The town of Preston, in Lancashire, has 
lately been lighted with gas. The length 
of main pipes (which are sufficient to light 
the whole of the town, including several 
extensive factories) already laid is 1,000 
yards, and in this space it is estimated 
that more than 900 lights, emitting flame 
equal to 4,000 mould candles, of six in the 
pound, will be attached to the main pipes 
in the ensuing winter. The plan which 
had before been projected, of lighting a 
considerable space by meaus of a single 
burner, placed at an elevated situation, bas, 
for the first time, been carried into effect 
at Preston by Mr. Gratton, the Engineer. 
In the centre of the market- place, which 
is of considerable area, there happens, 
very opportunely, to be a handsome Gothic 
column, S6 feet in height; on the top of 
this is placed a vase, in which is the burner, 
and it thus becomes the substitute of 25 
common oil lamps, but with an effect which 
could not be equalled by more than dou- 
ble that number, placed iu the most ad- 
vantageous situation. 


Ata meeting lately of the coal-owners 
of the Tyne and Wear, it was resolved to 
present a piece of plate, value £500 to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, for his invaluable disco- 
very of the safety lamp for mines. 

Manufuciures removed for securiiy. 

A stocking manufactory is about to be 
established at Usley, in Berkshire, the ma- 
chiuery for which is removed from Not- 
tingham by a large manufacturer, in con- 
sequence of the disorderly conduct of the 
workmen in the Jatter place. 


We understand that many other mann- 
facturers have removed to different places: 
insomuch that report affirms that Notting- 
ham is nearly ruined by the absence of 
those masters who are gone or going. 


Cotton Manufactures. 

The present situation and the real inter- 
ests of our Cotton manufacturers are sub- 
jects of much importance. Foreign coun- 
tries which exclude our piece goods, rea- 
dily take our cotton yarn, from which 
they manufacture goods for themselves. 
By returns from the Custom-house at Hull, 
it appears that there have been shipped 
from that port, duriug the last three 
months, 3,713,990 pounds weight of cotton 
yarns. These varus are chiefly purchased 
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to supply the manufacturers of cotton piece 
goods in Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land ; some part 1s also destined for Russia, 
and the whole, when manufactured, will 
produce 1,237,966 pieces of muslins and 
calicoes, allowing three pounds to each 
piece of 24 yards, which is the average 
weight of the piece. A weaver finishes in 
the loom one piece of 24 yards weekly. 
The number of hands, therefore, necessary 
to weave the quantity of yarn as above 
stated, in the same period, is 95,228, and 
supposing the quantity of cotton yarn slrip- 
ped from al] the other ports of Eugland and 
Scotland, to be equa!, when put togetlier, to 
the quantity shipped from Hull, it will give 
full employment to nearly two bundred 
thousand foreign weavers, and the annual 
produce will be ten millions of pieces of 
cotton goods. The additional activity given 
to foreign labour in printing, dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing these goods, is al- 
most incalculable. 


Remarkable Sand Hills, on the Coast of 
Norfolk. 

The Marram banks, in Norfolk, area 
most singular natural production, and high- 
ly useful. They are so named from a 
plant which grows on them, a sort of short 
reed, Arundo Arenaria, amoug the leaves 
of which the blowing sand is collected, 
and the Marram continuing to rise, the 
sand bank rises with it. When on the top 
of them, they have quite the appearauce 
of an irregular ridge of mountains, and 
prevent the sea from flowing into the very 
extensive marshes and other land behind 
them. About thirty years ago, a very high 
tide aud heavy sea forced its way through 
them, causing very extensive gaps or 
breaches at various places. These remain- 
ed open during many years, the sea at high 
tides passing through, and inundating the 
land for many miles into the country. At 
length an Act of Pariiament was obtained, 


_by which a power was given to assess all the 


parishes abutting on therivers which unite 
and flow into the sea at Yarmouth, name- 
ly,—the Waveney, which separates Norfolk 
and Suffolk; the Yare, up to Norwich ; 
aud the Bure from Eyisham, &c. A dif- 
ficulty remained how to resist so formida- 
ble au opponent as the German ocean.— 
Many plans were thought of, tried and 
abandoned ; at last it was accomplished in 
a very simple manner, by an engineer ; 
furze faggots were used as a sort of foun- 
dation, and over these the sand and shingle 
(small stones and flints, of which the beach 
is very much composed,) were raised to a 
sufficient height, but with a very gentle 
descent towards the sea, being very nearly, 
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if not quite, a continuation of the natural 
line of the shore. Thus, the sea, instead 
of breaking with force against the bank, 
tlows geatly up it and retires, and probably 
rather adds to than diminishes the bank.— 
Whereas, had it been made more perpendi- 
cular, it would have been undermined by 
the water, though the materials composing 
it had been of a neture much more solid, 
and which could not have been preserved 
but at very cousiderable cost. In many 
parts where the breaches have been stop- 
ped, the Marram plant is springing up, and 
thus in a few years they will resume the 
appearance, and accumulate like the other 
hills. 
Comparative value of Cow's mili, daily. 


A method has been recently communica- 
ted to the Oxfordshire Agricultural So- 
ciety by their worthy president, Mr. Fane, 
of ascertaining the comparative value of 
the milk of each cow in a dairy. The 
principle is, that if milk be poured into a 
glass and suffered to remain, the division 
between the cream that swims upon it, and 
the milk below, will be so plat and evi- 
dent, that the depth of the cream may be 
easily measured: of course, if the milk of 
any cow produce more cream than that of 
another, the difference may be correctly 
ascertained ; this may be done in any glass 
vessel having upright sides; a tumbler 
for instance, or, what is better, one of 
those glasses in which shopkeepers preserve 
their sugar plums and such Jike wares. If 
the depth of milk poured into a glass be 
exactly six inches and 2 Sths, every 1 8th 
of an inch in depth of the cream swin- 
wingupon it will be equal to 2 per ceut. 
of the amount of the whole of the milk: 


Turnip Wheat.—The great objection to 
sowing turnip wheat is the chance of 
blight, which too frequently ensues from 
the late sowing of wheat after taking off 
the turnip crop. It may be of advantage 
to agriculturists to be informed, that in two 
fields of about 30 acres, called Upper and 
Lower Common Bury, in the parish of 
Rickmersworth, [lerts, part of the pro- 
perty of the late A. F. Whitfeld, Esq. a 
very good crop of wheat is now growing, 
the seed of which was hocd in among a 
crop of turnips in the end of September 
and beginning of October lust. 


Mr. Lee, of Hull, in sowing four acres 
of grass seed in a close, mixed with the 
seed half a peck of rape, ove stem of which 
produced 1,340 pods, many of which con- 
tained from 35 to 49 seeds, and the whole 
half peck of seed 100 bushels. 
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Fourteen pounds and a half of wool were 
sheared from a two-year-old ram, at the 
late meeting of the Shropshire Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The salmon fisheries in the north never 
prodeced more abundantly than daring 
the present summer. The herring season 
also promises to be unusually successful. 
Au extraordinary quantity has been caught 
off the north coast of Northumberland, so 
that they were sold at Berwick, ‘lweed- 
mouth, &c. on the 26th and 27th ult. at 
Is. per hundred, and on the 28th at 8d. 
per hundred, which is a lower price than 
herrings ever sold at there before. 

Salmon is vow selling in various parts 


of Wales at 14d and 2d per Ib. 


A pilchard was taken last week in 
Mount’s Bay, Plymouth, which measured 
nearly thirteen inches in length, and 
six iuches round the body, aud weighed 
nearly seven otuces: it is supposed to be 
the largest of the species ever caught on 
the English coast. 

The migrations of shoals of herrings 
southward, has been observed to take 
place very early this year, and is considered 
by fishermen, as an indication of a hard 
winter. 

Ou Tuesday the main mast of the Cano- 
pus, weighing about 28 tons, was lifted per- 
pendicularly by four boys, of 14 yearsot age, 
on the planof R. Seppings, Esq. Surveyor 
of the Navy, who was present at Ply- 
mouth. 

Portsmouth anchorage was for the last 
weck, for the first time these 25 years, 
without a ship of war lying at it. 


Au Association of Attornies has been 
formed in the County of Snifolk, for the 
purpose of “ promoting and sustaining the 
respectability of the profession,” by ex- 
cludiug from the society all dishonourable 
persous. 

The victuallers and other inhabitants of 
Reading petitioned Porliament during the 
last session for an alteration in their li- 
ceses, so as not to limit those licensed to 
one house, but to enable the victualler to 
sell in any house within a particular dis- 
trict, town, or place; the lieense pot to be 
’ ysed for more than one house at a time, 
instead of being limited to the person, in 
respect of a particular house, as he now 
specifies. he petitioners state, that in 
Reading there are 70 ale-houses, all of 
which, two ouly excepted, are in the hands 
of common brewers or spirit merchants. 


A Jew, of the name of Gerson, was bap- 
tized on Wednesday last, Sept. 11, in St, 
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James's church, Bath. This convert to the 
Christian Religion is between 30 aud 40 
years of age. 

The inhabitants of Exeter have lessened 
their parochial rates fall £1000 per annum, 
by establishing a pottery, and employmg 
the poor therein. 

Wates, 


The principal Welch theatres have fail- 
ed this season to give employment to Bri- 
lish actors; that of Swansea is not opened 
for want oa tenant, and the recently new 
Tenby Theaire is let as a dissenting place 
of worship, 

Earthquake in Scotland. 


“ Chimney-tops were thrown down or 
damaged in every quarter of the town. 
The Mason Lodge, occupied as an hotel, 
was rent from top to bottom, the north 
stalk of the chimney partly thrown down; 
one of the coping-stones, weighing, i 
should think, from fifty to sixty pounds, 
was thrown to the other side of the street, 
a distance not less than sixty feet. The 
spire of the steeple, which I think one of 
the handsomest in Scotland, has been se- 
riously injured, and must in part be taken 
down. The spire is an octagon ; and within 
five or six feet of the top, the angles of the 
oelagon are turned nearly to the middle of 
the flut sides of the octagon immediately une 
der it. What is more wonderful than any 
thing attending this memorable event, not- 
withstanding the vast quantities of stones 
and bricks that have been thrown from 
such immense heights, not oue person has 
received any hurt!” 

Among the numerous effects of the late 
earthquake in the north of Scotland, the 
slu:ce-gate of a piece of water at Parkhill, 
the seat of General Gordon, near Aber- 
deen, weighing several tous, was raised 
from the foundation about 12 inches, and 
some large stones having rolled under- 
neath it, kept it up in that situation until 
most of the water escaped before it could 
be replaced. 

Esquimaux visits Edinburgh. 

We do not recollect ever to have seen 
so vast an assemblage of persons of ail 
ranks at Leith, as were collected there on 
Thursday, to see the contest between the 
Esquimaux youth, lately brought to this 
country from Davis’ Straits, aud the six- 
oared whale boat. Not a part of the pier, 
the windows aud roofs of houses, but were 
crowed ; the decks aud rigging of the vese 
sels were the same; the fatter at theim- 
miuent risk of their tives. The exhibition 
a a little before two o'clock, and 
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Jasted till half-past three. His dexterity in 
managing his canoe wasadmirable, aud he 
evidently shewed his abiiity to overcome 
his opponents in point of speed, by the ad- 
vantages he often gave them, and which 
he as often redeemed He was very ex- 
pert in diving. which he did several times, 
and also in throwing his darts. Whea 
at 2 cousiderable distance from the bea- 
con, he threw one of his darts, aud struck 
the bulb of the beacon with the greatest 
certainty. He was so fastened into his 
seat, that he could uot fall out, as a draw- 
ing, like the mouth of a purse, girds him 
about the Joins, so that in au instant he was 
seen to dive under the water, head down 
and keel uppermost; again in the twink- 
ling of an eve, he raised himself evect out 
of the water, and scudded along as if no- 
thing had happened. A raft of wood im- 
pede! his progress dowa the harbour after 
startiug, wheu, to the astonishment of the 
spectators, he crossed the raft with his 
canoe, and again launched into the wa- 
ter. His canoe is a very great curiosity, 
weighing in all 16ib. He rows it by one 
oar, or padiie, and he is so very dexterous 
in managing it, that he out sails any boat 
with six oars. The harbour was crowded 
with boats, filled with elegantly dressed 
females. Puevieus to the erhibition the 
public bad an opportunity of inspecting the 
canoe apd the following curiosities, at a 
ware-room at the Wet Dock, viz, two sea- 
uuicorus horns, the skuils of a sea horse 
and bear, the ear of a whale, and the 
preserved skiu ofa black eagle. The Es- 
guimaux was dressed in the foshion of his 
country, from the waist downwards, in 
undressed seal-skins 5 his jacket of the 
same, only the undressed side inwards. Ele 
is a good-looking healthy young ma, aud 
apparently very docile. fe understands 
alittle English, aud when he overcomes 
the method of talking common to his coun- 
try (a species of whispering) , there is 
little doubt but that he may soon become 
a proficient in our language. We were 
astonished to hear expressions made use of 
to him on Thursday, by some ofthe crew 
of the ship which brought Lim here, ex- 
actly the same as we have heard tu conver- 
sations between the natives of the interior 
of Africa. Happily the whole passed off 
without any serious accident, though se- 
veral people fell into the harbour, but 
were got out safely, completely ducked. 
—( Edinburgh Paper.) 


*.* We should not be surprized, if this 
description were preparatory to the Esqui- 
miaux’s journey to London ! 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. Vi Linen Trade—Stote of Ireland. 
aiprd 24.—The Hotse of Commous met, 
pursuant to adjournment. 
April 25.—Forcign Linens. 


April 25 —Mr. Finlay made a variety of 
remarks ou the subject of the trade i fo- 
reign lineas Tle was satished that the 
present laws operated against the iterests 
of the lineutrade. When no duty was im- 
posed on foreign linen, British and Trish 
linens were exported. We might carry 
the foreign linens to foreigu countries our- 
selves. The most intelligent persons: in 
Scotlond and Lreland were of his opinion. 
He desired inquiry tnto the question, thet he 
might show how far the linen tuterests were 
concerned, and therefore moved for a com- 
mittee to consider the laws relative, &e. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald thought the motion 
pregnant with mischief, aud calculated to 
excite great alarm in Ireland. ‘The house 
would not be induced to give up a jaw 
which had proved beneficial for years, and 
so mainly useful to freland. ‘They had 
just received petitions from the linen trade 
agaiust certain Cuties, nm which he betieved 
the fears of the manufacturers were un- 
founded ; but it was iicumbent ou bim to 
resist a motion which tesded to pat down 
the manufacture. [t was not so easy for 
foreigners, in sending out their linen,to find 
assorted cargors. We had successfully 
imitated the foreign manufactures, and 
thereby secured the Spanish market.— 
The importauce of the Irish linen trade 
was evident, since he could state its increase 
during three years of the transit duty. The 
imports to this couuiry in 1812, 1813, and 
were in proportion of 35,000,000, 
37,000,000, and 40,500,000 yards. ‘The 
exports of trish linen from Great Britain 
1812, 1813, and 1814, were at the rate of 
5,800,000, 5,700,000, and 9,500,000. In 
those years, of Gritish lineus, there were 
exported, for 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
1,400,000, 1,800,000, aud 1,700,000, — 
This had never been regarded as a question 
of revenue, but it was now a question be- 
tween the manufactures of Great Britain 
and Ireland, aud those who wished to 
monopolize the carrying trade. 

Mr. Marryat said, the right hon. geutle- 
man took an erroneous view of the sub- 
ject. It was Mr. Pitt's idea to make this 
country the emporium of general commerce 
—an idea now departed from. The two 
great articles of our foreign commerce were 
foreign linens and French wines; he hoped 
an inquiry would lead to a general investi- 
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gation into every article of commerce, now 
thot we were at peace. If we did not sup- 
ply cheaply, trade ran into other channels. 
‘The exports were lately 17,000,000 per an- 
nim, the greater part paid by British ma- 
nufactures. By these means the shipping 
intercst and the British navy were sup- 
ported. He had observed the proportion of 
British and foreign ships employedinforeign 
trade, from opportunitiesafforded him as an 
underwriter, and found the British vessels 
reduced from 410 to $51 and 251: aud 
afterwards falling lower. These were in 
the Spanish American trade. Ele also 
learned, that in two months, recently at 
the Havanuah, where almost all the vessels 
entering had been British, there came in 
168 vessels, and not one of them a British 
vessel laden from a British port: but from 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, &c. They 
could not have carried out Irish linens, 
which they would, had they come from 
our own ports. A correspoudent of his, 
from the Havannab, wanted a cargo of 
29,0001, of which 4,0001. were te be fo- 
reign wines, &c.; but fiuding he could do 
better on the continent, he sent the whole 
in foreign articles, The Trish and Scotch 
manufacturers’ interests would be best pro- 
tnoted by agreeing to a motion of inquiry. 
The advantages of our foreign trade were 
obvious. If we brought goods from the 
Hlanse towns, we had to re-export them, 
so that three or four voyages might take 
place. Government did not sufficiently 
appreciate indirect commerce, which, 
though it did not pay direct taxes, was the 
life-biood which circulated to the remotest 
fibre of the body politic. 


Lord Castlereagh thought this, as a ge- 
neral question, very tempting; but, ba- 
lancing all considerations of convenience 
and inconvenience, he believed the house 
would refuse the application for a change 
of the system by a new law. The reason- 
ing of the hon. member did not always 
carry couviction to his mind. Some of the 
cases he had instanced appeared to be only 
the ordinary results to be expected on a 
return of peace, particularly under the re- 
cent circumstances. [He was not sorry to 
hear that other ships than British entered 
foreign ports in peace, as the late state of 
commerce was a diseased one, in which 
the trade of foreign powers was chilled and 
almost annihilated. He agreed that the 
gains of the indirect commerce were not to 
be despised, but they were inferior consi- 
deratious to the interests of our own ma- 
nufactures and articles of home growth. 
The amount of Irish linen sent to this 
country had been larger since the transit 
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duty, which had therefore been favourable 
to the manufacturer, It was at present our 
policy not to play tricks with our internal 
industry. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the linen manu- 
facture was the only manufacture of Ire- 
land, and Ulster chiefly subsisted by it. 
The linen manufacture was a substitute for 
the woollen. At a time when the Irish 
woollen trade was increasing, King Wil- 
liam said be would destroy the Irish wool- 
leu trade, but he would protect and en- 
courage the lineu manufacture. There was, 
therefore, for the latter, a promise and a 
pledge. The [rish lineu exports were not 
less than a third of their whole exports. 
The first clamonr for this change came 
from the foreign merchants, Prussians and 
others, who thought they could find greater 
facilities for getting assorted cargoes here 
than at Dantzie. These who presided 
over the liven trade in Ireland thought the 
interests of the trade demanded a couatinu- 
ance of the transit duty. This question 
was not to be settled by looking to Silesia 
or the West Indies, &c. The best mode 
was to give employment to the people of 
Ireland. 

The Hon. Mr. Robinson said, it had 
been represented to him that the repeal 
would be beneficial to the merchant and to 
the linen trade, and he had believed it, 
Had he thought it injurious to Ireland, he 
shonld not have entertained that opinion ; 
yet he was aware that it excited fears in 
Ireland. thought it a measure which 
should receive the genera! concurrence of 
the parties interested: but the linen board 
objected to it. He gave all the commer- 
cial parties to uuderstand, that he could 
not move ta the business, unless other in- 
terests were conciliated. For the political 
reasons, therefore, he had assigned, with- 
out having changed his private opinion, he 
felt itto be his duty to vote against the 
motion for a committee. 

Alderman Atkins and Mr. Forbes were 
in favour of inquiry. 

Sir John Newport lamented, that the 
motion had been brought forward at this 
period, when the minds of the Irish people 
were tn a state of so much agitation. The 
object of the proposed inquiry was, in his 
opinion, injurious to the frish manufacture, 
and inconsistent with the articles of the 
Union. The house then divided. For the 
motion, 83.—Against it198, Majority 75. 

April 26 —State of Ireland. 


Sir J. Newport said, it might uaturally 
be asked how, after so many hundred 
years’ connection with this couutry, lreland 
now remainedin the same state which was 
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complained of centurics ago? The first 
inquiry into the state of Ireland was on 
the accession of James the First, by Sir 
John Davis, who took great pains to show 
that mutual interests were completely mis- 
understood. In his quaint language he 
said, that if you could not govern the Irish, 
nor conquer them by the sword, they 
would always be pricks in your eyes, and 
thorns in your sides. In those days, if an 
Irishman was murdered by an English- 
man, the punishment was five marks: if 
an Englishman was murdered by an Irish- 
man, the punishment was death. When 
James the First undertook colonization in 
Ireland, though the measure was good in 
some respects, yet it proceeded too much 
ou the principle of garrisouing the county, 
rather than of forming a connexion. 
Subsequently to this the uuhappy dis- 
putes broke out tm England, and Ireland 
fell unfortunately a victim to political in- 
i trigues. The royal assent persuaded the 
S Irish into the forming of a royal army 
against the parliament. The arts of the 
Papists, and the intrigues of the nuncio, 
were perticularly detrimental, and produc- 
ed the most lameutable results, and even 
the ruin of the country. At last Crom- 
well’s conquering sword put down all ‘op- 
position. A temporary tranquillity ensued 
in England through the misconduct of the 
restored Stuarts; but it was far different 
in Ireland. After this James II. took 
refuge in Ireland, and the misguided people 
sacrificed their English connexions to their 
mistaken loyalty, and were doomed to 
another straggle. With the revolution, 
Great Britain commenced an age of free- 
1 dom and glory ; but was that the case 
i with Ireland? Then commenced the pe- 
{ nal code. It was a Protestant Parliament 


which took unjust and violent measures 
with regard to the adjustment of tithes, 
by which the prosperity of the nation was 
sacrificed to the interests and prejudices of 
the few. The temper with which it legis- 
Inted was indeed made abundantly ma- 
nifest. The English minister of that day 
did not fail to perceive, that a parliament, 
thus severed and disunited from their coun- 
try, could not be very strong. He tried 
to get the supplies voted for 21 years, and 
it failed only by one vote. The parlia- 
ment, during the reign of George IL. 
sat for 33 years: and the effect was to 
: paralyse the industry, and arrest the pro- 
gress, of ‘reland in the career of national 
prosperity for that period. Amidst all its 
| demerits, however, it had the virtue of 
economy: for it paid off the whole debt 
of the country, and left a surplus in the 
i year 1758, of 200,000L. 
i 
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Ireland in supporting the interests of 
Britain had expended 67 millions, or 
44 millions anuually; whereas, before 
the union, her expenditure did not ex+ 
ced a million and a half. Her taxation 
was thus trebled, aid her entire exertions 
had greatly exceeded her strength. The 
debt was increased from 34 to 130 millions ; 
and the revenue, which, but for these 
exertions, would have now been 10 millions, 
was but 5,800,000]. He was at the same 
time happy to admit, that since the act 
of union the commercial jealousy of this 
country had certainly been relaxed, and 
that in this respect Ireland had been con- 
sidered as much a parcel of the empire as 
York or Devonshire. But why, he would 
ask, whilst their illegality was acknow- 
ledged, were the orange socicties suffered 
to exist? With regard to the office of 
high sheriff, he should only say, that what 
was in this country a burthensome office, 
wasin Ireland an object of contest, and 
was the means of alienating or attaching 
powerfel individuals to the support of go- 
vernment. One remedy had been much 
talked of—he meant the power of educa- 
tion. He hoped he carried his ideas of that 
power as far as any man who heard him ; 
but he must be permitted to say, that in 
comparison with the mass of this country, 
the Irish were not an uneducated people. 
In a district, comprehending about one 
half of the county of Cork, there were up- 
wards of 300 unendowed schools,educating 
not less than 22,000 children. Education 
would not cure the political evils of Ireland, 
unless accompanied with a radical reform ; 
and as the system under which Ireland 
was governed had been vicious for ages, 
it was the duty of parliament to look into 
the causes of all defects in that system. 
He should move, therefore, an humble 
address to the Prince Regent, praying for 
such documents as might lead to a thorough 
investigation into the causes that have pro- 
duced these evils, &c. 


Mr. Peel proceeded to state, as nearly 
as he could, the present situation of Ire- 
land. The provinces of the north were 
all tranquil; disturbed, perhaps, by the 
proceedings — illicit distillation, but 
not political. The west of Ireland was in a 
state of tranquility; so was the south, and 
so were the eastern provinces ; that is, 
they were generally tranquil, and no ex 
traordinary measures of police were 
adopted. The counties in which disturb- 
ances existed, and measures of severity 
were had recourse to, were Tipperary, 
King's County, Westmeath, and Limerick : 
the Magistrates of King’s county, had pe- 
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titioned for a repeal of the act which au- | 


thorised measures of severity, alleging that 
there was no further occasion for them: 


Fermanagh, the principal magistrate stated 
he should be glad to receive him, but 
begged to know the price of his head, that 


the state of West Meath and Limerick | in case of his murder, the sum might be 


was improved, though the insurrection act 
was in force. In some counties the greatest 
violences existed between families and 
factions, arising from old or hereditary re 
sentmeuts, aud not from any cause politi- 
eal or religious: he himself reinembered 
two factions at Kilkenny, the Shaughnes- 
sites and the Callaghanites, who without 
any object which he could discover, perse- 
cuted each other with the utmost rancour. 


In the counties in which insurrection pre- | 
vailed, he could never ascertain any pre- | 
cise object of discontent, but a spirit of 
opposition against all law and order: no 
attack on Protestants, no spirit of dislike 
against the Catholics; but the records of 
the courts presented such scenes of fero- 
city, such perjury as the annals of no age 
could equal. 

There was one trial—that ofthe murder- 
ers of an upwright and lamented magistrate 
(Mr. Baker)—of which, if any one would 
take the trouble to peruse the record, it 
would show the true character of the coun- 
try—the fidelity of the people in a bad 
cause ; the eagerness and pertinacity with 
which they revenge an imaginary offence, 
and the facility with which they commit 
the crime of murder. Many parties were 


stationed on the road for the purpose of 
intercepting him; and the act, when per- 
petrated, was conveyed from house to 


house by signals. Parties were placed 
on the roofs of houses, and on ricks, and 
general cheer was given when Mr. 
aker fell. Although a reward of £13,000 
was offered by government and the gen- 
tlemen of the county, no satisfactory evi- 
dence could be procured, though the 
names of the murderers were well known 
all over the country ; such was the fidelity 
of these misguided people in a bad cause. 
Sir John Davis traced these disorders from 
the earliest periods (and to the earliest pe- 
riods we must recur to learn their origin), 
and attributed them to the impolicy of the 
original conquest of the eountry, which 
was not achieved at once, and at the head 
of a large army, but, as it were, by instal- 
ments, The consequences were, as might 
have been expected, an incessant state of 
rebellion, excited in the hope of throwing 
off a yoke so gradually imposed. Spenser 
attributed the bad habits of the Irish to the 
impolicy of excluding them from the bene- 
fits of English law. Sir J. Davis mentions 
that by the laws of the ancient Irish, mur- 
der was considered a venial offence, and 


was compounded by a fine. When a she- 
riff was formerly sent to the county of 


levied on the district. 

Mr. Peel professed his readiness to exert 
the utmost powers of Government in sup- 
pressing offensive differences, between 
citizens of the same nation; but there 
were animosities which eluded the powers 
of Government. 

The state of the press in Ireland, was 
most licentious: no character was spared ; 
no falsity was too barefaced to be propa- 
gated; it left no motive for virtue, as it 
included all in its fell sweep: it levelled 


| praise and censure, being indiscriminate. 


He thought that the elective franchise 
had been abused, and oughtto be reformed. 
Voters’ swore to property they never pos- 
sessed. He would conclude by expressing 
admiration of the generous character of 
the Irish, and of the courage, disinterested- 
ness, and fidelity which they always dis- 
played, and by declaring that his attach- 
ment to that people would long continue 
after all official connexion between him 
and their county had ceased. 

Mr. Plunket spoke particularly to the 
disorders which required such a number of 
troops: he thought no remedies short of 
radical reformation, would prove salutary, 

Mr. Fitzgerald spoke at some length: 
Mr. Grattan also entered into the diseus- 
sion; but was not inclined to think affairs 
desperate. Lord Castlereagh thought the 
same, and congratulated the House ou the 
good temper displayed in the debate. 

The House divided— 

For the Amendment - - 187 

For the Original Motion - 103 

POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorama Office, Sep. 28, 1816. 


We remember the time wheu at a sitting 
to determine the contents of a Potiticar 
Periscope, every country on the earth 
would press forward its intelligence, aud 
desire to occupy the first place in the dis- 
cussion. Often has the arrival of a mail in 
a morning, deranged the whole system 
agreed to by the board, on the overnight ; 
and the labours prolonged to past mid- 
night, have been set aside by the “ early 
Post,” at eight, or defeated by rumours from 
Lloyd's, about eleven o'clock, or noon. 

It is not so now. A few flying reports 
just serve to keep alive the curiosity of the 
true Politician ; but those who ask at the 
War-Office, or the Admiralty, for fres4 in- 
formation will be referred to the news- 
papers of the morning, with a “ nothing 
later, I believe: at least, not bere.” 
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The Home -Office—why, indeed, we 
have had a little stir about the silver, in 
which every man who had money in his 
pocket was concerned ;—but it ended in 
assuring us, that payment in legal coin is 
postponed from November to February ; 
and that, in the mean time, tokens and 
dollars, by courtesy passing for legal, will 
continue to be taken, at their present value. 
In this respect, then, we are just where we 
were: but must now look forward to after 
Christmas. 

The Public Funds are stowly declining: 
this will enable the National Commission- 
ers to purchase a greater proportion of them 
at the same cost. While some of our 
friends are wondering why they should 
decline in Peace time ; others, are equally 
surprized at the veuturesome spirit by 
which they have been raised so high. It 
is not every man who kuows how to calcu- 
late the value of a hundred pounds in the 
Stocks ; and this the worthy wights of the 
loitery know full well: for, they have 
reckoned Consols, and money at equal 
value; and gravely inform the Public that 
a prize of forty thousand pounds,—which 
must fail to somebody's share—is forty 
thousand pounds: but three per Cents, at 
61, or 62, are not the same as golden 
guineas, which were their last temptation 
to adventurers. 

It is worth while, however, to compare 
the Public Punds of Britain, with those of 
any other Country. Take France as the 
subject of comparison. The English three 
per Cents, are so much above 69 for 100, 
that legal interest, 5 per Cent. cannot be 
obtained, by investing money in them ; 
while the French funds, five per Cents, are 
so much be/ow 60, (say 574) for 100, that 
money invested in them obtains an interest 
of eight or nine per Cent. [In the mean 
while the Bank Actions—which in Buoua- 
parte’s time always followed the 5 per 
Cents,—keep up their price to above 1000 
(say 1070) which implies, that this Bauk- 
ing Company continues to enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Public :—owing much, as 
we conjecture, to the publicity of its re- 
ports. 

The French Statesmen, have always 
piqued themse!veson the secresy of their 
financial affairs: what did it end in?—A 
deficit, well described as a gulf. Whereas, 
had that very deficet, from its small begin- 
nings been gradually known to the Nation, 
it could not have come on the people as a 
thunderbolt, for suddenness. It might, 
possibly, have been stopped in an early 
siage; but, if not, it could have astanished 
no ove, whose memory recollected the last 
year: it might startlea few true patriots ; 
but, those who were not the heads, the 


hearts, or the hands, which pulled down 
the whole edifice of the state, and threw 
that into the gulph, to fill up the deficit. 

Now in England, all the world knows 
that the nation is poor ;—the deficit is pro- 
claimed to be so and so: immediately all 
think of savina; and a good thing it is to 
think of: diminish your expences! Very 
readily: every rational mau answers, di- 
minish the national expences! Aud this sup- 
ports public credit; for the expences will 
be diminished, and the income will be in- 
creased, till these, having found their le- 
vel, the Finances become whole and sound 
again. A little Patience then, a little Hope, 
a little Faith, and a little Charity—excel- 
leut virtues as well among Christians 
as Heathens—and the deficct will be ranked 
among the bug-a-toos of the dark ages; at 
which men of sense in the present culight- 
ened age laugh most heartily. 

Mr. Pitt found a deficit after the Ameri- 
can war of nearly four millions; at the end 
of 1784, nine months after the peace, it 
was £3,108,000, Now if Mr. Piit contrived 
to overcome this dficit, with the means of 
meeting it ‘hen existing, why shoule we de- 
spair of meeting a similar deficit, with the 
meaus now existing? Are the true, major, 
sources of our wealih, our imdustry, our 
capital, our credit, our character, for in- 
tegrity aud honesty, read/y impaired? Are 
we kuaves or fools, acknowledged and re- 
corded as such all the world over? Let 
facts speak, whether this nation amidst all 
its sufferings, isnot rather the envy than 
the coutempt of the worid. 

True it is that we are the hatred of some 
nations, rather than their contempt, Ta.@ 
mieux: let them anticipate our miscarriages 
with pleasure; there will never be any 
want of them; let them record our suc- 
cesses with pain. It is truly amusing to 
see to what shifts they are reduced on cer- 
tain occasions,—and how greatly their wit 
strains for an opportunity of finding or mae 
king deductions from an exploit of a British 
officer. 

The late memorable chastisement of Al- 
giers, is a striking instance of this. Before 
Lord Exmouth arrived in the Mediterra- 
nean, we had daily reports (via Fi aace,) 
on the strength of the batteries, and the 
number of the troops collected in the city. 
After the destruction inflicted, we are 
told, that part of the Algerine navy es- 
caped ; that the people adore the Sovereign 
who has brought this calamity upon thein ; 
that they love him the better for it; that the 
English ships are dreadfully mauied,—(so 
they are)—and they set down as ki/led, the 
whole report of killed and wounded, The 
secret is, that this terrible punishment has 
been inflicted by British ships aud British 
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sailors: and that a certain conscious feel- 
ings creeps over the frame, that the same 
force which has done this on one side of the 
could do as in 
ther quorier, were it so directed. 

A question occurs, how fir ‘Tarkey will 
be pleased with this justice done ou her 
servant, which she ought to have done 
hersel? We have more than oncecautioned 
the Divan to be wary: we expect with 
sone impatieace the accounts of this treat- 
ment the crescent, and true be'ievers, as 
understood, aud digested at Constantino- 
ple A history of it in genuine Arabic, will 
be 2 if faithfully trans- 
lated by Ai Bey Emir-el-Abassi. When 
the Empress of Russia, Catherine, caused 
aregime tof horse to enter Coustantino- 
ple with their swords drawn, in attendance 
on her ambossador, the Turks fell the de- 
by /and: wiil they not now feel 
a degractation by sea? Fauaticism is uot 
confined to Algiers. 

la ‘uother part of the Mediterranean, 
report announces the mtention of the New 
Wor'd to obtain a footing iv the Old 
World. This is reversing the order of 
inverted Pyramid! America 
has demanded Crom N compensation 
for fre ships contiscated by Murat. Why 
does she uot much rather demand from 
Frince, compeasetion for the ships confis- 
cated by Buonaparie? And, why not ac- 
company this with a civil suggestion, that 
if it be inconvenient to pay in cash, she 
will accept. port or two iu the Mediter 
ranean? We have called this a report, for 
the proceeding is so disgraced by meanness 
that we doubt much whether it could ori 
giuate (as stated) in any regular. goveru- 
ment under the sun. 

It is understood that Russia and Prussia 
are decreasing their armies; this augurs 
well for the duration of peace; the King of 
France has given notice that his body 
guard is complete; and bis army is 
nearly as strong as he wants it; this tou 
looks well. The north is quiet: the South, 
Spain, has enough on ber hands abroad ; 
aud is not overwell pleased at home. In 
short, we hope, that by every man mind- 
ing his own busiuess, the world will once 
more return to its old state, and go on 
again, much as usual; which is saying a 
great deal, after the heavy troubles and tur- 
moils which have been witnessed and en- 
dured by the present generation. 

We ought not to close this article with- 
out observing that the King of Frauece has 
put the loyalty of his people to the test, by 
dissolving the chambers, and demanding 
from his people a new Election Reports 
keep up on a similar subject in Britain. 


Conmmercial Chronicle. 
STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Sept. 20, 1810. 


The geucral spirit of Trade is improv. 
ing; that is to say, the merchants feel 
greater coufidence in each other, in their 
customers, and in general circumstances, 
than they did some time ago. It should 
appear, that the stocks of Cuglish zoods ou 
the Continent, are sensibly diminished 
hence further orders will follow, as a mat- 
ter of course. Tt is certain, that from the 
high course of Exchange in favour of this 
country, the Continental Merchants find 
it to their advantage to send over Bullion ; 
and Bullion to a great amount, actually 
reaches this island every weck. i 

In the meanwhile, if is equally certain, 
that the manufactories abroad are gra 
dually getting into empléyment ; for, un- 
lessthis were so, why draw such mineuse 
quantities of materials for manufacture, 
from this and other countries? passes 
for certain, that some of our peopie are 
jealous of the amount of cotton yarn ex- 
ported; they conclude that if the foreign- 
ers who purchase this did not work it up 
into piece goods, they themselves should 
have that occupation, There is some 
truib, in this; but not all they contend for; 
those foreigners would contrive to spin at 
least a portion of that yarn for their own 
use ; and thus they would feel their inde. 

it is remarkable also, that Commodities 
of most kinds—imeaning the priucipal— 
have been gradually settling towards very 
different prices from what they fetched 
some months ago: some which had been 
depressed too low, have risen considerably, 
vihers have slowly sunk in price, till they 
became fair objects for specalation, ‘This 
has to a certain degree supported them ; 
and probably, they need uot greatly fear 
any considerable fluctuations of the mar- 
kets. 

Perhaps, it will be thought rather sin- 
gular, that we should include among symp- 
toms of returving Commerce, the slow de- 
preciation of the stocks; but, this may uot 
be so wide of the mark as it appears at 
first sight, if it be the consequence of sales 
made by order of Merchants who waut 
that money to make good commercial eu- 
gagemeuts, either already enfered tute, or 
iv contemplation, Undoubtedly, there has 
been 2 great pressure among men in busi- 
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ness: undoubtedly, it continues, aud will 
continue some time longer, yet; but, there 
are always some meu whose property se- 
cures them from feeling such pressures,— 
or from feeling them, much—and these are 
the most likely to be first getting into mo- 
tion; they foresee a more profitable em- 
ployment of their money, than the stocks 
now atiord; and they gradually prepare, 
by selding out, these sums, which they are 
likely to want. 


The Corn Trade, which was so deeply 
and unreasonably depressed, has progres- 
sively risen, till it exceeds for the time, the 
Act of Parliament Importatiou price. This 
has uot been the case loug enough to jus- 
tify opening the ports for foreign corn; but, 
. it shews that the late distresses of the 
agricultural interest, it may reasonably be 
hoped, have in a great measure abated, 
and wiil aitogether close, iu atime not very 
distant. la the meanwhile, itis earnestly 
to be hoped, that the ensuing harvest will 
be pleatiful—of which there is every ap- 
pearance—as foreign parts report their in- 
abuity to justify oar depeuding ou them, 
for a supply. 


What signifies our ports being open to 
the importation of Canada wheat, if Cana- 
da has no wheat tosend us? If the United 
States hive barely 2 supply for themselves, 
how can they furnish cargoes for Europe ? 
The general consequence, we presume, 
will be, that the Agriculture of each coun- 
try will speedily find its level; and after a 
while it will accommodate itself to the de- 
mand, by price and profit. 


The Home Trade will follow the estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural level ; and 
though certain classes of workmen will 
have quitted their old labours, yet, we 
hope and trust, that they will have ob- 
teiued engagements in new labours, and 
again return to life and comfort. 


We continue to receive from various 
parts of the country complaints of present 
sufferings. The labours of harvest, with 
the beautiful weather at length granted by 
Providence to our supplications, will, we 
trust, dissipate into thin air, the gloomy 
forebodlings, which accompany those com- 
plants. The /ealities we regret exceed- 
ingly: the predictions we leave to Time, 
whose scythe may cut them up by the 
roots, as he is in the habit of dving, by 
those of ali men ;—each in his turn. 


We now direct our observations to the 
—— articles in the Commercial Mar- 


has risen im price ;—about 2s. the 
stone: it is still rising, and likely to rise. 
Report says that large orders for clothing 
(supposed to be for the army) bave been 
received from Russia. The stock of cloth 
in the hands of dealers has been greatly di- 
minished ; a small rise has, thercore, 
taken place in its price; aud the mauufac- 
turer feels some benefit from it, and hopes 
for more. 

Corton finds purchasers ; and will con- 


tinue to find them, while the export de- 
mand for yarn, is so extensive. A mode- 


rate slack, is, however, to be expected ; as 
the shipments for the Baltic must close, by 
the regular return of the season ; there is 
uo standing against frost, snow and ice. 


Some report that the weavers in some 
places waut work: we have no such infor- 
mation generally; though we beheve that 
all do not receive the highest price for 
their goods. Cottons, in the piece, are 
declined in price, and will probably so 
continue ; the power of production is fully 
equal to the demand, 


Suear has had its turn: the redaction 
of the import duty to 27s. was foreseen aud 
calculated on: the Order for that purpose, 
has, therefore, had little or no effect ov the 
market. The East India Company has 
lately brought forward great quantities 
forsale: 5610 bags in one sale: the prices, 
of course, something lower than the last, 
say 2or $s. 


There have been several sales of Corrrr 
containing in the whole a considerable 
quantity : a decline, has, in consequence, 
taken place, speaking of the whcle, say 
Is. to 2s. per cwt. nevertheless, some par- 
ticular kinds have fetched prices above the 
currency, and have sold freely at a small 
advance ! 


The Export Duty on East India Coffee 
is, at present, 5s. per cwt. An application 
has lately been made to the Lords of the 
Treasury for the removal of the duty; and 
a favourable answer has been returned, 
The duty cannot, indeed, be taken off 
without the sanction of Parliament ; but 
the Lords Commissioners have agreed to 
recommend that step to Parliament; and 
in the mean while they suffer the article to 
be exported, taking bond of the Merchant 
to the amount, to be paid, if called for ; 
which, it is thought, will never take place. 


The Spirit Trade has experienced much 
fluctuation in the article Branpy; which 
on the report of a vintage in France, better 
than had been expected, declined from the 
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price to which it had been raised: not that 
it is down to its proper level; but that the 
alarm has greatly subsided. Rum has 
somewhat felt the advantage ; and is now 
ventured on speculation to the [rish mar- 
ket, on the calculation that an indifferent 
corn harvest will furnish but an indifferent 
corn - spirit distillation ; and, therefore, 
Rum, at a low price, will stand a fair 
chance of attracting the public attention, 
aud consumption, Pale Geneva is in 
demand, aud bears an advance of price. 

Tosacco, isthought of chiefly for expor- 
tation. ‘The stock on hand for home con- 
sumption was low; and little anxiety to 
increase it. The knowledge of this, how- 
ever, did keep up the price, effectually, till 
a somewhat sudden arrival of 2,000 hhds. 
of Virginia, within a few davs, rendered 
all prices nominal. Since that time, busi- 
ness in that article is suspended; but 
Marylands, being more limited in quanti- 
ty, fully support their prices. 

Nava Srores are declined to a low 
rate. The demand for Whale Oi! has been 
so extensive for exportation that the stocks 
are greatly reduced. The exports from 
Hull are stated at not less than 2,000 tons. 
This uaturally assists other oils; and Cod 
and Seal oil are on the adyance. What- 
ever extent the Gas-lights anticipate; and 
they seem to be spreading fast and widely, 
this channel of Commerce, exportation, 
will, nevertheless, remain open: though 
such is the ardour of speculation, that, 
were it possible, the pipes would be carried 
auder the sea, and foreign cities be supplied 
daily, with gas distilled in London, 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, July 30, 

Jent T. Piccadilly, chinaman. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bentley W. Denton Holme Head, Carlisle, 
and [reland Joshua, Carlisle, merchants. 
Sol. Hodgson, Bucklersbury. 

Brown E. W. late of the Saracen’s Head Inn, 
Friday-street, Cheapside, livery stable-keep- 
er. Sol. Swau, New Basinghall-street. 

Buchanan W. St. James’s, merchant. 
Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Callaway T. B. Bath, upboisterer. Sol. Pear- 
sou, Fen-court, Feuchurch Street. 

Clay J. Ossett, York, clothier. Sols. Fisher 
and Co. Gough-square. 

Collyer J. late of China-walk, Chelsea, dealer 
in potatoes. Sol Aspinall, Quality-court, 
Chancery-lane. 


Sol. 


Collman G. Stourbridge, Worcester, grocer. 


Sols. Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry. 
Cornfoot G. late of North Shields, ship-ow- 
~ ner. Sols, Mitchell and Co, Tower-street. 
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Hackett J. Breedon, Leicester, lime-dealer, 
Sols. Baxter and Co. Furnival’s Tan. 

Hetherington F. late of Lonning, Camberland, 
cattle-jobber. Sols. Mouncey and Co. Sta- 
ple lan. 

Huband J. Evesham, timber merchant. Sol. 
Bonsfield, Bouverie- street, Fleet-street. 

Moore J. Bishop Monckton, York, Tennant 
James, Leeds, and Foster Jonathan, Bishop 
Monckton, flax-spinners. Sol, Wilson, 
Greville-street, Hatton-garden, 

Northeote H. Lime-street, London, wine 
and spirit merchant. Sol. Abbot, Abchurch- 
yard, Lomb rd-street. 

Olroyd W. Blackman-street, Surry, bookseller. 
SLL Fisher and Co. Gough-square, Fleet- 
Strect. 

Pearson J. Wombwell. York, miller, Sols. Ex- 
ley and Co. Farnival’s Tin. 

Phillips W. late of Brightelmstone, Sussex, 
builder. Sols. Palmer and Co. Bedford-row 
Platt R. Southsea, Southampton, baker. Sol. 
Chilton, Exchequer Office, Lincolu’s Inn. 
Power R. W late of Birmingham, but now or 

late of Northfield, caudlestick-maker, Sod, 

Platt, New Boswell-court, Carey-street. 
Rosevear J. Culloden, Cornwall, spirit mer- 

chant. Sols Sandy’s and Co. Crane Court, 

Simpson W. Spilsby, Lincoln, corn merchant. 
Sols. Walker ard Co. Chancery Lane. 

Stoor J Owstwick in Holderness, York, and 
R. C. Young, of Sculcoats, York, merehants. 
Sol, Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

Stuchbury C, Strand on the Green, Chiswick, 
Middlesex, dealer in horses, Sol, Charter, 
Cook’s Court, Lincoln's Jun. 

Turner J. late of Bury Mill, near Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, corn dealer. Sols. Lee 
and Co. Three Crown Court, Southwark, 

Vickery J. Virginstow, Devon, linen and wool- 
leu draper. Sol. Buckle, Size Lane, Buck- 
lersbury. 

CERTIFICATES, August 20. 

W. Jones, Chester, innkeeper. C. Mellon, 
Birmingham, victualler. R. Hoshin, Croy- 
don, Surry, linen draper. J Steven, now or 
late of Cheltenham, Gloucester, victualler. 
G Smith, of Tansley, Derby, dyer. J. Bishop, 
jun Shadwell, Middlesex. J. Cooke, Man- 
chester, hat manufacturer. T. Mercer, lite 
ot Tunbridge, Kent, banker. W. Andrews, 
Minories, London, ship and insurance broker. 
W. C. Hill, of Bristo!, carver and gilder. J. 
Horroeks, of Bolton-le-Moors, Laneaster, ma- 
nufacturer. M. Earushaw, Burnley, Lancas- 
ter, victualler. 

BANKRUPTS, August 3. 

Briscall R. Liverpool, draper. Sol, Umaey 
Clement's Tun. 

Cogan M. T B. Paget, and E Matthews, 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, bankers, 
Sol. Langton, Carey Street. 

Collyear J, Cheyne Waik, Chelsea, dealer in 
potatoes. Sl. Aspinall, Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane. 

Chipperfield T, Much-Hadham, Hertfordshire, 
miller. So/s. Exley and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Court J. and J. L. Diggles, Savage Gardens, 
merchants. Sols. Buuce and Co. Temple. 
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Drake J. Bath, grocer, Sol. Mayhew, Hol- 
born Court, Gray’s Inn. 

Gibson W Liverpool, merchaut, Sols. Avi- 
son and Co Liverpool. 

Handley J. Coton, Staffordshire, miller. Sol. 
Barber, Fetter Lane. 

Hird J. Liverpool, ship builder. Sols. Grif- 
fith and Co. Liverpool. 

Isherwood, Manchester, dealer. Sol. Makin- 
son, Temple. 

Jacobs S. Manchester, warehouseman, Sol 
Reilly Clement's Inn. 

Jones W. Plymouth, haberdasher. Sols. Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Lythgoe P. Liverpool, timber merchant, Sols. 
Avison and Co. Liverpool. 

Lambell P. East Stonehouse, Devonshire, 
merchant. Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Milligan A. Wellington, Shropshire, draper. 
Sols. Clarke and Co Chancery Lane. 

Parsons J. Whitechapel, victualler. Sol. Bos- 
well, Austia Friars. 

Richards T Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Avi- 
son and Co. Liverpool. 

Rogers N. Rowhedge, Essex, oyster-dredger. 
Sols. Bridger and Co. Augel Court, Throg- 
morton Street. 

Swales W. C. Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
dress maker. Sol. Bull, Holles Street, Ox 
ford Street. 

Wood J. Great Yarmouth, victualler. Sols. 
Clarke and Co Chaneery Lane. 

CERTIFICATES, August 24. 

J. C. Wood, Liverpool, merchant. W. 
Hodgson, Playhouse Yard, Whitecross Street, 
paper stainers. J. Foot, Southampton, wine 
merchant. J. Masson, Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
draper. J. Donne, Old street Road, auc 
tioneer. D. Cornish, Frenie Selwood, Somer- 
setshire, clothier. J Nobes, Old Bond Street, 
patent wholebone carriage manufacturer, J. 
Barlow, Tunbridge, Kent, banker. J. Smyth, 
Maidstone, brewer. W_ Visick, Micharst, 
Sussex, draper. W. M’Quoid, Leadeuball 
Street, merchant. R. Gibbins, jun. Level 
Ironworks, Staffordshire, ironmasters. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, August 6. 


Ierbert W, the elder, Llianidloes, Montgo- 
mery, bankers. 
Oakley W. Stroud, Gloucester, trow owner. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Beckett R. Dorking, Surry, grocer. Sol 
Lindsay. St. Thomas Street, Southwark. 

Barnard J. J. late of Boston and Skirbeck 
Quarter, Lincoln, banker. Sols. Exley aud 
Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Barnett C. L. Nottingham, Upholsterer. Sols. 
Alsopp and Co Nottingham. 

Beckley S. W. Bilston, Stafford, dealer iu iron. 
Sols. Price and Co. Old Square, Liucoln’s 
Inn. 

Field J. and J. Woolley, late of Gibraltar, and 
now residing in London, merchants. Sods. 
Richardson and Co. Bury Street, St. James’s. 

Halli Nuneaton, Warwick, ribbon manu- 
facturer. Sol. Constable, Symond’s Inn, 


Hallowell J. North Shields, Northumberland, 
ship owner. Sol. Watt, Cushion Court, 
Broad Street. 

Kershaw 8. Oldham, Lancaster, drapcr, Scls, 
Milne aud Co. Temple 

Lave T. North Audiey Steret, Grosvenor 
Square, Middlesex, upholstercr. So/. Pearse, 
Salisbury Square, 

Little R. and J. H. Blair, Birmingham, gun 
makers. Sols. Swaine and Co. Frederick's 
Place, Old Jewry 

Munro W. and H. Munro, Upper Thames 
Street, London, merchants. Sofs, Bland 
and Co. Bethlem 

Sambell P. East Stonehouse, Devon, merchant 
Sol. Makinson, Temple 

Sier W. Nayland, Suffolk, victualler. 
Toms, Copthall Court 

Smith 2. Tipton, Stafford, iron master Sols. 
Price and Co Lon 

Sharp B, J. Queen Street, Cheapside, London, 
warchouseman Sols, Lowe and Co. south- 
ampton Buildings 

Shepley A. Heaton Norris, Lancaster, cotton 
spinner Sols, Lougdill aud Co Gray's Ina 
Square 

Walton J. E. Walton, and T. Walton, Bread 
Street, factors. Sol, Walton, Waroford 
Court 

Willeox J. now or late of Aldmondsbury, 
Gloucester, dealer aud chapman. Sol. King, 
Serjeant’s Ton 

Whitchouse T. St. Albans, Hertford, Stafford- 
shire ware dealer. Sof. Downes, New Jan 

Wilson J. Brompton, York, hoeu manufactue 
rer, Sol, Hodgson, Backlersbury 

Waits J. Manchester, dr.per. Sols, Clarke 
and Co. Chancery Laue 

CERTIFICATES, August 97 
J.H. Allen, Oxford, druggist. R Horner, 

Newbury, Berks, barge master. J. Mathias, 

Haverfordwest, banker. S. Kingsell, Poplar, 

Middlesex, painter. Ro flodgson, Northalicr- 

ton, York, surgeon and apotheeary. J. Ans. 

ley, Star Court, Bread Street, merchant. W. 

Allanson, Castle Street, Holborn, silversmith. 

G. Surenne, Dean Street, Westmiuster, gold- 

smith and jeweller. A. Mantz, Wapping 

Wall, merchant. T. Herring, Huddersfield, 

York, saddler. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, August i0. 
Buckley W. Parnley, Yorkshire, manufacturer. 
Harker G. Shaftesbury-place, Aldersgate-street, 

straw ha’ manufaeeturer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Kay W. Barnard Castle, Durham, woollen 
draper, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bodill J. and W. Liverpool, hosiers. Sols. 
Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Blackshaw J. Nelson, Leicestershire, butcher. 
Sols. Long and Co, Gray’s Inn. 

Berrey J. Exeter, carpenter, So/s. Anstice and 
Co. Inner Temple. 

Bibby G. Chorley, Lancashire, muslin manu- 
facturer. Sol. Meddowcroft, Gray's Inn. 

Bullock J. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
Sol. Meredith, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Carlisle W. Bolton, and J. Bainbridge, Preston, 
Lancashire, cotton manufacturers, Sel. Med- 

dowcroft, Gray’s Inn. 
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Evans H. Fishguard, Pembroke, shopkeeper. 
Sols. Sweetand Co. Basinghal!-sireet. 

Filison R. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, 
cheesemonger. Sol. Crosse, Great Suffolk- 
street, Borough. 

Edwards T. and T Bradford, Wiltshire, clo- 
thiers. Sols. Egan and Co. Essex street, 
Strand. 

Gray H. R. Black Raven-court, Seething-lane, 
wine merchant. Sol. Hackett, New-court, 
Swithin’s-lane. 

Heaton L. Heaton, Lancashire, cotton manu- 
facturer. Sof. Meddowcroft, Grav’s Inn. 

Hardman A. Bolton, Lancashire, co'ton manu- 
facturer, Sol. Meddowcroft, Gray’- Inn. 

Harris W. Birmingham, button maker. Sol 
Alexander, Carev-street. 

Hawkins R. Bath, coach master. Sol. King, 
Serjeant’s Tin. 

Hands A. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
surgeon. Sole. Price and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
FE. Leeds, merehant. Sol. Battye, 
Chancery-lane. 
Miles J. Fairford, Gioucester, innholder, So/. 

Meredith, Lincoln’s Inn 

Moreton W. Manchester, umbrella manu 
facturer. Sols. Adlington a:d Co. Bedford 
Row. 

Ongley E. Sandhurst, Kent, grocer. Sol. 

rendon, Cursitorestreet 

Routlidge Camomile-strect, carpenter. Sol. 
Ciarke, Bis! gate-street Wuthin. 

Storr J. Dovonshive-street, Queen square, mer- 
chant. So/s Rose and Cu. Gray's Jan, 


Sanderson Newgare-sireei, wine and 
yraudv Morenaat SO roashnian, Ay-piace, 

Thompson Wapping-well, Sha'well, ship 
owner Sol. West, ked Lion-street, Wap- 
ping 


Taylor Walsail, Staff ed saddler’s iron- 
monger Sol. Moredih, Lincoln's lan. 
Waits W and J. Rigby, Muonehester, linen 
drapers. Sols. Adlingion and Co, Bedford 
Row. 
CERTIFICATES, August 31, 


V. Labrow, St. John-street, West Smithfield, 
druggist. J. Seitle, Liverpool, merchant. L 
Frost, Liverpool, merchan:. J. Meacock, L- 
verpool, merchant. J. Heskin, Liverpool, 
straw hat mannfacturer. » A. Read, Lower 
Gro-venor stree!, wine merchant. W_ Priv- 
chard, Herefor', scrivener.. J. Vaux and J. W 
Bullock, Cullum-street, merchants. S. M. 
Farm:worh, Old Broad.sircet, merchant. RK. 
Rooke, Halifax, York, merchant. J. Dunn, 
Whire Lion-court, Birehin-lane, merchant. J. 
White, Old Broad-s'reet, insurance broker. 
M. Tower, London, victualler. 
VW hite, Mark-lane, merchant. J. Hampton, 
Stowbridge, grocer. J Stackard, Whitechapel- 
road, leather cutter. J. Dickinson, Guildhall- 
passage, warehouseman. W = Moore, Salisburv- 
court, Fieet-street, victua‘ler. J. Thomson, C. 
Osborne, and 1. Westmorland, Billiter-square, 
insurance brokers, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, August 13. 

Fay J. late of Upper George-street, Portman- 

square, child bed linen manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Bayliss W. C. Birmingham, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Boville R. and T. Boville, Swainby, York, mer- 
chants, Sods. Morton and Co. Gsay’s Inn. 

Frost L. Macclestield, Chester, J. Ashton, Li- 
verpool, and M. Ashton, Liverpool, timber 


merchants, Sofs, Avison and Co. Liverpool. 
Hunt EF Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Adlington 

and Co, Bedford Row. 

Horneman F, H. Queen-street, Cheapside, 
merchant. Sels. Rooke and Co. Coleman- 
street, 

Lock H. Bedminster, Somerset, baker. Sol. 
King, Serjeant’s 

Lewis R. late of Trefnanney, Montgomery, 
ranner. Sol. Stevenson, Lincoln’s Inno. 
Murray J. Whitehaven, Cumberland, grocer, 

Sol Clennel, Staple Inn. 

Pinckney KR. late of Marlborough, Wilts, malt- 
ster. So/s. Bishop and Co. Size-lane. 

Pearse J. Exeter, wine and brandy merchant. 
Sol. Breton, Broad-street. 

Strange T. late of Hazelbury Bryan, Dorset, 
caiticdealer. Warry, New Ian. 

Woodhead G. late of North Anston, York, 
starch manufacturer. Sol. Bigg, Southamp- 
ton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

White R.J. late of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 
dealer in lace. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 3. 

W. Hamilton and M Agar, Riehes-court, 
Lime.street, merchants. W. Balding, Grain- 
thorpe, Lincoln, beast jobber. T. Harrison, 
North Shields, Northumberland, block maker. 
Gibson, Manchester, calico printer. W.H. 
Clarke, Lydcomb and Wydeomb, Somerset, 
merchant W. Hopkinson, Chiswell- 
street, Finsburv-square, merchant. J. Ranney, 
Northumberlaud-square, near North Shields, 
ship owner. J. Cox, Chipsiable, Somerset, 
nniler, and late of Minehead. T. Coburn, late 
of Newland, Oxford, woolstapler. J. Bennett, 
Manchester, woollen cord maiuufacturer. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, August 17. 

Cattel S. Daventry, Northampton, carpenter. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Buckingham W. Ipswich, upholder. Sols. 
Lewis and Co. Princes-street. Bedford Row. 
Biddick T. St. Issey, Cornwall, corn factor. 

Sols Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 
Cooper R. Cambridge, grocer. Sol. Dalton, 

Union-si reet, Bishopsgate-street. 

Downer H_ Fieet-sireet, ironmonger. Sol, 
Sarel, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Drew A.and M Drew, Godalmin and Camber- 
well, Surrey, milliners. Sol. Niblett, Bread- 
street, Cheapside. 

Demain J. Menwith-hill, York, linen manufac. 
turer. Sol. Gedmond, Blackfriars. 

Evres J. Newron, Chester, victualler, Sol. 
Hildi ch, Gray’s lun-lane Road. 

Harrison T. and W. Heinbrey, Market-street, 
James’s, butchers. So/, Oldershaw, Lower- 
street, Islington 

Jones Liverpool, innkeeper. Sols. Davie 
and Co. Temple. 

Mackay D. Old Broad-street, merchant. Sols. 
Hooper and Co. George-street, Mansion- 
House. 

Page J. jun. Liverpool, iron merchant. Sols. 
Blackstock and Co. Tempie. 

Smith B. and N. Redhead, Penrith, Cumberland, 
bankers. Sol. Young, Charlotte how, Man- 
sion House. 

Smith J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, grocer. Sols. Bell 
and Co. Bow Church-yard. ‘ 

Taylor J. New Sarum, saddler, Sol. Collins, 
Fin, bury-square. 

Thompson J. Mattersey, Nottingham, tanner. 
Sol. Allen, Carlisle-street, Soho. 

Taylor J. Wapping, ship chandler. Sol. Wilson, 
Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
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» Kent, tailor. J. Chambers, Shefheld, York- 


* Goodlad, late of Bilton with Slanogate, York, 
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Warren §. Tiverton, Devonshire, vinegar ma- 
ker Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 
Young H. jun. Enheld, Middlesex, dealer. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 7. 

FE. Perkins, Chatham, Kent, grocer, W. 
Forster, St. Martin’s-lane, silversmith. R. Hall, 
J. Clay, and F. Atkinson, Sutton in Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire, starch makers Beebce, 
Bilston, Staffordshire, maltster. P. Lockhart, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. Gooding, Lenham, 


shire, cutler. N. Brooke, Litile Russel-street, 
Drury-lane, shoemaker. R_ Bass, Turvey, Bed- 
fordshire, fa mer. J Sharp, Portsmouth, dra- 
per. G. Von Harten, Fast India Chambers, 
London, merchant. {. Dixon, Welling, Kent, 
innkeeper. G. White, Limehouse-Hole-Stairs, 
shipwright W. Goundry, Lower Shadwell, 
rope maker. T. Burkett and J. Plumpton, 
Greenhill-rents, West Smithfield, printers. F 
Coar, Newmarket, Suffolk, druggist. J. Earl, 
sen. Westmoreland place, City Road, beas: 
salesman. R.J.Toplis, Nottingham, spirit and 
porter merchant. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, August 20. 
Dimond J. Bath, perfumer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Miller W. and R. Leavitt, Hinton-street, Beth- 
nal Green, carpenters. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Cotterell S. E. Manchester, calico printer. Sols. 
Clarke and Co War.ford-court. 
Collier W. Brixham, Devon, sailfmaker. So/. 
Price, Lineoin’s Inn. 
Cord J. King-street, Seven Dials, cabinet maker. 
Sol. Vincent, Bedford-street. 
Edmundson R. and R. Edmundson, Liverpool, 
upholsterers. So/s. Blackstock and Co. Tem. 


e. 
tleeery J. late of Manchester, but now of 

Liverpool, cotton merchant. Sol. Windle, 

John-street, Bedford Rew. 

Hopwood J. Heaton Norris, Lancas'er, cotton 
spinner. Sols. Clarke and Co. Warnford- 
court. 

Higgo J. Bath, wine merchant. Sol. Nether- 
sole, Essex-street, Strand. 

Innes J. and R Watkins, Bristol, chemists. 
Sols. Lamberts and Co. Gray’s Jnn. 

Metcalfe M. late of Liverpool, currier. Sols. 
Blackstock and Co. Temple 

Miller W. and R. Leavitt, late of Hinton-street, 
Bethnal Green, carpenters. Sol. Sheffield, 
Goodman’s-fields 

Moorhouse J. jun. Bingley, York, raff merchant. 
Sols. Few and Co. Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. 

Simmons Queenhithe, warehouseman. So/s. 
Hutchinson and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Wallis T. jun. South Shields, Durham, master 
mariner. Sols Morton and Co. Gray’s Inn. 
Worthington §, late of Pendleton, Lancaster, 
gy printer. Sols Longdill and Co. Gray’s 

in. 
CERTIFICATES, Sept 10. 

J F. Curtis, Minories, London, linen draper. 
W. Dickinson, Sheffield, York, farrier. 
Nesbitt, Bishopsgate-street, upholsterer.  R. 
Bond, Plymouth, Devon, printer. J. Perks, 
Brackley, Northampton, earthenware man. S. 


innkeeper. M Hornsey, York, wine merchant. 
S. Bloore, Birmingham, cabinet maker. J. 
Braine, Bristol, dealer. B. Jennings, Bristol, 


carpenter. §. Pryor, Cambridge, tin plate 
worker. J. Smith, Chowbent, Lancaster, ma- 
chine maker. T. Cooper, Pilkington, Lancas- 
ter, calico printer. Fasson, Aldersgate- 
street, goldsmith. W. Stewart, late of New- 
row, Kent, victualler, but now of Grove-lane, 
Deptford, builder. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, August 24. 


Collyear J. Cheny Walk, Chelsea, potatoe 
merchant 
Roxburgh J. Liverpool, taylor. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Edwards S. sen. and W. B. Edwards, Stamford, 
ankers. 

Fidgeon T. Birmingham, merchant. 

Hands A. Chipping Sodbury, Glouces‘er, sur- 


geon. 
Miller W. and R. Leavitt, Hinton-street, Beth- 
nal Green, builders 
Parson W. Attleburgh, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Aspinall! W. Liverpool, grocer. Sol. Chester, 
Staple Inn. 

Brown W. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Lowe 
Co, Sonthampton-buildings, Chancery- 
ane. 

Bowers E. Macclesfield, Chester, dealer. Sols. 
Longdill and Co. Gray's Inn. 

Chester W. Owsley, Salop, maltster, Sols. 
Presland and Co. Brunswick-square. 

Calaum M. Bridlington Quay, York, master 
mariner. So/s. Rosser and Co. Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holborn. 

Ethell T. Birmingham, upholder. Sol. Buckle, 
Size-lane, Cheapside. 

Gould C. Kingston Farm, Dorsetshire, yeoman. 
Sol. Pearson, Temple. 

Heath P. jun. Shrewsbtry, butcher. Sols. 
Blackstock and Co. Temple. J 

Hudson FE. J. Manchester, cotton spinner. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Lovatt T  Worksworth, Derbyshire, grocer. 
Sols. Wiglesworth and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Ritchie J. and ‘T. Moffat, Liverpool, merchants. 

Sol. Windle, John-street, Bedford Row. 

Sharp J. Leeds, merchant. Sel. Battye, Chan- 

cery-lane 

Swann J. Birmingham, grocer. Sols. Clarke 

and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Stretton H. Spencer-street, Goswell-street Road, 

linen draper. Solss. Swaine and Co. Frede- 

rick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Tyler B. Woodford, Essex, innkeeper. Sol. 

Makinson, Temple. 

Tricker W. Bury St. Edmund’s, grocer. Sol. 

Bromley, Gray’s Inn. 

Turmeau J. Liverpool, lamp manufacturer, 

Sols. Avison and Co. Liverpool. 

Tunbridge ts. and J. Lower Shadwell, 

coal merchants. Sols. Templerand Co. Burr- 

street, East Smithfield. 
CERTIFICATES, Sept. 14. 

FE. and M Oake, Plymouth, Devon, milliners. 

P. Tyler, Haddenham, Bucks, maltster. 

Bury St. Edmund's, grocer. J. King, Tonbridge, 

Kent, carpenter. J. Smith, Sedgley, Stafford, 

iron master. _H. Fell, Bolton, Lancaster, cotton 

merchant. W. Vincent and J.Tanner, New- 
bury, Berks,.bankers, R. Pearce, Pensance, 

Cornwall, merchant. J. Purvis, Bishopsgate- 

street, cordwainer. S. Harris, Northwarn- 

borough, Southampton, milliner. A Peat, 

Doncaster, York, miiliner. R. Allcroft, Shef- 

field, York, scissars manufacturer. M. Pannel, 
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Hosier-lane, London, leather dresser. W. 
Tomlinson, Norwich, upholder. and G, 
Cannon, Horton Kerby, Kent, millers. W. M 
Russell and C. Gavin, Great Eastcheap, London, 
provision brokers. J. Scott, Taylor’s-buildings, 
Covent Garden, blacking maker. J. Dodshon, 
Darlington, Durham, linen manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, August 27. 

Boardman 8 and KR. Boardman, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. 

Shutt J. Paternoster-row, tea dealer, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Jenkins J. Cow-court, Rotherhithe, timber 
merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Besly W. the younger, and B. Besly, ‘Tiverton, 
Devon, merchants. Sol Helling, Tiverton 
Darbyshire J. Hyde, Chester, victuailer. Sols. 

Wright and Co. Temple 

Franks G. Redcross-street, hatter. Sol. Alling- 
ham, St. John’s-square 

Kirkbride J. late of Southwaite, Cumberland, 
cattle dealer. Sof Addison, Staple Jon 

Lockwood W. Manchester, merchant. Sod. 
Taylor, Manchester 

M‘Michael J. Penrith, Cumberland, mercer 
Sol. Young, Charlotte Row, Mansion House 

Nuns W. Allerton Bywater, York, roper. Sol. 
Blakelock, Serjeant’s Inn 

Norris P.and D. Sydebotham, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. Sols, Dacie and Co, Palsgrave-place, 
Temple-bar. 

Pothonier F. Corporation Row, Middlesex, dis- 
tiller. Sols. Windus and Co. Southamipton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane 

Sharples W. and J, Daulby, Liverpool, mer- 
— Sols. Atkinson and Co. Chancery- 
ane 

Sidebottam W. Stayley-bridge, Lancaster, cot- 
ton spinner. Sols. Clarke and Co. Chancery- 


ane 
Towle R. Farringdon, Berks, upholsterer. Sod. 

Luckett, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 17. 

J. Simpson and W. Westmoreland, Liverpool, 
house builders. R. Roberts, Elder-street, Spi- 
talfields, merchant. B. Powis, Tettenhall, 
Stafford, maltster. J. Fidler, Bosden, Chester, 
cotton manufacturer. G. L. Hollingsworth, 
late of the city of Durham, and of Lothbury, 
London, banker. T. Locker, late of Oxford- 
street, haberdasher. J. Davies, Carmarthen, 
linen draper. A, Marrack, Penzance, Cornwall, 
merchant. J. Jackson, Dean-street, South- 
wark, coal merchant. C. West, Bucklersbury, 
London, warehouseman, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, August 31. 
Woods H. Liverpool, merchant 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDFD. 
Blackshaw J. Nelson, Leicestershire, butcher 
Hulton W. Ainsworth-mill, Lancashire, blea- 

cher 
Jones J. Catherine-st. Strand, cabinet maker 
Ongley E. Sandhurst, Kent, grocer 
BANKRUPTS. 
Carlile J.T. Bolling, and C. Fell, Bolton in the 
Moors, cotton spinners, Sols. Milne and Co. 


Temple 
Cobden W. Midhurst, Sussex, maltster. Sols 
Alexander and Co. New Inn 
Duxbury C. Tockholmes, Lancashire, calico 
printer. Sols. Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court 
Goodwin J. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford Row 


Hodson J. and M. Hargreaves, Liverpool, tim* 
ber merchants. Sol. Windle, John-street, 
Bedford Row 
Jackson D. Manchester, dealer in cotton goods 
Sols. Willis and Co. Warnford-court . 
James FE. R. Rouse, and 8. Marder, jun. Ports= 
mouth, coal merchants. Sols. Briggs and Co. 
Fssex-street, Strand 
Jenkins H. Colford, Gloucestershire, stone 
cutter. Sol. William’s, Dyer’s-buildings, 
Holborn 
Jones J. Catherine-street, Strand, cabinet ma- 
ker. Sol. Vincent, Bedford-street 
Kilvington J. Bank-side, Southwark, cual mer- 
chant. Sols. Crosse and Co. Great Sutfolk- 
street, Southwark 
Langdon S. Yeovil, Somersetshire, book- 
seller, Sol Burfoot, Temple 
North W Carmarthen, dealer, Sols. Sweet 
and Co. Basinghall-street 
Sherman R. Rupertestreet, Haymarket, horse 
dealer. Sol. Downes, New Inn 
Smith R. D. Lad-lane, wholesale hosier. Sol. 
Guydon, Croydon 
Story T. South Blyth, Northumberland, master 
mariner. Sols . Mitchell and Co. Tower- 
Street 
Vickers J. Langharn-marsh, Carmarthenshire, 
farmer. Sol. Punton, Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street 
Weeks J Wellington, Shropshire, maltster. 
Sol. Bigg, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 
lane 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 21, 


T. Whitford, Evesham, Worcestershire, sla- 
ter. J. Sewell and D. M‘Muado, Hounslow, 
flax mill spinners. J Reid, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, saddler. J. Wheatley, New Windsor, 
grocer, M Andrew, Manchester, brush ma- 
ker. W. Spring, Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
cabinet maker. RK. Wilson, Ravenstonedale, 
Westmorland, drover W. Patterson, Leasgill, 
Westmorland, seedsman. J. Wright, Birming- 
ham, inkstand manufacturer. T. Hayton, Li- 
verpool, merchant. T. Tomlinson, Winterton, 
Lincolnshire, corn merchant. J.Heath, Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, grocer. J. Smith, Manches- 
ter, tailor. R. Shaw, Speenhamlaad, Berkshire, 
timber dealers. J. Mayer, Fetter-lane, furrier. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Sept. 3. 


Cahusac M. W. High Holborn, musical instru- 
ment maker 
Morley G. Lewes, Sussex, carpenter 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Bell W. Tottenham-court Road, linen draper 
Cross D. Bodham, Norfolk, farmer 
Vipond G. Ludgate-hill, linen draper 
BANKRUPTS 


Bamber R. West Houghton, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer, Sols. Milneand Co. Tempte 
Butler T. Aston Tirrold, Berks, grocer. So/s. 

Price and Co. Lincoln's Inn 
Burgess S. Manchester, calico printer. Sol. 

Ejlis, Chancery-lane 
Chambers ‘I’. Cranswick, East Riding of York, 

farmer, Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane 
Wilkinson G. Sutton under Whitestonecliffe, 

hawker. Sols. Mortonand Co. Gray's 
na 
CERTIFICATES, Sept. 24. 

G. Woods, Wokeing-mill, Surrey, mealman: 
J. M. Aistrope, late of Garthorpe, Lincoln, gro- 
cer. J. Davies, Manchester, hosier. J Epsiey, 
Wellington, Salop, pork butcher. J. Wright, 


Hart T. Stow-market, Suffolk, corn merchant. 
Sol. Dixon, Gray’s Inu 


Birmingham, inkstand manufacturer. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 20, 1816. 


Zia. 

Americai pot-ash, perewt.3 0 OtoO O 
Ditto pearl oy 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond. gal.0 5 6 0 5 8 
Camphire, refined .. lb0 5 0 O08 6 2 
Ditto narcfined..ewt. 110 0 
Cuchineal, fine black, ib. 1 09 8S O TTI 
Ditto, East-India .... 0 310 O 4 4 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt. 410 0 +4 18 
Ditto ordinary ...... 218 0 3 2 0 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb.0 2 0 6 
Ditto Jamaica. 0 16 0 1 9 
Diito Smyrna ..0 16 013 8 
Ditto East-India 0 1 4 0 0 0 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 0 410 412 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ......23 0 0 30 0 0 
Scrivelloes 24 0 0 33 0 0 
Flax, Riga ........ton 58 0 0 60 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 46 0 0 0 0 0 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 9 0 0 9 100 
Geneva, Holl. bond.gal. 0 211 0 3 0 
Ditto, English...... 013 0 0 0 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt. 9 0 0 12 0 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ten 43 0 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 40 0 0 42 0 0 
Indigo, Caraceas .. lb. 0 0 0 
Ditto East-Iudia.... 0 9 9 O10 O 
lronBritish bars.. ton 11 0 0 12 0 0 
21 0 0 0 0 0 
Ditio Swed. 2nd sort 12 0 0 1210 0 
Lead in pigs...... ton 19 0 0 O 0 0 
Dittored...... ton 22 0 0 0 0 0 
Lead white ...... ton 35 0 0 0 0 
Logwood chips....ton 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Madder, Dutehcropyewt. 410 0 5 5 O 
Mahogany ...... 2 1 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal jar 13 0 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Florence, chest 2 0 0 0 O 
Dittowhale ...... -- 2&2 0 0 30 0 0 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 50 0 0 0 0 0 
Pitch, Stockholm..cwt. 015 0 0 0 0 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 415 0 510 0 
Rice, Carolinabond .. 2 2 0 2 5 O 
Rum, Jamaica Sond gal. 0 3 9 O 311 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 2 4 O 2 6 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt.2 19 0 0 0 
Silk, thrown, Italianjib. 2 9 0 211 0 
Sik, raw, .. Ditto... 118: 0 +113 0 
Ditto yellow 210 0 0 0 0 
Tar, Stockholm ..bar. 979 0 0 0 0 
Tin inblocks......cwt. 6 9 0 0 0 O 
‘Tobaceo, Maryland, Ib. 0 0 0 G10} 

Wax, Guinea......cwt. 7 10 6 £10 0 
Whale-fins (Greent) ton 600 0 0 0 0 

Wine : 

Red Port, bond pipe .. 33 06 0 40 0 0 
40 0 0 50 0 O 
Ditto Madcira........ 50 0 0 55 O O 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 9 0 0 O 
Ditto Sherry.......butt 28 6 0 46 0 0 


Fire-Office Shares, Sc. Sep. 20. 
Canals, 6 
Chesterfield .... Div. 6/..... 100 — 
Ellesmere and Chester( 76 0 
Geaud Junction (Div. 81).. 102 — 
Kennett and Avon.. Div. 11 — 
Loeds and Liverpool (Div. 82.) 230 — 
Old Union......Div.4t. .... 99 — 
Shropshire ......Div.41.... 78 — 
Stroudwater ........ SOP ome 
Thames and Medway ...... 12 — 
Trent and Meiscy.. Div. 602. 1200 — 
Warwick & Birming. Div.122. 250 — 
Worcester and Birmingham.. 23 — 
Wey. and Arun, .. 100) 
Docks. 
East India........Div 71... 1837 — 132 
West India .... Div. 101,.,.. 145 — 144 
Roads. 
Commercial 60 om 
Highgate Archway 50I.sh... 9 = 
Insurance Companies. 
Atlas Spd....... 2'9 
Eagle ...... 50 1 18 
Globe 100 pd... Div 105 — 
Imperial ......500 50pd... 50 — 


Royal Exchange ........... 235 — 236 
30 — — 
Birmingham Fire .......... 150 — — 
County 
Birmingham Life ..100).pd .. 76 — 
Walter Works, 
Kent 100 pd. (Div. 2l.).... 31... — 
East London 100 pd. Diy. 21, 58 — — 
Manchester and Salford .... 20 —. 25 
Portsmouth & Ferlington.... 12 — — 
Bridges. 
Waterluo ..100pd..: (Disct.) 16 — — 
Ditto Old Annuities 60pd(Dis, 2 — — 
Ditto New 401. 20pd..Prem. 1 — — 


Literary Institutions. 


London, 75 gs. — 
Mines. 
Beeralstone ....36 l0pd. .... 310 — 
Butspill ...... 10pd. ........ 5—— 
English Copper Company D.8s. 6 10 — 
Mivcellancous. 


Lon. Commer, Sale Rooms 100p29 — — 
| 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. 110 — 
Gas Light aud Coke Com. 45 pd Par 3 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Drynes§ 

by Leslie’s 

Baromet. 
| 6 55 Fair 

22 | 56 | 64 | 57 31440 Cloudy 

93 | 57 | 63 | 57 12 86 Cloudy 

24 | 57 65 | 50 513 46 Cloudy 
25 | AD 66 | 55 22 (94 Fair 
26 | 52 | 63 | 52 50 Fair 
97 | | 63 | 54 Fair 
28 | 54 | 63 | 50 Pair 
29 48 | 60 55 Fair 
52 | 58 | 50 | 29,00 Ho Poir 

| 55 | 49 510 Stormy 
Sep 1) 49 | 47 | 47 '39 | 0 Rain 
2) 46 | 46 68 Pair 

3 42 | 55 | 50 Showry 

4/146 58} 51 20 HI St. 
| 59) 49) 72/36 Fair 

6 | 47 | 60 | 56 96 Cloudy 
7 48 | 64 | 56 a7 Pair 
8 | 57 | 66 | 57 98994 Fair 
9} 57 | 60 | 57 560] 0 Rain 
10 | 68 | 67 52] 82/36 Fair 
11 {55 | 68 52 90 40 Fair 
12 | 50 | 65 | 54 | 20.05 (57 Fair 
13 | 53 | 66 | 60 Fair 
14 | 69 | 69 | 60 310 Fair 
15 | 61 | 70 | 57 07 158 Fair 
16 | 56 | 75 | 58 309 65 Fair 
| 68 56 01145 Pair 

18 | 56 | 60 55 502 Cloudy 
19 |} 55 60 50 |52 Fair 
20 | 50 | 60 | 54 ,06 46 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


At 15s. 9d. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Falmouth. 

At 15s. Yarmouth, Hull, and Neweastle 

At 20s. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, 
Bristol, Chester, and Liverpool, 

At 15s. to 14y. France, 

At 15s 9d. to 20s Gottenburgh. Home 

At ly. Madeira, ret. Home 2 ys. 

At 34s East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 15 to 14 gs. Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, Opor- 
to; Home gs. 

At 35s. to 40s. Leeward Islauds. 

At 2tgs. Cape of Good Hope, Africa. Home the 
same 

At 14 to 2s. Western Isles. Home 2 gs. 

At2qs Jamaica. Home 2! to 3 

At2 gs. Brazils. Home, the same. 

At 7s. East-Indies, out and home. 

At 3 to 4 gs. Malta, Sicily, &c. 

At 24 tu 3 gs. Honduras, 

At 2! to 4 qs. Canada, Newfoundland. 

At 208 St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockholm, 
Home 

At 15s. to 30s. Southerm Whale Fishery out 
and home. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peek Loaf to weigh 171b. Goz.....48. 6d. 


The Half ditto ditto 8 11......2 3 

The Quar. ditto ditto 4 54,.....1 1 

The ido. ditto ditto 2 2%...... 0 65 
POTATOES, 

Kidney...... 5 0 0| Ox Nobles... 3 10 0 
Champions .. 4 0 0| Apple...-.- 4100 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 25 0d to 3s 6d 
MEAT. 


Smithfield, stone of 8b. to sink the Offet. 


ef | mut. | veal. { pork | lam. 

TRIG. a. s. d.}s. d.|s.d.)s. d. 

Sep. 6..5 01/5 3416 O18 6IF O 

20... 5 O15 015 6| 6 0 

27...5 0'5 015 6,5 616 O 
SUGAR. 


umps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 110s 
Fine or 24 to 30 Ibs. .......- 3248 
Powder, ove 9to lbs.. 117s 


COTTON TWIST. 
Sep. 20. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 4d. 
No. 120 7s. 0d. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 10d. 
Discount—15 per cent. 


COALS, delirered at 13s. per chald. advance 
Sunderland. astle. 

Sep. 7. .. 34s Od to 38 9 | 32s Od to 46 6 

14. .. 368 Od 390 348 G4 456 

21... 358 6d 3483 0d 473 

28. .. 358 Od 436° 35s Od 470 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 21d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides 17d 45lb. per doz. 28 
Crop hides for cut. 19d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 56% 
Flat Ordinary .. 18d | Seals, Large.... 9% 
Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 94s.; curd 102s 
CANDLES; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 13s. Od. 


Course of Exchange 
Bilboa rmo, per oz, 114d, 
Amsterdam, us. 40 Leghorn 464 
Dittoat sight 400) Genoa 434 


Rotterdam 12-8 | Venice, 27 
Hamb. us. 24 56-9 | Naples 3R2 
Altona us.24 36-10} Lisbon 56h 
Paris, 1 d.d. 24-80 | Oporto 554 
Ditto, 2 us. 26-0 | Rio Janeiro 58. 
Madrid 34} | Dubliy 13! 
Cadiz, 34 | Cork 133 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW —arT s MITHFIELD. 


Hay Straw Clover. 

Sep. 5 ..5 15 218 
19 .. 5 10 3 0 | 710 0 
..515 0} 330{ 770 


i 
| 
| 
ay 
| 
| | 


175) Commercial Chronicle. 
Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 2tst August, to 20th September. 
916/57, S2 lad § 
62} 13 6134 | 784, 923] — 16 5.16 —| —~ | —| — || Sp | | 
22217 | 611 62 61'! | 78 | 9211 — 5-16 — | —— | — 8p |. 8p 615 
23216 | 2 2 — —| —— | —|181 | 8p | 7p | 62; 
24) — | 62) 62 781] — | | —| —— |—| —| 5p | 62 
262152 624 2612 2 927] — [163 | —| —| %p| 6p | 62 
27/215}, 62! 62 62 14) 787, 927] — 5.16} — | —— | — [1803 7p | 6p | 62 
eal 126131 921] — 16 5.16 61 | —— | —| — | | | 62} 
29/216 | 62} 126121 | 78 92; — |16 5-16 61] —— | — |1802) 6p | 6p 
30/216 | 614 62, | 773] 923) — 116 5.16, — | —— | — | 7p | Sp | 62, 
31/216! 26112 | 78!) — 162 —| —— | — {180 | 7p | Sp | 622 
Sept 
2) Lon'don Burnt 
3/2163, 62 2 613% | 781) 923] — —| —— | —|180 | 8p | 7p | 622 
62 6126124 | 78!| 924] — 162 167, —— | —|181| 7p | 7p | 623 
5| — | 613 62 6124 | 922) —| |—| | —|I81 7p | 6p | 62 
—| shut (6133 | 783} 923] —| —— | 603] —— | — [ISI | 7p | 7p | 62 
7 — 614 23) — 935) — — — | — | Sp | 6p 62 
9 —| — | —| 933 —| — |—| — |—|—| 8p | 6p | 62) 
10, — | —— (624; —— | —| —— | — |182| 8p | 5p 
| — ‘62! 13) — | 931] —| | 613] —— | — 8p | 6p | 624 
12) —| —— —— | —| —— | —| —| Sp | 6p | 624 
is) — | —— (613 2) —| 93) —| —— | —— | —| — 8p] 5p | 62% 
16) — | —— 612 23 — 933) | —| — | —| 8p | 5p | 
17] | —— 2 — | 614) —— |—|—| | 5p 62! 
ee 033) — | — | 613] | — |182 | 8p | Sp | 625 
T Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. FUNDS 
o 2 a From Aug. 20, to 
Seles 2 Sept. 21 
ug | 
210:| 793} — | — |1033] — | — | 503 903] —| — 22 20 
— __|—|— 50} 24°57 5 1072 50 
— | 783] 792 102. 27°57 «10; 1070 — 
12 —| 1082 50 
14 [57 30) 1083 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 17 |57 90) 1100 — 
19 40, 1101 — 
21 (57 70, 1102 
IN LONDON. AT New York. 
Aug. 20. July 14. 
3 per cent. ..... — | — 59 
Old 6 per cent.......) —— | — 892 
New Loan 6 per cent, — | — so! 
Louisiana 6 per cent. — ~ 
Bank Shares ........) —— | — 
By J. M. Richardson. °°. Corr 
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